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CALENDAR  FOR  1918-1919 

1018 

September  17 — Tuesday — First  semester  begins.  Reg- 
istration of  new  students. 

September  18 — Wednesday — Registration  continued. 

September  19 — Thursday — Lectures  and  class  work 
begin. 

October  25 — Friday — Founder's  Day. 

November  28 — Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day,  a  holi- 
day. 

December  20 — Friday,  12:00  M. — Christmas  recess  be- 
gins. 

1919 
January  7 — Tuesday,  8  :30  a.  m. — Lectures  and  class 

work  begin. 
January  20 — Monday — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  28 — Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 
March  21 — Friday,  12  :00  m. — Spring  recess  begins. 
April  1 — Tuesday,  8:30  a.  m. — Spring  recess  ends. 
June  1 — Sunday — Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  3 — Tuesday — Tenth  annual  commencement. 


HISTORY 

The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Eight  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of 
Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to  pro- 
cure the  incorporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia  of  a 
corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet  Briar  Institute,"  and  to 
turn  over  to  it  all  property  left  them  in  trust.  She 
provided  that  this  corporation  should  be  controlled  by 
a  Board  of  seven  Directors,  the  first  members  of  which 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors 
were  to  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  "The  said 
corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and 
shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plantation 
a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet  Briar 
Institute'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an  education  in 
sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society ." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self-perpetuating 
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Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: The  Eight  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  the 
Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R.  Watts. 

At  their  first  meeting  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board 
of  Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  college  in  the 
following  paper:  "Untrammeled  by  state  or  denomi- 
national control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direction  of  a 
will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  bidding 
for  popular  favor  through  the  employment  of  ad- 
ventitious or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  declared 
wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to  give  such 
shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute  as  will  make 
it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality  of  its  founder 
and  the  first  among  the  establishments  for  female  edu- 
cation in  the  State  and  the  South.  Believing  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institution  to  enter  upon 
fields  of  educational  activity  already  fully  occupied,  or 
to  come  into  unnecessary  competition  with  existing 
seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire  to  have  it  take 
possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected. In  the  North  the  demand  for  collegiate  in- 
struction for  women,  fully  equal  in  character  to  that 
offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Columbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  In  the  West  and  South  the  demand  for  better 
equipment  of  women  for  the  practical  vocations  of  life 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent  normal 
and  industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls.  But  no- 
where, to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been  made 
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harmoniously  to  combine  in  one  institution  the  best 
features  of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding  that 
such  combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  impracti- 
cable, but  rather  that  industrial  training  can  be  made, 
if  only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for,  to  supplant, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it  is  our  resolve 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall  attempt  this  new 
line  of  educational  effort.  Standing  for  a  policy  and 
work  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its  own,  it  will  offer  to 
the  young  women  of  the  South  carefully  formulated 
courses  of  study,  leading  to  degrees,  of  high  grade  and 
proper  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
female  mind — some  literary  and  some  scientific — and 
along  with  them  thoroughly  practical  training  in  cer- 
tain artistic  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge — the 
two  lines  of  work  so  arranged  and  coordinated  that  the 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  will  carry 
with  it  the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the  practical 
branches.  These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number 
at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and  experience 
dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The  specification  and 
formulation  of  these  courses  must  await  the  future 
action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can  have  the  assistance  of 
the  President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected  later  on." 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  should  have  completed  the  required  pre- 
paratory work,  and  should  present  evidences  of  moral, 
mental  and  physical  fitness  for  a  college  career. 

Every  applicant  must  fill  out  and  return  to  the  secre- 
tary a  copy  of  the  official  registration  blank  of  the  Col- 
lege.* 

No  student  may  register  in  the  college  later  than  three 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Candidates  are  admitted  by  examination  or  upon  cer- 
tificates from  accredited  institutions. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  as  specified  below.  A  unit 
means  a  year's  work  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one 
subject. 

I.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

English   3  units 

History    1  unit 

Mathematics   3  units 

Latin   4  units 

Elective 4  units 

II.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  degree. 

English   3  units 

Science    1  unit 

•These  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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Mathematics 3  units 

Foreign  Languages 4  units 

Elective 4  units 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Four  units  of  any  one 
language  will  be  accepted.  Any  combination  must  pro- 
vide for  at  least  three  units  of  one  language  and  two  of 
another.  The  additional  unit  may  be  offered  as  an 
elective. 

III.     Electives  for  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree. 

The  remaining  four  or  four  and  a  half  units  may  be 
elected  from  the  following  list: 

Botany  or  Zoology 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Civics y2  unit 

French   2-4  units 

German    2-4  units 

Greek   1-3  units 

History    1-2  units 

Latin    2-4  units 

Physics    1  unit 

Physiography    y2  unit 

Physiology    %  unit 

Spanish   2  units 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  y2  unit  each,  on 
examination. 

All  students  entering  college  must  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  whether  or  not  they  expect  to  take  the  full 
amount  of  work  leading  to  a  degree. 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  college  if  con- 
ditioned in  more  than  two  units. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CEKTIFICATE 

A  certificate  blank  may  be  secured  from  the  secretary. 
This  blank  should  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  principal 
of  the  preparatory  school  attended  by  the  applicant.  It 
should  include  a  statement  of  the  subjects  studied,  the 
amount  of  work  covered  in  each  subject  and  the  grades 
obtained.  This  certificate  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible  after  application  has  been 
made. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  college 
on  June  5-6  and  on  September  17-18.  All  applications 
for  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
at  least  one  month  before  the  date  set  for  the  examina- 
tion. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  and 
when  not  entering  from  other  colleges  of  recognized  rank 
must  pass  examination  in  the  work  offered. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  a  limited  amount  of  work 
done  at  approved  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  Students  who  wish  to  take  summer  courses 
should  consult  at  Sweet  Briar  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges, 
an  arrangement  of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
may  be  considered  as  deferred  subjects. 


ADMISSION  SUBJECTS  IN  DETAIL 


ENGLISH   (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1915-19 

(a)  Beading  and  Pkactice.  —  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best 
specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  her 
attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what 
she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  pro- 
vided for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 
The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVII,  XXI.    The  ffineid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  2Eneid  should  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 
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For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any 
other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caisar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory:  Morte  d' Ar- 
thur (about  100  pages);  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Part  I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ; 
Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott:  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  Jane  Austen :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Maria 
Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dick- 
ens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray :  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  George  Eliot :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell:  Cranford;  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward  the  Wake;  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; 
Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes :  Tom  Brown's 
School-days;  Stevenson :  any  one  of  the  novels  which 
are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  one  of  the  novels; 
Poe:  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne:  any  one  of  the 
novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  a  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selections 
from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about 
200  pages)  ;  Franklin:  Autobiography;  Irving:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  the 
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Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb: 
Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages) ; 
Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages) ;  Thackeray :  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay :  one  of  the 
following  essays :  Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay  ;  Trevelyan :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay 
(about  200  pages);  Euskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana:  Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast;  Lincoln :  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall 
and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  let- 
ter to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau:  Walden;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about 
150  pages);  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey;  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selec- 
tions from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers ; 
a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series) :  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  :  Book  IV, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B) ;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope :  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;   a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish 
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Ballads,  as,  for  example,  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle 
of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  and  Ber- 
wick and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection 
from  later  ballads;  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron:  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay : 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Browning :  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader, 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidip- 
pides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  "De  Gusti- 
bus — /'  The  Pied  Piper,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  Selec- 
tions from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to 
Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Peactice. — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continua- 
tion of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare :  Julius  Ccesar,  Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton:  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
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the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright; 
and  Lincoln  :  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington : 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a 
selection  from  Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay :  Life  of  John- 
son; Emerson :   Essay  on  Manners. 

HISTORY  (2  Units) 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student  must 
present  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Eoman  history.  A  short  introductory  study  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
fall  of  Eome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social  as 
well  as  to  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any  of 
the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  History;  to  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabulary  to  enable  her 
to  read  the  more  advanced  works  intelligently,  and  to 
have  had  some  training  in  the  writing  of  abstracts. 
The  student  is  expected,  also,  to  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  exam- 
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ination  to  show  her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by 
her  own  drawings,  or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  out- 
line map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to  have 
taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the  best 
preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebea. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions; 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  includ- 
ing complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  proportion ;  linear  equa- 
tions, both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities ;  problems  depending  on  linear  equa- 
tions ;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers;  exponents,  includ- 
ing fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved 
by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;  the  formulas 
for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout 
the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  put- 
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ting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems 
should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and 
from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and 
illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  solu- 
tion of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

(b)  Plane  GtEOmetby. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and  the 
measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regu- 
lar polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ;  the  solu- 
tion of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  prob- 
lems; application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane 
surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or  the  old 
may  be  offered.    The  new  requirements  are  preferred. 

New  Requirements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount  than 
Csesar,  Gallic  War  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manilian 
Law j  the  orations  against  Catiline ;  Virgil,  JEneid  I- VI. 
The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic 
War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (ora- 
tions, letters,  and  Be  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War);  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
/Eneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered  by 
all  candidates :  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  ZEneid  I,  II,  and  either  IV 
or  VI  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 
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In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflec- 
tions, all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syn- 
tax and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read,  with  ability 
to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight  reading  and  to 
regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Eequieements. 

Latin  Gbammae. — The  inflections ;  the  simpler  rules 
for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax  of  cases 
and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in  general,  with 
particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences, 
indirect  discourse,  and  the  subjunctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  de- 
tached sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based 
upon  Cassar  and  Cicero. 

C^esae. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  preferably 
the  first  four. 

Ciceeo. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list,  but 
preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four  orations 
against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcelhis, 
Eoscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Phil- 
ippic. 

Viegil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  2Eneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  gen- 
eral, and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Peose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 
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Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics  are 
similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting 
II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions,  forms 
and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  contin- 
uous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose  of 
similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
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sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as 
defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing  from 
memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:     A  well-graded 

reader  for  beginners;  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France; 

Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  Ileus;  Malot, 

Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
1.     The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 

modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 

or  biographical  sketches. 
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2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet,  Le 
Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
L'Abbe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Eistoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Eequieement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions 
involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is 
expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to 
600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to 
be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing 
from  dictation. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  les 
Oberle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colombo,;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 

GERMAN  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

2-TJnit  Eequieement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage 
of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given 
upon  unusual  words  and  constructions,  to  put  into  Ger- 
man short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  transla- 
tion, and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  be- 
long to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also 
upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 
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4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also 
to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated 
texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish ) ,  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one  of 
the  many  Headers  especially  prepared  for  beginners, 
Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle  von 
Niirnberg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baumbach's 
short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  literature 
in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read 
and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use 
her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in 
the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Gerstacker's 
Germelshausen;    Eichendorff's   Aus   dem    Leben    eines 

♦During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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Taugenichts;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Jensen's  Die 
braune  Erica;  Seidel's  Lebrecht  Hiihnchen;  Fulda's 
Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one). 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from 
a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical 
questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  for- 
mation, and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explana- 
tion may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature 
taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moder- 
ately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory 
of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammati- 
cal drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of 
articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes 
(with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunc- 
tive), and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's, 
W.  Raabe's,  Novellen  or  Erzahlungen;  Schiller's  Wil- 
Jielm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  J ournalisten ;  Heine's  Harz- 
reise. 

♦During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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SPANISH  (2  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as 
indicated  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conju- 
gation of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns, 
and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into 
good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy  prose  and  verse, 
with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  sen- 
tences read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and 
verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and 
English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
syntax. 
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4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms 
and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough 
work,  with  much  repetition,  rather  than  upon  rapid 
reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics, 
carefully  graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  pdjaro  verde;  Perez 
Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza, 
Zaragileta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El 
Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pedro  de 
Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught 
should  have  in  its  library  several  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish  dictionary 
of  the  Eoyal  Spanish  Academy ;  one  or  more  manuals  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. 

CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book,  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of 
elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  three  recita- 
tions, four  periods  weekly  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the  students  indi- 
vidually under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.    Every  can- 
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didate  must  present  at  the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the 
examination  in  chemistry  a  notebook  containing  in  the 
candidate's  own  language  a  description  of  her  labora- 
tory exercises,  the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of 
each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The 
notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  cer- 
tifying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work. 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  similar  to  those  in 
chemistry.  The  candidate  is  required  to  have  studied 
for  a  full  session  one  standard  text-book  and  to  have 
done  individual  laboratory  work.  She  must  be  prepared 
to  show  her  laboratory  notebook,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  This  course  should  comprise :  ( 1 )  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b)  Physi- 
ology, and  (c)  Ecology ;  (2)  The  natural  history  of  the 
plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  82  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  already  referred  to. 

ZOOLOGY  (1  Unit) 

One  year's  work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  with  lab- 
oratory work  and  notebooks. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY  (i/2  Unit) 
Text,  laboratory  work,  and  notebooks. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (i/2  Unit) 
Text  and  notebook. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  sixty-two 
hours  of  work,  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  following 
courses : 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE   A 

(English) 

m 

3 

o 

W 

COURSE   B 

(Modern  Languages) 

3 

o 

COURSE   C 

(Ancient  Languages) 

en 

3 
O 

M 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  II  or  III    1 

3 
3 
3 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  II  or  III    ) 

3 
3 
3 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  II  or  III    ~) 

1 

s 

3 

or                   V 
German  II  or  III  i 
Biology  I  or  ) 
Chemistry  I    J 
Physical   Education 

3 

3 
1 

or                   >■ 
German  II  or  III  ) 
Biology  I  or) 
Chemistry  I  j 
Physical   Education 

3 

3 
1 

or                    > 
German  II  or  III  ) 
Biology  I  or ) 
Chemistry  I  j 
Physical  Education 

8 

3 

1 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
History  II 
French  III  or  IV  ) 

3 
3 

English  II 

Latin  II 

French  III  or  IV    ) 

3 
3 

English  II 

Latin  II 

French  III  or  IV  ) 

3 
3 

or                     > 
German  III  or  IV ) 
Latin  II  or             v 
German  I  or  II      ) 

or                    V 
French  I  or  II  or  \ 
Greek  I  or  II         J 
Elective 
Physical   Education 

3 

3 

3 
1 

or                    v 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
German  I  or  II  ) 

or                v 
French  I  or  II    ) 
Elective 
Physical  Education 

3 

3 

3 
1 

or                   > 
German  III  or  IV ) 
Greek  I  or  II 
Elective 
Physical   Education 

3 

3 
3 
1 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

English* 

Any  Language 

Psychology 

Elective 

3 
3 

French  IV  or  V  ") 
or                  V 

German  IV  or  V) 

German  II  or  III  ) 
or                 y 

French  II  or  III    ) 

Psychology 

Elective 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Latin 
Greek 

Psychology 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

English* 

Any  Language 

Elective 

3 

French  or    )  ,    .     . 
German       }  (adv.) 
German  or  )  ,  A     ■. 
French         }  (adv.) 

Elective 

3 

3 
9 

Latin  (adv.) 
Greek  (adv.) 
Elective 

3 
3 
9 

*For  graduation  in  Course  A  the  student  must  complete,  in  addition  to 
English  I  and  II,  not  less  than  ten  hours  of  work  in  English,  of  which  5% 
hours  are  prescribed  as  follows:  Courses  III,  IVa  (or  Xllb  or  XHIb), 
and  Va  (or  Vb). 


Outline  of  Coueses  of  Study 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Cont. 


COURSE  D 

(History  and  Economics) 

n 

1 

O 

M 

COURSE  E 

(Mathematics  and  Physics) 

o 

FBBSHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 

Mathematics  I  or  Latin  I 
French  II  or  III  or  ) 
German  II  or  III       } 
Biology  I  or  Chemistry  I 
Physical  Education 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics  I 
French  II  or  III  or  j 
German  II  or  III      | 
Biology  I  or  Chemistry  I 
Physical  Education 

3 
8 
3 

3 

3 
1 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 

History  II 

French  III  or  IT  or  ) 

German  III  or  rv      } 

Any  Language 

Elective 

Physical  Education 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
1 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 

Mathematics  III 

Physics  I  or  II 

French  III  or  IV  or ) 

German  III  or  rv     } 

Elective 

Physical  Education 

8 
3 

3 

3 

3 
1 

JUNIOR 

History  or  Economics 
Any  Language 
Psychology 
Elective 

3 
8 
3 

6 

JUNIOR 

Mathematics  or  Physics 
Any  Language 
Psychology 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

SENIOR 

History  or  Economics 
Any  Language 
Elective 

8 
3 

9 

SENIOR 

Physics  or  Mathematics 
Any  Language 

Elective 

8 
8 
9 

No  student  may  take  more  than  sixteen  nor  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  without  permission  from  the 
faculty. 

Elementary  French  and  elementary  German  may  not 
both  be  credited  towards  the  degree. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE 

English 6  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

History 3  hours 

Modern  Language 12  hours 

Laboratory — Science 3  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 3  hours 

Physical  Education 2  hours 

32 

In  addition,  a  major  subject  and  related  subject  in 
Botany,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Mathematics  of  15 
hours.     The  remaining  15  credits  are  electives. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Goode  Professor  McVea  Miss  Hudson 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  de- 
grees. Course  I  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  of 
the  department.  Course  II  is  prerequisite  to  all  elective 
courses  of  the  department  except  V  and  XV. 

I.  Composition  and  Ehetoeic.  The  forms  of  dis- 
course in  theory  and  practice,  with  emphasis  on  exposi- 
tion and  narration.  Short  and  long  themes  regularly. 
Selections  from  literature  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  example.  Collateral  reading.  Individual  confer- 
ences.   Three  hours. 

II.  A  Survey  of  English  Literature.  English 
literature  in  chronological  development  from  the  begin- 
nings to  the  present  time.  Eepresentative  selections  for 
study  in  both  prose  and  poetry.  Copious  reading,  lec- 
tures, critiques.     Three  hours. 

III.  Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays, 
rapid  reading  of  others.     Three  hours. 

IVa.  Chaucer.  Beading  of  certain  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  other  works  of  Chaucer,  from  the  lin- 
guistic standpoint  primarily.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

Va.  Advanced  Composition.  Exposition — constant 
practice  in  the  various  expository  forms.  Two  hours, 
first  semester. 
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Vb.  Advanced  Composition.  The  Short  Story — a 
study  in  technique.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

VI.  Development  of  the  Deama.  Kise  of  dra- 
matic forms  in  England,  extensive  study  of  Elizabethan 
drama,   and   survey   through   the   decadence   to    1642. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Vila.  The  Eomantic  Movement.  English  poetry 
approximately  from  1775  to  1825,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Vlllb.  Nineteenth  Centtjet  Peose.  The  chief 
authors  of  the  various  prose  forms,  exclusive  of  fiction 
and  the  drama,  of  the  century.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

IXb.  The  Deama  feom  1660  to  the  Pbesent 
Time.  A  study  in  historical  development,  with  chief 
attention  to  modern  drama.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Xa.  The  Poetey  of  Tennyson.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

Xb.  The  Poetey  of  Beowning.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

XI.  The  English  Novel.  Cursory  examination  of 
prose  fiction  before  Defoe.  Authors  and  types  of  the 
novel  proper  to  the  present  time.  Two  hours.  (Omitted 
1918-19.) 

Xllb.  Old  English.  Grammar  and  syntax.  Read- 
ings in  West  Saxon  prose  and  poetry.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.     (Omitted  1918-19.) 
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XHIb.  Middle  English  Literature.  Studies  in 
English  literature  from  cir.  1200  to  cir.  1500,  with  chief 
attention  to  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

XI Va.  (1)  American  Literature.  The  develop- 
ment of  literature  in  America  to  the  National  period. 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 

XI Va.  (2)  American  Literature.  Literature  in 
America  from  the  National  period  to  the  present  time. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.     (Omitted  1918-19.) 

XV.  English  Composition.  Practical  Composi- 
tion. The  course  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  Course 
I  for  those  who  need  or  wish  constant  practice  in  the 
elements  of  writing.     Two  hours. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Peofessob  Lewis 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peo- 
ple to  the  Maccabean  Period.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  divine  revelation, 
as  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  life,  manners,  and  thought 
of  the  people,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study,  later,  of 
Hebrew  literature.  First  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Sophomore  elective. 

II.  New  Testament  History  from  the  Macca- 
bean Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    This  course  includes  a  study 
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of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish  people  of  that  age, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile  world  to  which  the 
Apostles  preached  Christianity.  Preparatory  to  Course 
IV.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

III.  The  Liteeatuee  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament:  the  date, 
authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message  of  each. 
The  development  of  religious  thought  is  traced  through 
the  literature  studied  chronologically.  First  semester, 
three  hours  a  week.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  The  Liteeatuee  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the 
date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  to  religious 
thought  of  each.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

V.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Cheist.  A  study 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  with  special  reference  to  its  mes- 
sage to  modern  life.  First  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  The  Histoey  of  Eeligions.  A  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  great  non-Christian 
religions  of  the  world,  and  a  comparison  of  each  with 
Christianity.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with  V 
and  VI. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  Worth ington  Assistant  Professor  Bartlett 

I.  Elementary  French.  Cardon,  A  Practical 
French  Course  (Silver,  Burdett)  ;  Mori  vert,  La  Belle 
France  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  ;  Ordonneau,  Valabregne, 
Keroul,  Les  Boulinard  (Heath)  ;  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Con- 
stantin  (Allyn  and  Bacon).  For  beginners.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

II.  Intermediate  French.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar  (Heath)  ;  Talbot,  French  Composi- 
tion (B.  H.  Sanborn)  ;  Churchman,  Introduction  to 
French  Pronunciation  (Jenkins)  ;  BufiEum,  French 
Short  Stories  (Holt)  ;  Coppee,  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone 
and  Le  Tresor  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  ;  Eostand,  Les 
Romanesques  (Ginn) ;  Hugo,  Les  Miserables  (Holt) ; 
Bazin,  Les  OberU  (Holt)  ;  Bowen,  French  Lyrics 
(Heath)  ;  Barrett  Wendell,  The  France  of  To-Day 
(Scribner).  Prerequisite,  French  I  or  two  units  at 
entrance.     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

III.  Advanced  French.  Sanderson,  Through 
France  and  French  Syntax  (Silver,  Burdett)  ;  Hugo, 
Hernani  (American  Book  Company)  ;  Eostand,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  (Holt)  ;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von 
s'ennuie  (Heath)  ;  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (Ginn)  ; 
Balzac,  Pere  Goriot  (Heath)  ;  Taine,  L'Ancien  Regime 
(Heath)  ;  Canfield,  French  Lyrics  (Holt) ;  Strachey, 
Landmarks  in  French  Literature  (Holt) ;  Delpit,  L'Age 
d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise  (Heath).  Prerequisite, 
French  II  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year. 
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IV.  (a)  French  Classical  Deama.  Lectures,  re- 
quired reading,  reports.  Prerequisite,  French  III. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(b)  Non-Dramatic  French  Literature  of 
the  Seventeenth  Centuey.  Lectures,  required  read- 
ing, reports.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

V.  Feench  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures,  required  reading,  reports.  Prerequi- 
site, French  IV.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

(Not  offered  in  1918-19.) 

VI.  (a)  The  Eomantic  Movement  in  France, 
with  Special  Eeference  to  Lyric  Poetry.  Pre- 
requisite, French  IV.  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

(b)  The  Eealistic  Method  of  Honore  de 
Balzac.     Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

VII.  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.  Pre- 
requisite, French  III.  One  hour  a  week  through  the 
year. 

VIII.  Advanced  Phonetics.  Prerequisite,  French 
III.     One  hour  a  week  through  the  year. 

ITALIAN 

Pbofessob  Worthington  Miss  Johnson 

I.  Elementary  Italian.  Grandgent,  Italian  Gram- 
mar (Heath)  ;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short 
Stories  (Heath)  ;  Manzoni,  /  Promessi  Sposi  (Heath)  ; 
Goldoni,  II  vero  Amico  (Heath).  This  course  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year. 
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II.  Advanced  Italian.  Grandgent,  Italian  Com- 
position (Heath)  ;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia  (Heath) ; 
Petrarch,  II  Canzoniere  (Hoepli) ;  Edgren,  Italian  Dic- 
tionary (Holt)  ;  Garnett,  History  of  Italian  Literature 
(Appleton).     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

(Not  offered  in  1918-19.) 

SPANISH 

Professor  Worthington  Miss  Pinkerton 

I.  Elementary  Spanish.  Espinosa  and  Allen, 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  (American  Book  Com- 
pany) ;  Hills,  Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners  (Holt)  ; 
Carrion  y  Aza,  Zaragiieta  (Silver,  Burdett) ;  Alarcon, 
El  Capitdn  Veneno  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  ;  Galdos, 
Marianela  (American  Book  Company).  This  course 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Erench.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

II.  Advanced  Spanish.  Umphrey,  Spanish  Prose 
Composition  (American  Book  Company)  ;  Cervantes, 
Don  Quijote  (Heath)  ;  Lope  de  Vega,  La  Moza  de 
Cdntaro  (Holt)  ;  Calderon,  La  Vida  es  Sueno  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company) ;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta  (American 
Book  Company)  ;  Ibanez,  La  Barraca  (Holt) ; 
Echegaray,  0  Locura  6  Santidad  (Heath)  ;  Pequeno 
Larousse  Ilustrado;  Pitzmaurice-Kelly,  Spanish  Litera- 
ture (Appleton).    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

GERMAN 
Dr.  Johnson 

I.  Elementary  German.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 
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II.  Intekmediate  Geeman.  Eapid  readings  from 
modern  prose,  with  exercises  in  German  composition. 
Prerequisite,  German  I  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

III.  Geeman  Classical  Deama.  Selections  from 
the  dramas  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lectures 
on  the  history  of  German  literature  and  advanced  prose 
composition.  Prerequisite,  German  II  or  three  units  at 
entrance.     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

IV.  Non-Deamatic  Liteeatuee  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centuey. 

(a)  The  Eomantic  Movement. 

(b)  Development  of  the  short  story  and  novel. 
Prerequisite,    German    III.      Three    hours    a    week 

through  the  year. 

V.  (a)  Nineteenth  Centuey  Deama.  Special 
study  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel. 

(b)     Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I. 

Prerequisite,  German  IV.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

VI.  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  their  dramatic  works  and  selected  lyrics. 
Prerequisite,  German  IV  or  V.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

LATIN 

Associate  Professor  Lummis 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition) ;  Terence, 
Phormio;   Rome  and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;    Horace, 
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selections    from    Odes    and    Epodes;    Latin    Writing. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

II.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.  Three  hours 
a  week,  one  year. 

III.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Andria;  Lucre- 
tius's  Be  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin 
Literature.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Given  alter- 
nately with  Course  IV. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus's 
Annals;  Capes's  Early  Empire.  Three  hours  a  week, 
one  year.  Given  alternately  with  Course  III.  Both  are 
junior  and  senior  electives. 

V.  Latin  Composition.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Eoman  Life  and  Art.  A  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  buildings  of  ancient  Rome;  the  Roman  house 
and  furniture,  family  life,  education,  religion,  occupa- 
tions and  amusements.  Lectures,  lantern  slides,  and  as- 
signed reading.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  not  essential. 
Two  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

VII.  Beginners'  Course  in  Greek.  Three  hours 
a  week,  one  year. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Associate  Professor  Sparrow 
Associate  Professor  Smith  Miss  Collins 

I.  General  European  History.  This  course  in- 
cludes the  general  movements  of  European  history  from 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  present  day.  It  covers,  in  the 
first  semester,  the  development  of  the  chief  institutions 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the 
mediaeval  empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester 
by  a  study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Eeformation,  the  re- 
ligious and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy. Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Required  in 
all  courses. 

II.  Histoky  of  the  Renaissance.  This  course  con- 
tains, first,  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  quickened  life 
of  the  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  arts,  letters,  sci- 
ence and  discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation 
and  the  Reaction.  This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

III.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
the  Present  Day.  A  study  of  the  making  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  social  and  economic  forces  which 
shaped  party  government,  and  influenced  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  European  History  —  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  present-day  conditions  and  problems.  It 
considers,  first,  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  science,  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers 
the  industrial  and  political  development  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century;  and  includes  a  study  of 
socialism,  emigration  and  colonial  acquisition  and 
government.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III. 
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V.  History  of  Greek  Civilization.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greek  City- 
State  from  the  Homeric  Age  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  show  how,  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  West- 
ern Asia  and  Egypt  were  Hellenized,  and  Greek  culture 
and  art  handed  on  to  the  Roman  world.  The  study  is 
based  largely  upon  the  source  material  found  in  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  historians  and  poets.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year. 

VI.  History  of  Rome.  This  course  is  designed  to 
be  complementary  to  Course  VI  (Roman  Life  and  Lit- 
erature) under  Latin.  Being  a  one-hour  course,  it  will 
be  mainly  a  lecture  course  accompanied  by  extensive 
collateral  readings  in  Mommsen,  Bury,  and  other  au- 
thorities on  Roman  history.    One  hour  a  week,  one  year. 

VII.  Economics. 

(a)  Elements  of  Economics.  This  course  deals  with 
general  economic  theory,  and  aims  to  give  some  training 
in  economic  reasoning.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  se- 
mester. 

(b)  Economic  Institutions.  The  organization  of 
modern  industry  is  studied,  with  special  reference  to 
money,  credit,  labor  unions,  tariff,  corporations,  and 
trusts.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Professor  Morenus 

I.  (a)  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

(b)     Algebra     and     Plane     Trigonometry. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
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Note. — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  Geometry  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  substitute  II  for 
I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a  satisfactory 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead  of 
I  (a)  and  (b).  Credit  for  either  I  (a)  or  I  (b),  taken 
in  preparatory  schools,  is  given  only  on  examination. 

II.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients,  the 
elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  theory 
of  logarithms,  determinants,  elementary  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  se- 
mester. 

III.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  with  an  Intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year.    Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
I  and  III. 

V.  Projective  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester.    Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  III. 

VI.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester  or  two  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 

VII.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

(a)  Statics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  III. 
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(b)  Dynamics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 

This  course  may  be  taken  parallel  with  the  second 
semester  of  IV. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  Neuefer  Miss  Johnston 

I.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry;  it  furnishes  a  survey  of 
the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  Three 
class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week,  one  year. 

II.  (a)  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution,  and  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of  the 
analyst.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Three  class  peri- 
ods and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  first 
semester. 

II.  (b)  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introduc- 
tory course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  II  (a).  One  class  period  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 

III.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Three  class 
periods  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week, 
one  vear. 
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IV.  Advanced  Inoeganic  Chemistey.  A  study  of 
the  rare  elements,  peroxides,  complex  salts,  hydrates  and 
molecular  compounds;  recent  theories  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  including  colloids;  radioactivity;  the  elec- 
tron; valence;  structure,  and  coordination  theories;  the 
periodic  system.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  II  (a),  II 
(b),  and  III.  Two  class  periods  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

Courses  IV  and  V  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

V.  Advanced  Oeganic  Chemistey.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  important  classes  of  organic  compounds,  including 
coal-tar  dyes,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids,  terpenes,  uric 
acid  derivatives,  and  ptomaines;  special  topics,  includ- 
ing tantomerism,  stereoisomerism,  and  the  electron 
theory  applied  to  organic  compounds.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  II  (a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Two  class  periods 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

Courses  V  and  IV  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

VI.  (a)  Applied  Chemistey.  A  course  including 
the  chemistry  and  analysis  of  foods;  ore,  soil,  and  water 
analysis;  dyeing  processes.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
II  (a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Two  class  periods  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  first  semester. 

VI.  (b)  Bio-Chemistey.  The  course  includes  a 
preliminary  study  of  such  substances  as  fats,  carbohy- 
drates, and  proteins;  a  study  of  such  physiological 
chemical  processes  as  the  action  of  enzymes,  salivary, 
gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion;  metabolism;  determi- 
nation of  normal  and  pathological  constituents  of  urine ; 
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the  problems  of  dietetics.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  II 
(a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Three  class  periods  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 

VII.  History  of  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  clas- 
sical memoirs  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  tenets  of 
the  alchemists,  and  the  researches  of  the  past  century 
which  have  developed  the  atomic,  structure,  and  valence 
theories  of  modern  chemistry.  Prerequisites,  Chemis- 
try II  (a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Three  class  periods  a  week, 
one  semester. 

Arranged  to  correlate  with  Biology  III. 

I.  General  Physics.  A  course  covering  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  Three  class  periods  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

Ila.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Three  lecture 
periods  per  week,  first  semester. 

lib.  Eadioactivity.  Three  lecture  periods  per 
week,  second  semester. 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Howland  Miss  Fisk 

I.  General  Biology.  The  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
principles  and  fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to 
train  her  to  keen  observation,  accurate  investigation, 
and  independent  judgment.  Lectures  and  text-books 
present  questions  of  biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology, 
evolution,  and  heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general 
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characters  and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 
Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as  a  basis 
for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and  embryology. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year. 

II.  Biological  Technique.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
I.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
continue  work  along  biological  lines,  as  technicians,  as 
hospital  assistants,  or  as  teachers.  It  deals  with  the 
most  important  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  sectioning, 
and  staining  material  for  slide  examination.  Labora- 
tory course,  nine  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

III.  Historical  Biology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 
This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  sci- 
entific thought  and  development  of  biologic  sciences 
from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times.  Lecture 
and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.  Inveetebeate  Zoology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I, 
except  by  special  arrangement.  In  this  course  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  main  phyla  is  made,  approached  by 
means  of  laboratory  work  upon  selected  representatives. 
The  lectures  comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and 
are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ;  one 
year;  elective. 

II.  Animal  Histology.  Prerequisites,  Biology  I 
and  Zoology  I,  or  Botany  I.    This  course  deals  with  the 
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microscopic  study  of  animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  de- 
signed for  prospective  medical  students.  Some  practice 
in  the  histological  preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 
Laboratory,  eight  hours ;  lecture,  one  hour ;  one  semester. 

III.  Embryology.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  II.  This 
course  will  include  a  brief  study  of  the  embryological 
development  of  several  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  the 
frog,  chick  and  rabbit. 

IV.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 
A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  human  body,  including  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  reactions  of  special  sense  organs,  in  muscle 
contraction,  with  kimograph  records,  etc.  Lecture,  three 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year. 
Elective. 

BOTANY 

I.  General  Botany.  This  course  treats  of  plant 
structures,  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment, 
and  plant  physiology.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of 
the  morphology  of  the  main  plant  groups  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  laboratory  studies  are 
accompanied  by  field  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year.  Sophomore 
elective. 

II.  Taxonomy.  Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  In  the  first 
semester  this  course  deals  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  Cryptogams.  A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Algae,  Lichens,  Liverworts,  Mosses, 
and  Ferns.  Practical  experience  is  gained  in  the  collec- 
tion, determination  and  preservation  of  these  plants. 
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The  taxonomy  of  the  Phanerogams  is  treated  in  the  sec- 
ond semester.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  inde- 
pendence in  the  determination  of  the  flowering  plants  in 
any  region  by  the  use  of  manuals  and  keys.  A  study  is 
made  of  our  common  trees  in  their  winter  and  their  sum- 
mer aspects.  When  possible,  the  laboratory  work  will  be 
conducted  in  the  field.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week; 
laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours ;  one  year.  Either 
group  may  be  taken  as  a  semester  course. 

III.  Ecology  and  Geogeaphical  Disteibution. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  This  course  treats  of  plants  in 
relation  to  their  environment*  The  ecology  of  plant 
structure  and  behavior  is  considered.  The  work  includes 
a  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  various  factors 
which  influence  their  distribution.  Lectures,  three  hours 
a  week;  laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours;  one  se- 
mester. 

IV.  HOETICULTUEE     AND     LANDSCAPE     GAEDENING. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  This  course  aims  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  cultivated  plants,  their  habit  and  culture, 
and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  general  principles  of 
landscape  architecture  and  gardening.  The  lectures  on 
propagation  and  culture  are  supplemented  by  practical 
garden  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory 
and  field  work,  four  hours;  one  semester. 

Botany  II  alternates  with  Botany  III  and  IV. 

V.  Histology  and  Embeyology.  Prerequisite,  Bot- 
any I.  This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  all  struc- 
ture and  division,  and  a  comparative  study  of  plant  tis- 
sues and  organs.  The  problems  of  evolution  and  varia- 
tion are  discussed.    Considerable  practice  is  given  in  the 
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technique  of  histological  and  cytological  preparations. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Associate  Pbofessob  Simball 

I.  Psychology.  An  elementary  course  in  general 
principles.  Text-book  work,  collateral  reading,  and 
simple  experiments.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Open  to  sophomores  by  special  permission.  Three 
hours,  one  year. 

la.  Elementary  Psychology.  A  brief  course  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  psychology.  Open  to 
seniors,  juniors,  or  sophomores  expecting  to  take  Educa- 
tional Psychology.     Three  hours,  one  semester. 

Educational  Psychology.  Education,  its  pur- 
pose and  meaning;  education  in  its  relation  to  psy- 
chology; the  psychology  of  learning.  Prerequisite, 
Course  I  or  Course  la.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Ethics.  A  study  of  the  conditions  and  ideals  of 
human  conduct.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two 
hours,  one  year. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbyob 

I.  Nutrition  and  Elementary  Cookery.  This 
course  comprises  a  study  of  foods  on  the  basis  of  the 
food  principles.  It  takes  up  their  production,  manufac- 
ture, adulterations,  costs,  care  in  the  home,  and  nutri- 
tive value.  The  laboratory  work  is  closely  connected 
with  the  lectures.    It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical 
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properties  and  the  biological  relations  of  the  food  prin- 
ciples, their  application  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  the 
planning  of  dietaries  and  the  serving  of  meals.  Two 
periods  a  week,  lectures ;  four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.     Sophomore  elective. 

II.  Menu  Planning  and  Advanced  Cookery.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  I,  or  its  equivalent,  Home  Eco- 
nomics I.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics I.  More  complex  dishes  and  a  greater  variety  of 
combinations  are  prepared  and  served.  Each  student  is 
responsible  for  the  marketing,  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  luncheon,  also  the  presentation  of  a  demonstration 
solving  a  present-day  food  problem.  The  lectures 
include  the  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration, storage,  and  handling  of  the  staple  foods  as 
found  in  the  market;  food  legislation  and  inspection; 
demand  and  supply,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  buyer. 
Two  periods  a  week,  lectures;  four  periods,  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  I,  Chemistry  I,  Organic 
Chemistry,  or  Biology. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Harley,  M.  D.  Miss  Guion 

I.  Hygiene.  A  practical  course  in  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  body  with  a  view  of  inspiring 
greater  respect  and  care  for  the  mechanism.  The  influ- 
ence of  good  and  bad  environment  on  health.  Diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  sleep,  emergencies.  One  hour  a  week 
for  one  year.    Eequired  of  all  freshmen. 
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II.     Physiology  and  Sanitation. 

(a)  Physiology  of  nutrition,  the  nervous  system,  the 
ductless  glands.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

(b)  Home  and  municipal  sanitation,  educational  hy- 
giene, child  nurture,  neighborhood  work,  first  aid,  con- 
tagious diseases.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
Prerequisite,  first  semester  of  physiology. 

Physical  Training. 

I.  (a)  Swedish  drill  and  apparatus  work.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  winter  term. 

I.  (b)  Corrective  gymnastics  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  cases.  Twice  a  week  during  the  win- 
ter term. 

II.  Outdoor  Sports.  Basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis, 
hockey,  and  swimming.  Two  hours  a  week  during  fall 
and  spring  terms. 

Courses  I  and  II  required  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

III.  Dancing.  Polk  and  aesthetic  dancing.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  winter  and  spring  terms.  Elective 
for  all  students. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Crawford  Miss  Barbour 

Miss  Hull  Miss  Williams 

Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses. 
I.    Theory  of  Music.    This  course  includes  a  thor- 
ough study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elemen- 
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tary  harmony  and  analysis.  Ear  training  and  keyboard 
exercises.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year.  Will  count 
towards  the  B.  A.  degree  as  a  freshman  elective.  Open 
to  special  students. 

II.  Harmony.  Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies, 
cadencies,  dissonances,  sequences,  non-harmonic  tones, 
organ  point,  altered  chords,  modulation.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Course 
I.  Will  count  towards  the  B.  A.  degree  as  sophomore 
and  junior  elective.     Open  to  special  students. 

III.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  connection 
of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of  non-har- 
monic tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part  writing.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  year.  Sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
elective.     Open  to  special  students. 

IV.  Counterpoint.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Har- 
mony.   Will  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

VI.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homophony, 
transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  history  to  the 
period  of  the  great  masters.  Study  of  the  classic,  roman- 
tic and  modern  schools  of  composition,  history  of  instru- 
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ments  and  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  with  practical 
illustrations  from  their  works.  Two  hours  a  week,  one 
year.  Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents. 

Musical  Appreciation.  This  course,  which  is  open 
to  all  students  and  requires  no  previous  musical  knowl- 
edge, aims  to  give  a  general  comprehension  of  music  such 
as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It  in- 
cludes an  explanation  of  thematic  development;  ear 
training  in  harmonic  perception ;  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra ;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music,  song, 
oratorio  and  opera,  illustrated  by  works  of  representative 
composers.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Practical  Courses. 

Collegiate  Course  in  Interpretative  Pianoforte 
Playing.  Credit  towards  the  degree  will  be  given  for 
practical  music  in  all  four  years  of  the  college  course, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  prescribed  theoretical 
courses.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
unless  she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do 
this  she  must  be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and  such 
pieces  as  Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  op.  94,  No.  2, 
or  Impromptu,  op.  142,  in  A  flat,  together  with  correct 
treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedaling ;  also  in  passage 
work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes  to  100.  The  stu- 
dent must  also  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  Equivalents  of 
the  above-mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director. 
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I.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  technically 
work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  and  will 
include:  Bach  Three-Part  Inventions,  sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  earlier  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
smaller  compositions  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern 
composers,  as  well  as  technique  and  studies  adapted  to 
individual  needs.  In  supplementary  class  work  the  stu- 
dent will  study  musical  acoustics,  the  orchestra  and  its 
instruments.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course 
unless  taken  in  connection  with  theoretical  Courses  I  or 
III.  Freshman  elective.  Open  to  special  students. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

II.  In  the  second,  year  compositions  by  Scarlatti, 
Handel,  and  other  early  classic  writers  will  be  studied, 
also  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart,  and 
recital  pieces.  Co-related  work  in  technique.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

III.  The  course  for  the  third  year  will  include  a 
study  of  the  suites  of  Bach,  concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  continued  study  of  the  Eomanticists, 
together  with  compositions  of  MacDowell,  Cyril  Scott, 
Debussy,  and  other  modern  composers.  Advanced 
technical  studies;   analysis  of  compositions. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach 
will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the 
modern  Russian  and  French  schools.  Study  of  musical 
forms.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  this 
course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  public 
recital.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the 
entrance  requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted 
in  the  department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

Voice  Culture.  The  course  in  solo  singing  will  in- 
clude control  of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and  build- 
ing of  the  voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocal- 
ises, songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing.  Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are 
offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  training. 

(b)  Glee  club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at  sight 
and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin.  The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic 
grading  of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos  and 
ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modern  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar  or- 
chestra. 

Eecitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of  repute. 

ART 

(a)     HISTORICAL  COURSES 
Miss  McLaws 

I.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  of  Art.  This 
course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  expression,  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  activities,  and  re- 
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suits  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  also  gives  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Eenaissance  on  modern  life.  It  studies  An- 
cient, Mediaeval,  Eenaissance,  and  Modern  Art.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  year.     Sophomore  or  junior  elective. 

II.  Histoey  of  Painting.  A  critical  study  of  the 
technique,  subjects,  composition,  and  historical  relations 
of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  I. 

(b)     PRACTICAL  COURSES 

III.  Elementaey  Deawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  color 
from  nature,  life,  cast,  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things  pictori- 
ally  for  form,  line,  color,  and  composition.  Qualified 
students  may  work  in  oil. 

IV.  Design  and  Applied  Course.  The  theory  of 
harmony  in  color,  form,  and  material  is  developed  by  a 
logical  sequence  of  problems  dealing  with  pictorial  com- 
position, design,  and  applications  to  block-printing, 
stenciling,  clay  and  other  mediums  of  expression. 

V.  Interior  Decoration. 

(a)  The  Theory  of  Harmony  in  Color. 

(b)  Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 

This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finishing  of 
interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and  treat- 
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ment  of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of  furniture  and 
rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pictures,  with  their 
frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other  material  connected 
with  house  furnishing. 

VI.  Commercial  Advertising. 

VII.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 
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LECTURE  AND  CONCERT  COURSE  1917-1918 

LECTURERS  1917-1918 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Kobertson  Hale:    "The  Drama 
as  a  Social  Force." 

Dean  Lois  Kimball  Mathews:   "College  Women  of 
To-Day  and  of  To-Morrow." 

Major  Ian  Hay  Beith:    "Carrying  On." 
Mr.  Henry  Oldys:    "Food  Conservation." 
Mr.  Henry  Oldys :   "Bird  Lore  and  Bird  Notes." 
Miss  Helen  Fraser:   "Women  and  War  Work." 
Dr.  Lindsay  Eogers:    "America  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions." 


CONCERTS  1917-1918 
Mr.  John  Powell,  pianist. 
Mme.  Merle  Alcock,  contralto. 
Mr.  Bechtel  Alcock,  tenor. 
Mr.  Edward  Morris,  pianist. 
Mrs.  David  Mannes,  pianist. 
Mr.  David  Mannes,  violinist. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  In- 
stitute. 

Tuition     $150.00 

Board,   room,   laundry 350.00 

Library,  lecture,  and  church  dues 12.00 

Infirmary  fee    10.00 

Extra  charges. 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite 50.00 

Fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory  science 10.00 

Diploma  5.00 

Art    75.00 

Music. 

Music,  piano,  tuition  from  Director 125.00 

"       Instructor    90.00 

"      use  of  piano  for  practice 15.00 

"       vocal    90.00 

"       use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice 10.00 

"       violin     90.00 

"       use  of  room  for  violin  practice 5.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  payable  at  entrance. 
One-half  of  any  extra  charge  for  the  year  is  also  due  at 
entrance.  The  remainder  is  due  February  first,  at  which 
time  a  bill  will  be  rendered. 

At  the  time  of  application  for  admission  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  must  be  deposited  by  each  student  to  secure  a 
room.    This  fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment. 
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It  will  be  forfeited  in  case  of  withdrawal  unless  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  is  given  before  August  fifteenth  of  the 
year  for  which  application  is  made. 

Laundey. — Eighteen  pieces  are  allowed  weekly.  All 
above  this  amount  are  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

Infiemaet. — The  charge  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra  nursing 
is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  contagious  illness 
where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the  cost  of  the  nurse 
and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to  the  student.  In  case 
a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for  a  total  length  of  time 
exceeding  two  weeks,  even  though  any  one  visit  is  less 
than  two  weeks,  the  extra  time  will  be  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

Books  and  Stationeey. — Books  and  stationery  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Students'  Book  Shop.  A  deposit 
of  $15.00  must  be  made  with  the  Book  Shop  to  cover  the 
cost  of  books.  Any  balance  will  be  returned  in  June. 
No  books  will  be  ordered  without  the  deposit.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Students'  Book  Shop. 
The  management  of  the  Book  Shop  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  college. 

Guests. — A  charge  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter  a  day  is  made  for  guests  who  stay  at  the  college. 

As  the  accommodations  for  guests  are  limited,  ar- 
rangements for  their  reception  must  be  made  in  advance 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  housekeeping  department. 

Guests  may  not  be  lodged  in  the  dormitories. 
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Guests  can  not  be  accommodated  at  the  college  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

Eecess  and  Other  Charges. — A  charge  of  two  dol- 
lars a  day  or  ten  dollars  a  week  is  made  for  students  and 
all  other  persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the 
Christmas  and  spring  recess. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

DEDUCTIONS  AND  REFUNDS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition 
except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  or  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made  un- 
less the  absence  of  the  student,  delay  in  arriving  or  with- 
drawal, is  for  reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  In  such  cases  a  deduction  or  refund 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  will  be  made  for 
board,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month  for 
music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  This  deduction  is 
reckoned  from  the  time  the  formal  notice  of  withdrawal 
is  received.  The  periods  of  Christmas  or  spring  vacation 
are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND    STUDENTS'   AID 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  ten  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  are 
given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  such 
applicants  as  are  deemed  worthy. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Tea  Room  have  been  invested  and 
the  interest  furnishes  a  limited  number  of  scholarships. 
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A  few  remunerative  positions  are  open  in  the  college 
for  students  desiring  such  opportunities. 

EQUIPMENT 

Location. — Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lynchburg  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  south 
of  Washington  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Kail- 
road.    See  map  on  page  81. 

Geounds. — The  college  grounds  consist  of  about  three 
thousand  acres.  The  campus,  with  its  green  lawns,  its 
ancient  woodlands,  its  gardens  and  meadows,  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  the  most  extensive  sports  and  exercise. 
A  pleasant  lake  affords  boating  and  swimming  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  skating  in  winter.  The  athletic  field 
provides  for  hockey,  basket-ball  and  tennis.  The  un- 
usual extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus  and  the  charm  of 
the  surrounding  Blue  Eidge  Mountains  make  riding, 
driving  and  cross-country  walking  particularly  popular 
with  the  students. 

A  large  farm  and  dairy  supply  the  college  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  cream  and  milk. 

Buildings. — The  present  college  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen 
buildings.  These  buildings,  of  a  uniform  style  of  archi- 
tecture, are  to  be  connected  by  arcades.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  two  quadrangles :  one  containing  eight  dormi- 
tories, a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium ;  the  other, 
the  academic  building,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the 
science  hall  and  the  industrial  building.  Of  these 
buildings,  five  dormitories  and  the  academic  building 
have  been  erected. 
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Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  Virginia  home- 
stead of  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  now  the  President's 
house  and  contains  the  administrative  offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  other  houses — residences  of 
the  professors — a  steam  laundry,  a  cold-storage  plant,  a 
creamery,  a  power-house,  and  a  building  containing  the 
Tea  Eoom  and  Book  Store. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  They  contain  single  rooms,  double 
rooms  and  suites,  and  each  dormitory  has  its  own  recep- 
tion-room. 

The  academic  building  contains  large  and  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio,  and  the  science  laboratories. 
At  present  the  library  is  housed  in  the  academic  build- 
ing. It  consists  of  about  six  thousand  well-selected  vol- 
umes in  addition  to  the  general  reference  books  and 
magazine  files.  The  reading-room  supplies  the  leading 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  assembly  hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all 
public  exercises  are  held,  is  a  large  admirably  lighted 
room  seating  four  hundred  persons. 

The  gymnasium,  located  in  Grammer  Hall,  is  equip- 
ped with  modern  apparatus. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  re- 
sides on  the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  every  student  who  enters  college,  and 
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supervises  the  health  of  the  students  and  the  general 
living  conditions  of  the  college. 

The  infirmary  comprises  four  bright,  pleasant  rooms 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  resident  nurse.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  infirmary  diet.  The  physi- 
cian's suite  and  the  room  of  the  nurse  are  connected  with 
the  infirmary. 

Owing  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  out-of-door 
life,  the  exceptionally  fine  climate  and  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply, the  health  of  the  students  is  unusually  good,  and 
many  who  can  not  successfully  complete  their  college 
courses  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  under  more  con- 
fining conditions  can  do  their  work  at  Sweet  Briar  with 
a  steady  improvement  in  health. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  SERVICES 

While  strictly  non-sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Daily  re- 
ligious exercises  and  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the 
chapel.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday 
services. 

Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  organized  among  the  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  in  the 
curriculum. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  has 
organized  and  actively  directs  practical  social  work  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

A  resident  chaplain  conducts  the  various  services  and 
devotes  his  time  to  furthering  the  religious  life  of  the 
college.  Visiting  ministers  of  various  denominations 
frequently  conduct  the  Sunday  services. 
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GOVERNMENT 


The  discipline  of  the  college  is  educative  in  character 
and  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  The  College  Council,  composed  of 
three  representatives  from  the  faculty,  the  president  of 
the  Student  Government  Association  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  classes,  is  an  advisory  and  recom- 
mending body. 

Every  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  acts  as  adviser  in  classification  and  in  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  student.  The  same  ad- 
viser is  continued  throughout  the  sophomore  year. 

The  honor  system  obtains  at  the  college  and  all  tests  % 
and  examinations  are  given  under  this  system.    Any  vio- 
lation of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense  of  great 
seriousness. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station  and  meets  regularly  all  local 
trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart  on  other 
trains  should  notify  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  directly  by  wire  or  by  long- 
distance telephone. 


Announcements  of  Sweet  Briar  Academy,  a  prepara- 
tory school  connected  with  the  college,  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


At  the  close  of  each  recess  every  student  is  expected  to 
be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified.  In  case  of  un- 
avoidable detention  she  must  notify  the  President  before 
the  close  of  the  recess,  and  after  her  return  she  must  pre- 
sent the  reasons  for  the  delay  to  the  faculty. 


Every  student  must  supply  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  comfort. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked  with 
Cash's  woven  names. 
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STTTDEKTS 


SENIORS 


w  /Barkalow,   Vivienne Denver,    Colorado 

w    Bowers,   Iloe Kirklin,   Indiana 

•^*  •'^fiarroll,  Cornelia  Dotterer Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

f^ase,  Louise East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gibbon,  Corinne Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


f^Juggenheimer,   Cilia Lynchburg,  Virginia 

V Kintzing,  Gertrude Hanover,  Pennsylvania 

l^owman,  Elizabeth Lowman,  New  York 


nn^fhAcVey,  Margaret Richmond,   Virginia 

^pja^Marshall,  Catherine Rock  Island,  Illinois 

gr  Martin,  Marianne  Read Norfolk,  Virginia 

^Pratt,  Jane  C Highland,  New  York 

^teed,  Mary  S New  York  City 

WSenver,  Charlotte  de  Beaumont Cleveland,  Ohio 

frSmith,  Eleanor  Ramsey Newark,  New  Jersey 

l^^vollitt,   G.   Elanette Chicago,   Illinois 

•  /Turk,  Esther  Cornwall Geneva,  New  York 

^I^Valker,  Ida  Thames Louisville,  Kentucky 

JUNIORS 

*  Anderson,   Henrietta Breckenridge,  Minnesota 

«  Block,  Katherine  D Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

t  Eggleston,   Elizabeth Blacksburg,   Virginia 

\,     t  Freeman,  Florence  Stuyvesant Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

I  Gilmore,  Delia-May Chicago,  Illinois 

0  Gilmore,  Rosanne Dayton,  Ohio 

•  Hammond,  Louise  S Covington,  Virginia 

•  Hodge,  A.  Elizabeth Cincinnati,  Ohio 

»  Luke,    Isabel .. Covington,    Virginia 

Miller,    Virginia Austin,    Texas 

Neal,   Dorothy Boise,   Idaho 

)^    |  Nixon,  Mary  Jones Boonville,  Missouri 

»  Payne,   Josephine Covington,   Virginia 

y     «    Schurman,  Lee  Ottila Fremont,  Nebraska 

j    Sharpe,  Caroline  Johnston Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
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ft    Thomson,  Mildred  Quarles Norfolk,  Virginia 

(j  Towne,   Catherine  Bell Evanston,   Illinois 

A  Valentine,  Dorothy Woodbridge,  New  Jersey 

t,  Wallace,   Dorothy  Elizabeth Veedersburg,   Indiana 

^  Wild,  Hannah  i<  ranees Indianapolis,  Indiana 

I  Wood,  Isabel  Hedges Charlottesville,  Virginia      ( 

SOPHOMORES 

| 

*  Ball,    Geraldine Tampa,    Florida    * 

y^  Barret,    Gwendolyn Louisa,    Virginia    4 

B*HTy-,-~ Myrel Idaho   Falls,   Idaho    ^ 

v  *  Beeson,  Helen Columbus,  Ohio 

Bigger,   Madeline   Russell Richmond,  Virginia 

Bishop,    Helen Logansport,    Indiana 

y  ft   Crabbs,  Mary  Virginia Crawfordsville,  Indiana     ^ 

•»  Freiberg,  Caroline  P Cincinnati,  Ohio     * 

Gauss,    Pauline Peoria,    Illinois     , 

Guthrie.    Helen-Mar Mattoon,    Illinois     . 

Hammond,  Mattie  D Covington,  Virginia 

"^  •  Hanna,  Nancy  P Washington,  D.  C. 

"A.  Jjji'ks,  Alleine  Brent Oxford,  North  Carolina 

*  Hulburd,   Ruth   Mary. Cleveland.   Ohio 

*  Johnston,  Helen  Rutherford Richmond,  Virginia 

^'"rp,  T>  tithajc1"" , ,JTn«mn« New  York  City 

Knapp,   Roberta   F Rockford.   Illinois 

•    Loney,  Corinne  Speck Superior,  Wisconsin 

McGeorge,    Rebecca Wilmington,   Delaware 

McNeal,  Idelle  Mortimer Fairport,  Virginia 

f     Massie,  Ida  Watkins Richmond,  Virginia 

ft    Merrell,   Virginia   Jane Coshocton,   Ohio 

%    Pennypacker,  Elmyra  Wells Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

^  Raiff,  Mary  Frances Rutherford,  New  Jersey 

t    Rozelle.    Maynette Chambersburg,    Pennsylvania 

/    I    Sawyer,  Lelia  R Englewood,  New  Jersey 

Sloan,    Edna Cleveland.    Ohio 

•  Webb,  Isabel Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wiener.  Marie Chicago,  Illinois 
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freshmen 

«   Adams,    Emma Richmond,    Virginia 

t   Ahara.    Josephine Mishawaka,    Indiana 

v    4  Allen,  Rhoda  M Olean.  New  York 

k  Anderson,    Gertrude Findlay,   Ohio 

0  Armistead,   Ruth Churchland,   Virginia 

(    0  Babcock,  Alice Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth  Irwin Norfolk,  Virginia 

9  Brosius,  Genevieve Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

»  Bruner,   Julia Akron,    Ohio 

Cerf,  Dorothy Montclair,  New  Jersey 

(  laxton,  Ann  Elizabeth Washington.  D.  C. 

«  Cole,  Elizabeth  J Chicago,  Illinois 

•  Cordes,    Katherine Chicago,    Illinois 

#  Davis,    Katharine Milford,    Delaware 

Deekens,  Margaret  Lamar Cumberland,  Maryland 

0  Dun  ell,  Edith  M Cincinnati,   Ohio 

firnast,  Frances   Dallas,  Texas 

Eldridge.  Willie  Belle. Gregory,  Arkansas 

♦  Ellis,  Mildred  M Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 

f,  Ellsworth,  Fanny  G Bronxville,  New  York 

firtf.1.  -Elizabeth-  Dor«M» West  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Evans,  Alice   Streator,  Illinois 

Evans,  Francese San  Antonio,  Texas 

i  Evans,  Marion  E New  York  City 

Finke,    Eleanor Cincinnati,    Ohio 

^  Flanner.   Hildegarde Indianapolis,  Indiana 

•  Geer,   Ruth Toledo,   Ohio 

Glenn,  Ethel  M Temple,  Texas 

-  Godwin,  Isabel  M Richmond,   Virginia 

|  Gould,  Mary   Eleanor Shreveport,   Louisiana 

ft   Greer,  Oden Houston,  Texas 

Gschwindt,  Christine Rockford,  Illinois 

Guilbert.   Julia Ashland,  Virginia 

*  Hanitch,   Catherine  L Superior,   Wisconsin 

♦  Hauch,  Katherine Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

.   Helmick,  Frances  V Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

•  Ives,  Florence  Bliss Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
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*  Job,  Dorothy  Ann Ashland,  Kentucky 

Klingelhof  er,  Olivia Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

T  i  rl  fl     F t tli rim-   FlrTnT Mobile,   Alabama 

Lincoln,  Marian  F Montclair,  New  Jersey 

*  Lundholm,   Ruth St.   Paul,   Minnesota 

McCaa,  Nellie Norfolk,  Virginia 

MacDonnell,   Emma   B Austin,   Texas 

p    McLemore,   Mary   Willis Suffolk,   Virginia 

#    McNally,  Mary  B Renalara,  Mississippi 

•  Matthews,  Marie Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Millard,  Georgea  G Toledo,  Ohio 

♦  Mitchell,  Olive  E Bedford,  Indiana 

Moor*'.    Barbara   Minor Marion.  South   Carolina 

ft  Moore,  Halle  V Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Morris,  Edith  Marjorie Evanston,   Illinois 

Nelson,   Dorothea Rockford,  Illinois 

*  North,    Marion Rockford,   Illinois 

f    Pennewill,  Katharine  Ellison Dover,   Delaware 

Perkins,  Martha  Garland Norfolk,  Virginia 

Petritz,  Margaret  Louise Rockford,  Illinois 

Pochat,  Louise Norwood,  Ohio 

Powell,  Dorothy  Duer Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Pryor,  Dorothy   B Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 

t*  Rouse,   Shelley   Reade Covington,   Kentucky 

Schladermundt,  Rosaline Bronxville,  New  York 

—   Schold,  Sigrid  M North  Branch,  Minnesota 

♦  Scovell,  Florence  L Shreveport,  Louisiana 

6   Shafer,  Marian  D Brockport,  New  York 

Shayler,   Ernestine   Lee Seattle,   Washington 

Shepherd,  Helen  Cornelia Oak  Park,  Illinois 

*  Shoop,  Sarah  Elizabeth Suffolk,  Virginia 

'    Short,  Ophelia  E Lawrenceville,  Virginia 

*  Simpson,   Ruth Lowell,   Massachusetts 

€  Smith,  Emma  H Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Smith,   Harriet   Esther Hanover,   Pennsylvania 

▼  Stinson,  Mary  G Mount  Vernon,  Indiana 

•  Taylor,   Claire Excelsior,   Minnesota 

%  Taylor,    Katherine Memphis,   Tennessee 


CATALOGUE 


OF 


Sweet  Briar  College 


SWEET  BRIAR,  VIRGINIA 


1919-1920 


I  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  oontinue  to  give  generous  support  to 
their  schools  of  all  grades  and  that  the  schools  ad- 
just themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  con- 
ditions to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less 
opportunity  for  education  because  of  the  war  and  that 
the  Kation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people.   1  approve  most 
heartily  your  plans  for  making  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education  a  comprehensive  campaign  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  and  for  the  maintenance  of  attendance  upcn 
them,  and  trust  that  you  may  have  the  cooperation  in 
this  work  of  the  American  Council  of  Education. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 


^X^ 
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CALENDAR,  1919 

1920 

JANUARY 

JULY 

JANUARY 

S    M  T  W  T    F   S 
12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 
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MARCH 
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21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  

....     12    3    4    5    6 
7    8    9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31  

APRIL 

OCTOBER 
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12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 
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20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  

12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 
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12    3 
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12    3 
~4  1    6  "J    8    9  10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  

1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31  

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  

1 

....     12    3    4    5    6 
7    8    9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31  

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  

CALENDAR 


1919 

Sept.  15  Monday 
Sept.  16  Tuesday 

Sept.  IT  Wednesday 


Sept. 

18  Thursday 

Oct. 

24  Friday 

Nov. 

27  Thursday 

Dec. 

19  Friday 

] 
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Jan. 

7  Wednesday 

Jan. 

26  Monday 

Feb. 

2  Monday 

Mar. 

26  Friday 

Apr. 

6  Tuesday 

May 

15  Saturday 

May 

22  Saturday 

May- 

30  Sunday 

June 

1  Tuesday 

Examinations  for  entrance. 
Registration  of  new  students 

9:00-12:30,  1:30-4:00. 
Registration    of   old    students 

9:00-12:30,  1:30-4:00. 
First  semester  begins. 
Founders'  Day. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    A  holiday. 
Christmas     vacation     begins     at 

11:20  a.  m. 


The  college  reopens  at  8  :40  a.  m. 
Semester  examinations  begin. 
Second  semester  begins. 
Spring  vacation  begins  at  11 :20 

A.  M. 

College  reopens  at  8 :40  a.  m. 
Senior  examinations  begin. 
Final  examinations  begin. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Eleventh  Annual  Commencement. 


FOUNDATION 


The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Eight  Eeverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  E.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of 
Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to  pro- 
cure the  incorporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia  of 
"Sweet  Briar  Institute,"  and  to  establish  the  same  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  her  daughter,  Daisy  Williams, 
turning  over  to  it  all  property  left  them  in  trust.  She 
provided  that  this  corporation  should  be  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors,  the  first  members  of 
which  should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The 
Directors  were  to  hold  all  properties  in  trust  and  to 
fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  her  will:  "The  said 
corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and 
shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plantation 
a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet  Briar 
Institute'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an  education  in 
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sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society/' 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing To  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self -perpetuating 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  niem- 
bers:  The  Eight  Eeverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  the 
Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  E.  Harding,  the  Eeverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  E.  Watts. 

At  its  first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board 
of  Directors  determined  that  the  foundation  should  be 
free  from  denominational  control,  but  distinctly  reli- 
gious in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical  and 
modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the 
highest  college  standards. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

REV.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D.,  President 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

REV.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 
Salem,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE 

Lynchburg  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  R.  WALTON  MOORE 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Va. 

MRS.    BEVERLEY    B.    MUNFORD 
Richmond,  Va. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
FACULTY 

KM  I  LIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  I). 
President  and  Professor  of  English 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

THOMAS  DEANE  LEWIS 
Graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College;    B.  D.,  the  Episcopal 

Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain    to   the   College 

CLEMENT  TYSON  GOODE 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College;    A.  M.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 
A.  M.,  LTniversity  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other  German  and  American  musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA  RANDALL  McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;    student  and 

teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art;    pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University; 

Graduate  Work,  Chicago  University 

Professor  of  History 
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RUTH  B.  HOWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University;  graduate  student   at 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  and  at  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

*EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 
B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JOSEPHINE  P.  SIMRALL 

B.   S.,  ^Yellesley  College;   graduate  work,  Johns  Hopkins  and 

Columbia  Universities 

Professor  of  Psychology 

KATHARINE  LUMMIS 

A.  B..  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University 

Professor  of  Latin 

ROSE  DUDLEY  SCEARCE 

A.  B..  Smith  College;    graduate  work  at  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemist ry 

BERTHA  LANGWILL 

A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modern   Languages 

ELIZABETH  FRIENCH  JOHNSON 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;    A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 

♦Absent  on  leave. 
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isabel  stone 

A.  H..  Wellesley;    M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

LEILA  HUEBSCH 

B.   S..    [owa   State  College;    graduate   work   at    University  of 

Chicago 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

JOSEPHINE  GUION 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Divert  or  of  Physical  Training 

CAROLINE  HILL  CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

*CHARLOTTE  KENDALL  HULL 

Graduate    of   Chicago    Musical    College;     pupil    of   Viardot    in 

Paris  and  of  Seveik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 

MARIA  CLINTON  COLLINS 

B.  L..  University  of  Cincinnati;    A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College 

Instructor  in  History 

ANNA  S.  THATCHER 

B.  L..  Smith  College;    M.  A.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  English 

MARY  SEARLE 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

MARCELIA  WAGNER 

A.  B..  Wellesley  College 

Instructor  in  Botany 


"Absent  on  leave. 
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ANNE  MURPHY 

A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  English 

SARA  E.  CONRAD 

A.  M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructor  in  English 

MARY  McGEHEE 

A.  B.,  University  of  Colorado 

Instructor  in  Latin 

NETTIE  MOORE 

A.  B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;    M.  A.,  University  of 

Chicago 

Instructor  in  Modem  Languages 

FLORENCE  BARBOUR 

Pupil  of  Therese  Chaigneau  Rammet,  Paris,  France;    graduate 

of  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  under  Marcian 

Thalberg 

Instructor  in  Piano 

EVELYN  WILLIAMS 

Instructor  in   Theoretical  Music  and  History  of  Music 

JEANNE  ALEXANDER 

Instructor   iti    Violin 

JESSIE  BROWN 
Librarian 

CICELY  MILLER 

Assistant   Librarian 

DOROTHY  E.  WALLACE 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 

CATHERINE  BELL  TOWNE 

Assistant  in  Biology 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

EMI  LIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 
President 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

MARY  HARLEY,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  College 

GRACE  BURR  LEWIS 

Registrar  and  Secretary  to  the  President 

ROSS  V.  MARTINDALE 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Executive  Committee. — The  President,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Mr.  Goode,  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Morenus,  Miss  Patte- 
son,  Miss  Young,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Howland, 
Miss  Simrall,  Dr.  Lummis,  Miss  Huebsch,  Dr.  Stone,  Mrs. 
Scearce. 

Committee  on  Admission. — Dr.  Lummis,  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Committee  on  Instruction. — Miss  Howland,  Miss  Sparrow, 
Miss  Bartlett,  Mr.  Goode. 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. — Mr.  Worthington,  the 
President,  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Langwill. 

Committee  on  Schedule. — Dr.  Lummis,  Dr.  Johnson,  Miss 
Simrall. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Music. — Miss  Young,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Miss  Howland,  Miss  Sparrow,  the  President. 

Committee  on  Library. — Miss  Bartlett,  Mr.  Goode,  Miss 
Patteson,  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Lewis,  Miss  Collins,  Miss  Lang- 
will. 

Committee  on  Athletics. — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Guion,  Mr.  Dew. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications. — Mr.  Goode,  Miss 
Thatcher,  Miss  McLaws. 

Committee  on  Dramatics. — Miss  Simrall,  Miss  Young,  Miss 
Murphy. 

Committee  on  Academic  and  Social  Functions. — Miss  Craw- 
ford, Miss  Thatcher,  Miss  Huebsch,  Miss  Wagner. 

Committee  on  Bookshop  and  Tea-Room. — Miss  Simrall,  Miss 
Howland,  Dr.  Stone. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  relating  to  admission  to  the  col- 
lege should  be  addressed  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Registrar. 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

She  should  present  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  her 
ability,  condition  of  health,  and  character. 

No  application  will  be  filed  until  an  application 
blank — to  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar — has  been 
filled  out  and  returned  to  the  college. 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  A  student  cannot  be 
registered  nor  her  room  reserved  until  this  fee  is 
received.  The  amount,  $10.00,  is  deducted  from  the  first 
payment. 

No  registration  fee  is  refunded  on  account  of  with- 
drawal of  the  student  later  than  July  15. 

No  student  may  register  in  the  college  later  than 
three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Note. — Students  should  register  upon  the  dates  indi- 
cated in  the  college  calendar.  A  fee  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  late  registration. 

METHOD  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  by  examination  or 
upon  certificate  from  an  accredited  institution. 
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EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  col- 
lege on  June  2-4  and  September  15.  All  applications 
for  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar 
at  least  one  month  before  the  date  set  for  the  exami- 
nation. 

CERTIFICATION 

A  certificate  blank  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar. 
This  blank  should  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  principal 
of  the  preparatory  school  which  the  applicant  has  at- 
tended. It  should  include  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
studied,  the  amount  of  work  covered  in  each  subject, 
and  the  grades  obtained.  This  certificate  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  or  to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  application  has  been  made. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  as  specified  below.  A  unit 
means  a  year's  work  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one 
subject. 

I.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

English    3  units 

History    1  unit 

Mathematics    3  units 

Latin    4  units 

Elective    4  units 

II.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  degree. 

English    3  units 

Science     1  unit 
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Mathematics    3  units 

Foreign  Languages 4  units 

Elective    4  units 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin,  I 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.     Four  units  of  any  one  ■' 
language  except  Greek  or  Spanish  may  be  offered.    Any 
combination  must  provide  for  at  least  three  units  of  one 
language  and  two  of  another.    The  additional  unit  may 
be  offered  as  an  elective. 

III.     Electives  for  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree. 

The  remaining  four  or  four  and  a  half  units  may  be 
elected  from  the  following  list : 

Botany  or  Zoology 1  unit 

Chemistry    1  unit 

('ivies   i/o  unit 

French   2-4  units 

German    2-4  units 

Greek     1-3  units 

History    1-2  units 

Latin    2-4  units 

Physics     1  unit 

Physiography     Y2  imit 

Physiology y2  unit 

Spanish    2  units 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  i/>  unit  each,  on? 
examination. 

Xote. — All  students  entering  college  must  meet  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  whether  or  not  they 
expect  to  take  the  full  amount  of  work  leading  to  a 
degree. 
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Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  college  if  con- 
ditioned in  more  than  two  units. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  and 
when  not  entering  from  other  colleges  of  recognized 
rank  must  pass  examination  in  the  work  offered. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  a  limited  amount  of  work 
done  at  approved  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  Students  who  wish  to  take  summer  courses 
should  consult  at  Sweet  Briar  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges, 
an  arrangement  of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
may  be  considered  as  deferred  subjects. 


ADMISSION  SUBJECTS  IN  DETAIL 


ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1915-19 

(a)  Heading  and  Peactice.  —  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best 
specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  her 
attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what 
she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  pro- 
vided for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 
The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I, 
II.  Ill,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVII.  XXI.    The  JEneid. 
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The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Jfineid  should  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any 
other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  HI,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Cwsar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory :  Morte  d' Arthur 
(about  100  pages);  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Part  I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott;  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Jane  Austen;  any  one  of  the  novels;  Maria 
Edgeworth :  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee :  Dick- 
ens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray :  any  one  of  the 
novels;  George  Eliot:  any  one  of  the  novels;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell:  C  ran  ford;  Kingsley :  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward  the  Wake;  Eeade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  : 
Blackmore :  Lorna  Boone;  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
School-days;  Stevenson  :  any  one  of  the  novels  which 
are  out  of  copyright ;  Cooper :  any  one  of  the  novels ; 
Poe:  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne:  any  one  of  the  novels 
which  are  out  of  copyright;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories 
by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet/  Papers,  or  selections 
from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Boswell:    Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson   (about 
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200  pages)  ;  Franklin:  Autobiography;  Irving:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Sketch  Booh  (about  200  pages),  or  the 
Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb: 
Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages)  ; 
Lockhart :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages):  Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Sivift,  Addison,  and 
Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay :  one  of  the 
following  essays:  Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Ar- 
bJaji ;  Trevelyan  :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay 
(about  200  pages)  ;  Buskin  :  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana:  Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast;  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall 
and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  let- 
ter to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman :  The  Oregon  Trail: 
Thoreau:  Walden;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about 
150  pages)  ;  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Brail: fust 
Table;  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travel*  with 
a  Donkey;  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from 
Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving 
Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piecr 
of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writer-:  ;i  col- 
lection of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 
{First  Series) :  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  attention 
to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Palgrave  : 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not 
chosen  for  study  under  B)  ;    Goldsmith:    The  Tra.rrUrr 
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and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
for  example,  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  and  Berwick  and 
Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later 
ballads;  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III, 
or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay:  The  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada, 
Ivry;  Tennyson :  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea, 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides, 
My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City, 
The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  "De  Gustibus — /' 
The  Pied  Piper,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold:  Sohrab 
and  Rustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  Selections 
from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Peactice. — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continua- 
tion of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar,  Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. 
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Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Booh  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke :  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright; 
and  Lincoln :  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington : 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with 
a  selection  from  Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay :  Life  of 
Johnson;  Emerson :  Essay  on  Manners. 

HISTORY  (2  Units) 

For  the  prescribed  point  in, history,  the  student  must 
present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory  study  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social  as 
well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any  of 
the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  History;  to  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabulary  to  enable  her 
to  read  the  more  advanced  works  intelligently,  and  to 
have  had  some  training  in  the  writing  of  abstracts. 
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The  student  is  expected,  also,  to  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  exam- 
ination to  show  her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by 
her  own  drawings,  or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  out- 
line map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to  have 
taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the  best 
preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS   (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebea. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions: 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  includ- 
ing complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear 
equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities ;  problems  depending  on  linear 
equations ;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers:  exponents, 
including  fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal:  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved 
by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents:  the  formulas 
for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout 
the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve 
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putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics, 
and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods 
and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ;  the 
solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems:  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and 
plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount  than 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manilian 
Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline ;  Virgil,  Mneid  I-VI. 
The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected 
from  the  following  authors  and  works :  Caesar  (Gallic 
War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (ora- 
tions, letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War);  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
/Eneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered  by 
all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  /Eneid  I,  II,  and  either  IV 
or  VI  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflec- 
tions, all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary 
syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read,  with 
ability  to  nse  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin  prose. 
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It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight  reading  and 
to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics  are 
similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting 
II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions,  forms, 
and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  contin- 
uous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose  of 
similar  difficulty.     ' 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
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sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as 
defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1 .  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns:  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  1 75  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing  from 
memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well-graded 
reader  for  beginners;  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France: 
Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  bleus;  Malot, 
Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
1.     The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 
or  biographical  sketches. 
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2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Daudet,  Le 
Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
UAbbe  Constantin:  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions 
involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is 
expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to 
600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to 
be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing 
from  dictation. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  les 
Oberle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colombo,;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 

GERMAN  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

2-Unit  Eequirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage 
of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given 
upon  unusual  words  and  constructions,  to  put  into  Ger- 
man short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  transla- 
tion, and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  be- 
long to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also 
upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 
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4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also 
to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated 
texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish), and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  After  one  of 
the  many  Eeaders  especially  prepared  for  beginners, 
Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle 
von  Niirriberg ;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baum- 
bach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  literature 
in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read 
and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use 
her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly 
in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Ger  stacker's 
Germelshausen  ;    Eichendorff's   Aus   dem   Leben   eines 

♦During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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Taugenichts;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Jensen's 
Die  bra/une  Erica;  Seidel's  Lebrecht  Hiihnchen ;  Fulda's 
Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one). 

3-Unit  ^Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diffi- 
cutly,  whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from 
a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical 
questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  for- 
mation, and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explana- 
tion may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature 
taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moder- 
ately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory 
of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  also  grammati- 
cal drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of 
articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  modes 
(with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunc- 
tive), and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Kiehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's, 
W.  Eaabe's,  Novellen  or  Erzahlungen;  Schiller's  Wil- 
li elm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  J ournalisten ;  Heine's  Harz- 
reise. 

♦During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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SPANISH  (2  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as 
indicated  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conju- 
gation of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns, 
and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into 
good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy  prose  and  verse, 
with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  sen- 
tences read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and 
verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and 
English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish. 
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3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms 
and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough 
work,  with  much  repetition,  rather  than  upon  rapid 
reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics, 
carefully  graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  pdjaro  verde;  Perez 
Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza, 
Zaragileta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El 
Capitan  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pedro  de 
Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught 
should  have  in  its  library  several  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish  dictionary 
of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy ;  one  or  more  manuals 
of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish 
Literature. 

CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book,  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of 
elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  three  recita- 
tions, four  periods  weekly  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
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tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the  students  indi- 
vidually under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Every  can- 
didate must  present  at  the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the 
examination  in  chemistry  a  notebook  containing  in  the 
candidate's  own  language  a  description  of  her  labora- 
tory exercises,  the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of 
each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The 
notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  cer- 
tifying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work. 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  similar  to  those  in 
chemistry.  The  candidate  is  required  to  have  studied 
for  a  full  session  one  standard  text-book  and  to  have 
done  individual  laboratory  work.  She  must  be  prepared 
to  show  her  laboratory  notebook,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY   (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  This  course  should  comprise :  ( 1 )  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b)  Physi- 
ology, and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  history  of  the 
plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  82  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  already  referred  to. 
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ZOOLOGY   (1  Unit) 

One  year's  work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  with  lab- 
oratory work  and  notebooks. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  (i/2  Unit) 
Text,  laboratory  work,  and  notebooks. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (i/2  Unit) 
Text  and  notebook. 


DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Directors 
and  Faculty  of  Sweet  Briar  College : 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  B.  DEGREE 
Every  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree  must  complete 
for  graduation  sixty-two  hours  of  college  work.  Defi- 
ciency of  work  in  any  semester  may  be  made  good  in 
accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
Not  more  than  two  out  of  three  first-year  languages  may 
be  credited  toward  the  degree. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  with  the  exception  of  psy- 
chology or  philosophy  should  be  completed  before  the 
junior  year : 

English 6  hours 

History     3  hours 

Science 3  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 3  hours 

Modern  Language 9  hours 

Latin  or  Mathematics 3  hours 

Physical   Education 2  hours 

29 

In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  and 
related  subjects  amounting  to  from  12  to  18  hours,  ex- 
clusive of  elementary  courses  in  these  subjects.  The 
remaining  hours  are  elective. 
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The  subjects  in  which  majors  are  offered  at  present 
are :  English,  French,  German,  Greek  and  Latin,  His- 
tory and  Economics,  Botany,  Biology,  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 

English     6  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

History     3  hours 

Modern  Language 9  hours 

Laboratory — Science    3  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 3  hours 

Physical   Education 2  hours 

29 

In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  subject 
and  related  subjects  in  Botany,  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 
Mathematics  of  15  hours.  The  remaining  18  hours  are 
electives. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ART 

Miss  McLaws 

(a)  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

1.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  of  Art.  This 
course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  expression,  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  activities,  and  re- 
sults of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  also  gives  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Eenaissance  on  modern  life.  It  covers  An- 
cient, Mediasval,  Eenaissance  and  Modern  Art.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  year.     Sophomore  or  junior  elective. 

2.  History  of  Painting.  A  critical  study  of  the 
technique,  subjects,  composition  and  historical  relations 
of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  1. 

(b)  practical  courses 

3.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  color 
from  nature,  life,  cast,  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things  pictori- 
ally  for  form,  line,  color,  and  composition.  Qualified 
students  may  work  in  oil. 

4.  Sketching  from  Life  and  Landscape.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Course  3  or  its  equivalent 
as  shown  by  sketches  or  examination.  Three  hours  of 
practical  work  are  equivalent  to  one  semester  hour,  when 
Course  1  has  also  been  completed. 
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5.  Interior  Decoration.  This  course  deals  with 
the  theory  and  harmony  of  color,  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  walls,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  pictures, 
furniture,  and  rugs,  and  other  material  connected  with 
house  furnishing. 

6.  Costume  Design.  This  subject  comprises  the 
study  of  figure  drawing,  color  harmony,  and  its  adapta- 
tions; composition  of  line,  form,  and  texture  as  they 
relate  to  personality  and  its  expression  in  clothes. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Lewis 

1.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peo- 
ple to  the  Maccabean  Period.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  divine  revelation, 
as  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  life,  manners,  and  thought 
of  the  people,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study,  later,  of 
Hebrew  literature.  First  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Sophomore  elective. 

2.  New  Testament  History  from  the  Macca- 
bean Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish  people  of  that  age, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile  world  to  which  the 
Apostles  preached  Christianity.  Preparatory  to  Course 
4.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 
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3.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament:  the  date, 
authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message  of  each. 
The  development  of  religious  thought  is  traced  through 
the  literature  studied  chronologically.  First  semester, 
three  hours  a  week.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

4.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the 
date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  to  religious 
thought  of  each.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

5.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ.  A  study 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  with  special  reference  to  its  mes- 
sage to  modern  life.  First  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

6.  The  History  of  Religions.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  history  and  teachings  of  the  great  non-Christian 
religions  of  the  world,  and  a  comparison  of  each  with 
Christianity.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  given  alternately  with  5  and  6. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Howland  Miss  Wagner 

1.  General  Biology.  The  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
principles  and  fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to 
train  her  to  keen  observation,  accurate  investigation, 
and  independent  judgment.  Lectures  and  text-books 
present  questions  of  biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology, 
evolution,  and  heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general 
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characters  and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 
Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as  a  basis 
for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  morphology,  physiology,  histology,  and  embryology. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ; 
one  year. 

2.  Biological  Technique.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
1.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
continue  work  along  biological  lines,  as  technicians,  as 
hospital  assistants,  or  as  teachers.  It  deals  with  the 
most  important  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  sectioning, 
and  staining  material  for  slide  examination.  Labora- 
tory course,  nine  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

3.  Historical  Biology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1. 
This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  sci- 
entific thought  and  development  of  biologic  sciences 
from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times.  Lecture 
and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1, 
except  by  special  arrangement.  In  this  course  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  main  phyla  is  made,  approached  by 
means  of  laboratory  work  upon  selected  representatives. 
The  lectures  comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and 
are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours: 
one  year;  elective. 

2.  Animal  Histology.  Prerequisites,  Biology  1 
and  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  1.  This  course  deals  with  the 
microscopic  study  of  animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  de- 
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signed  for  prospective  medical  students.  Some  practice 
in  the  histological  preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 
Laboratory,  eight  hours ;  lecture,  one  hour ;  one  semester. 

3.  Embeyologt.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  2.  This 
course  will  include  a  brief  study  of  the  embryological 
development  of  several  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  the 
frog,  chick,  and  rabbit. 

4.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1. 
A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  human  body,  including  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  reactions  of  special  sense  organs,  in  muscle 
contraction,  with  kimograph  records,  etc.  Lecture,  three 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year. 
Elective. 

BOTANY 

1.  Genekal  Botany.  This  course  treats  of  plant 
structures,  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment, 
and  plant  physiology.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of 
the  morphology  of  the  main  plant  groups  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  laboratory  studies  are 
accompanied  by  field  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year.  Sophomore 
elective. 

2.  Taxonomy.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  In  the  first 
semester  this  course  deals  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  Cryptogams.  A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Algae,  Lichens,  Liverworts,  Mosses, 
and  Ferns.  Practical  experience  is  gained  in  the  collec- 
tion, determination  and  preservation  of  these  plants. 
The  taxonomy  of  the  Phanerogams  is  treated  in  the 
second  semester.     The  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
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independence  in  the  determination  of  the  flowering 
plants  in  any  region  by  the  use  of  manuals  and  keys.  A 
study  is  made  of  our  common  trees  in  their  winter  and 
their  summer  aspects.  When  possible,  the  laboratory 
work  will  be  conducted  in  the  field.  Lectures,  three 
hours  a  week;  laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours; 
one  year.  Either  group  may  be  taken  as  a  semester 
course.     (Not  offered  1919-20.) 

3.  Ecology  and  Geographical  Distribution. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  This  course  treats  of  plants  in 
relation  to  their  environment.  The  ecology  of  plant 
structure  and  behavior  is  considered.  The  work  includes 
a  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  various  factors 
which  influence  their  distribution.  Lectures,  three  hours 
a  week :  laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours ;  one 
semester. 

4.  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  This  course  aims  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  cultivated  plants,  their  habit  and  culture, 
and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  general  principles  of 
landscape  architecture  and  gardening.  The  lectures  on 
propagation  and  culture  are  supplemented  by  practical 
garden  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory 
and  field  work,  four  hours;   one  semester. 

Botany  2  alternates  with  Botany  3  and  4. 

5.  Histology  and  Embryology.  Prerequisite,  Bot- 
any 1.  This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  all 
structure  and  division,  and  a  comparative  study  of  plant 
tissues  and  organs.  The  problems  of  evolution  and 
variation  are  discussed.  Considerable  practice  is  given 
in  the  technique  of  histological  and  cytological  prepara- 
tions. Lectures,  three  hours ;  laboratory,  four  hours ; 
one  year. 
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6.  Elementary  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite, 
Biology  1,  or  Chemistry  1.  Laboratory  methods; 
techriic  and  observations  on  the  morphology  and  gen- 
eral physiology  of  bacteria  and  allied  microorganisms. 
Analysis  of  milk  and  water.    Three  hours  a  week. 

7.  Pathological  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite  Bot- 
any 6.  Cultural  and  morphological  characteristics  of 
disease-producing  organisms.  Theories  of  immunity 
and  serum  reactions.  Eoutine  diagnostic  procedure. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

Associate  Professor  Scearce 
Assistant  Professor  Langwill 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry;  it  furnishes  a  survey 
of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  Three 
class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week,  one  year. 

2.  (A)  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution,  and 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of 
the  analyst.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Two  class 
periods  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week, 
first  semester. 

2.  (B)  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introduc- 
tory course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.   Pre- 
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requisite,  Chemistry  2  (A).     One  class  period  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Three  class 
periods  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week, 
one  year. 

4.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  important  classes  of  organic  compounds,  including 
coal-tar  dyes,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids,  terpenes,  uric 
acid  derivatives,  and  ptomaines;  special  topics,  includ- 
ing tantomerism,  stereoisomerism,  and  the  electron 
theory  applied  to  organic  compounds.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  2  (A),  2  (B),  and  3.  Two  class  periods 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

5.  Applied  Chemistry.  A  course  including  the 
chemistry  and  analysis  of  foods  and  water.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  3.  Two  class  periods  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  first  semester. 

6.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  physiological  chemical  processes 
in  the  action  of  enzymes,  salivary,  gastric,  and  pan- 
creatic digestion;  metabolism;  determination  of  normal 
constitutents  of  blood  and  urine.  Prerequisites,  Zoology 
4  and  Chemistry  3.  Three  class  periods  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 

Courses  4  and  (5  and  6)  will  be  given  in  alternate 
years. 

7.  History  of  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  classical 
memoirs  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  tenets  of  the 
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alchemists,  and  the  researches  of  the  past  century  which 
have  developed  the  atomic,  structure,  and  valence 
theories  of  modern  chemistry.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
2  (A),  2  (B),  and  3.  Three  class  periods  a  week,  one 
semester. 

Arranged  to  correlate  with  Biology  3. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Goode  Professor  McVea  Miss  Murphy 

Mrs.  Conrad  Miss  Thatcher 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees.  Course  1  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  of 
the  department.  Course  2  is  prerequisite  to  all  elective 
courses  of  the  department  except  5,  15,  and  16. 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  session  hours,  in  addition  to  Courses  1 
and  2,  of  which  5y2  hours  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
Courses  3,  4A  (or  12B  or  13B),  and  5A  (or  5B). 
Course  16  may  not  be  counted  in  major  work. 

1.  Composition  and  Ehetoric.  The  forms  of  dis- 
course in  theory  and  practice,  with  emphasis  on  exposi- 
tion and  narration.  Short  and  long  themes  regularly. 
Selections  from  literature  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  example.  Collateral  reading.  Individual  con- 
ferences.   Three  hours. 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  English  liter- 
ature in  chronological  outline  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  present  time.  Eepresentative  selections  for  study, 
copious  reading,  lectures,  critiques.    Three  hours. 

3.  Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays, 
rapid  reading  of  others.    Three  hours. 
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4A.  Chaucer.  Beading  of  certain  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  other  works  of  Chaucer,  from  the  lin- 
guistic standpoint  primarily.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

5A.  Advanced  Composition.  Exposition — con- 
stant practice  in  the  various  expository  forms.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

5B.  Advanced  Composition.  The  Short  Story — 
a  study  in  technique.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

6A.  Development  of  the  Drama.  Eise  of  dra- 
matic forms  in  England,  extensive  study  of  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  survey  through  the  decadence  to  1642. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

TA.  The  Eomantic  Movement.  English  poetry 
approximately  from  1775  to  1825,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

8B.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  chief 
authors  of  the  various  prose  forms,  exclusive  of  fiction 
and  the  drama,  of  the  century.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

9B.  The  Drama  from  1660  to  the  Present  Time. 
A  study  in  historical  development,  with  chief  attention 
to  modern  drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

10 A.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Studies  in  the 
poetry  of  the  two  great  Victorian  masters.  Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

1 1 .  The  English  Novel.  Cursory  examination  of 
prose  fiction  before  Defoe.  Authors  and  types  of  the 
novel  proper  to  the  present  time.    Two  hours. 
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12B.  Old  English.  Grammar  and  syntax.  Read- 
ings in  West  Saxon  prose  and  poetry.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

13B.  Middle  English  Literature.  Studies  in 
English  literature  from  cir.  1200  to  cir.  1500,  with  chief 
attention  to  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  Three 
hours,  second  semester.     (Omitted  1919-20.) 

14A.  American  Literature.  The  development  of 
literature  in  America  to  the  National  period.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

14B.  American  Literature.  Literature  in 
America  from  the  National  period  to  the  present  time. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

15.  Practical  Composition.  The  course  is  de- 
signed as  a  supplement  to  Course  1  for  those  who  need 
or  wish  constant  practice  in  the  elements  of  writing. 
Two  hours. 

16.  Oral  English.  Instruction  and  practice  in 
the  elements  of  spoken  English — enunciation,  voice  con- 
trol, modulation  in  reading  aloud,  and  public  speaking. 
Three  hours  (two  credit  hours). 

FRENCH 

Professor  Worthington         Assistant  Professor  Bartlett 
Miss  Moore 

1.  Elementary  French.  F  r  a  s  e  r  and  Squair, 
Shorter  French  Course  (Heath)  ;  Meras  and  Roth, 
Petits  Contes  de  France,  (American  Book  Co.)  ;  Mon- 
vert,  La  Belle  France  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  ;  Ordonneau, 
Valabregne,  Keroul,  Les  Boulinard  (Heath)  ;  Halevy, 
L'Abbe  Constantin  (Allyn  and  Bacon).  For  beginners. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
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2.  Intermediate  French.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar  (Heath)  ;  Talbot,  French  Composi- 
tion (B.  H.  Sanborn)  ;  Churchman,  Introduction  to 
French  Pronunciation  (Jenkins) ;  Buffum,  French 
Short  Stories  (Holt)  ;  Coppee,  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone 
and  Le  Tresor  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  ;  Eostand,  Les 
Romanesques  (Ginn)  ;  Bazin,  Les  Oberle  (Holt)  ; 
Merimee,  Colomba,  (Scott,  Foresman)  ;  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, The  France  of  To-Day  (Scribner).  Prerequisite, 
French  1  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

3.  Advanced  French.  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Hand- 
book of  French  Phonetics  (Holt)  ;  Sanderson,  Through 
France  and  French  Syntax  (Silver,  Burdett)  ;  Hugo. 
Hernani  (American  Book  Co.)  ;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  (Holt)  ;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie 
(Heath)  ;  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (Ginn)  ;  Balzac, 
Eugenie  Grandet  (Holt)  ;  Taine,  L'Ancien  Regime 
(Heath)  ;  Canfield,  French  Lyrics  (Holt)  ;  Strachey, 
Landmarks  in  French  Literature  (Holt)  ;  Delpit,  L 'Age 
d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise  (Heath) .  Prerequisite, 
French  2  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hour?  a 
week  through  the  year. 

4.  (A)  French  Classical  Drama.  Lectures,  re- 
quired reading,  reports.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(B)  Non-Dramatic  French  Literature  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  Lectures,  required  read- 
ing, reports.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

5.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures,  required  reading,  reports.  Prerequi- 
site. French  4.     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  vear. 
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6.  (A)  The  Eomantic  Movement  in  France, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Lyric  Poetry.  Pre- 
requisite, French  4.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(B)     The  Realistic  Method  of  Honore  de 
Balzac.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
(Not  offered  in  1919-20.) 

7.  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.  Pre- 
requisite, French  3.    One  hour  a  week  through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  Phonetics.  Prerequisite,  French  3. 
One  hour  a  week  through  the  year. 

GERMAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  German.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  readings  from 
modern  prose,  with  exercises  in  German  composition. 
Prerequisite,  German  1  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

3.  German  Classical  Drama.  Selections  from 
the  dramas  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lectures 
on  the  history  of  German  literature  and  advanced  prose 
composition.  Prerequisite,  German  2  or  three  units  at 
entrance.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

4.  Non-Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

(a)  The  Romantic  Movement. 

(b)  Development  of  the  short  story  and  novel. 
Prerequisite,  German  3.    Three  hours  a  week  through 

the  year. 
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5.  (a)  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  Special 
stud)7  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel. 

(b)     Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I. 

6.  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  their  dramatic  works  and  selected  lyrics. 
Prerequisite,  German  4  or  5.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

(Not  offered  in  1919-20.) 

GREEK 

Professor  Lummis 

1.  Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Translation  of  easy  prose.  Selections  from  Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  this  course 
until  Greek  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Other  Selections 
from  Easy  Attic  Prose. 

Homer.     Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Greek  Literatue  in  English.  Lectures  and 
required  readings  from  English  translations  of  repre- 
sentative Greek  authors  with  special  attention  to  the 
dramatists. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Sparrow  * 

Miss  Collins 

1.  General  European  History.  This  course  aims 
to  give  training  in  historical  method,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  college  study  of  history.  It  covers 
in  the  first  semester  the  development  of  the  chief  insti- 
tutions of  the  Middle  Ages,  feudalism,  the  Guild,  the 
manor,  the  Church,  and  the  Mediaeval  Empire.  It 
covers  in  the  second  semester  a  study  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  and  of  national 
expansion,  the  industrial  Revolution,  the  development 
of  democracy,  and  of  international  trade.  It  endeavors 
to  give  the  student  a  background  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  present.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

2.  History  of  the  Renaissance.  This  course  con- 
tains, first,  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  quickened 
life  of  the  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Reaction.  This  course  presupposes  Course  1. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

3.  American  History.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  comprising  (1)  Colonial 
history,  with  special  reference  to  mercantilism,  English 
and  colonial;  (2)  The  history  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to  the  conflicting 
industrial  interests,  and  to  the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  constitutional  development;  (3)  The  making 

*To  be  appointed  in   1919. 
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of  modern  America.  The  development  of  democracy 
and  of  democratic  imperialism  will  be  stressed  through- 
out.   Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

5.  Economics. 

(A)  Elements  of  Economics.  This  course  deals 
with  general  economic  theory,  and  aims  to  give  some 
training  in  economic  reasoning.  Three  hours  a  week, 
first  semester. 

(B)  Economic  Institutions.  The  organization  of 
modern  industry  is  studied,  with  special  reference  to 
money,  credit,  labor,  unions,  tariff,  corporations,  and 
trusts.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

6.  General  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  origin,  development,  structure,  and  func- 
tions of  society. 

Electives  in  Economics  and  in  Sociology  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
Associate  Professor  Huebsch 

1.  Nutrition  and  Elementary  Cooking.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  cookery.  It  considers  the 
production,  manufacture,  adulteration,  digestion  of 
foods,  their  cost,  care  in  the  home,  and  nutritive  value. 
It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and 
the  biological  relations  of  the  food  principles,  their  ap- 
plication in  the  preparation  of  foods,  the  planning  and 
serving  of  meals. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  three  hours. 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  or  Biology  1.  Sophomore 
elective. 
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2.  Advanced  Cookery.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Home  Economics  1.  It  is  intended  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  more  complicated  processes  of  cookery, 
more  elaborate  utensils,  and  the  various  methods  of 
preparation  and  garnishing.  Each  student  is  responsible 
for  the  marketing,  preparation  and  serving  of  a 
luncheon,  also  the  presentation  of  a  demonstration 
solving  some  present-day  food  problem. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  three  hours. 
Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  1,  Organic  Chemistry. 

3.  Dietetics  and  Menu  Planning.  This  course 
deals  with  the  food  requirements  of  the  individual 
throughout  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  adult  life, 
and  old  age.  It  includes  the  problems  of  satisfying 
diverse  requirements  in  families  with  special  regard  to 
economic  and  social  conditions.  The  study  of  diets  in 
different  diseases  is  emphasized. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  two  hours. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  1  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Practical  Dietetics. — The  question  of  food 
supply  will  be  discussed.  Substitutions,  comparison  of 
"conservation"  dishes  with  the  old  standards  will  be 
discussed  and  demonstrated. 

One  hour  per  week;  open  to  all  students.  No  credit. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Chemistry  of  Foods. 
(See  Chemistry  6.) 

Costume  Design. 
(See  Art  4.) 

Interior  Decoration. 
(See  Art  5.) 
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ITALIAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  Grandgent,  Italian  Gram- 
mar (Heath) ;  Marinoni,  Italian  Reader  (Jenkins)  ; 
Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories  (Heath)  ; 
Manzoni,  /  Promessi  Sposi  (Heath) ;  Goldoni,  II  vero 
Amico  (Heath).  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  French.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

2.  Advanced  Italian.  Dante,  Divina  Commedia 
(Heath) ;  Edgren,  Italian  Dictionary  (Holt)  ;  Garnett, 
History  of  Italian  Literature  (Appleton).  Two  hours 
a  week  through  the  year. 

LATIN 

Professor  Lummis  Miss  McGehee 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  XXI  and  XXII.  Horace, 
Odes  and  Epodes.  Prose  composition.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry.  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Study  of  lyric  and  elegiac 
metres.  The  development  of  Soman  elegy.  Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Eoman  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  origin,  development,  and  character- 
istics of  Eoman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic  and  collo- 
quial Latin.  Eeading  of  the  simpler  metres.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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4.  Eoman  Tragedy.     Selected  plays  of  Seneca. 
Philosophy.     Selections  from  Lucretius'  De  Berum 

Natura,    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

5.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Annals  or  His- 
tories. Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  Study  of  Roman  life  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  and  Trojan.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  Reading  of  selected  satires  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study  of  other  Roman  satirists 
by  lectures  and  special  topics.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  Latin  Composition.  A  systematic  review  of 
Latin  Grammar  with  practical  exercises.  Varied 
yearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class.  Junior  and 
senior  elective.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

9.  Roman  Private  Life.  The  daily  life  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  education,  marriage, 
amusements.  Lectures  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.    Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

10.  Roman  Topography.  An  introduction  to  the 
topography  and  development  of  the  city  with  an  account 
of  the  principal  monuments,  their  history  and  present 
condition.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  not  essential  for  9 
and  10.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Morenus 
Miss  Patteson  Miss  Searle 

1.  (a)  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

(b)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Note. — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  Geometry  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  substitute  2  for 
1  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a  satisfactory 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  3  instead  of 
1  (a)  and  (b).  Credit  for  either  1  (a)  or  1  (b),  taken 
in  preparatory  schools,  is  given  only  on  examination. 

2.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients,  the 
elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  theory 
of  logarithms,  determinants,  elementary  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance 
requirements  in  Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  with  an  Intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year.    Prerequisite,  Course  1 . 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
1  and  3. 

5.  Projective  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester.     Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 
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6.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester  or  two  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

7.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

(a)  Statics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 

(b)  Dynamics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  may  be  taken  parallel  with  the  second 
semester  of  4. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Crawford  Miss  Barbour 

Miss  Hull  Miss  Williams 

Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses. 

1.  Theory  of  Music.  This  course  includes  a  thor- 
ough study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  ele- 
mentary harmony  and  analysis.  Ear  training  and  key- 
board exercises.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year.  Will  count 
towards  the  B.  A.  degree  as  a  freshman  elective.  Open 
to  special  students. 

2.  Harmony.  Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies, 
cadences,  dissonances,  sequences,  non-harmonic  tones, 
organ  point,  altered  chords,  modulation.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Course 
1.  Will  count  towards  the  B.  A.  degree  as  sophomore 
and  junior  elective.     Open  to  special  students. 

3.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  connection 
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of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of  non-har- 
monic tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part  writing.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  year.  Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
elective.    Open  to  special  students. 

4.  Counterpoint.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
Harmony.    Will  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

o.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  4.  Will  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

6.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homophony, 
transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  history  to 
the  period  of  the  great  masters.  Study  of  the  classic, 
romantic  and  modern  schools  of  composition,  history  of 
instruments  and  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  with 
practical  illustrations  from  their  works.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year.  Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to 
special  students. 

Musical  Appreciation.  This  course,  which  is  open 
to  all  students  and  requires  no  previous  musical  knowl- 
edge, aims  to  give  a  general  comprehension  of  music 
such  as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It 
includes  an  explanation  of  thematic  development ;  ear 
training  in  harmonic  perception ;  description  of  the 
principal  musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and 
the  orchestra ;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music, 
song,  oratorio,  and  opera,  illustrated  by  works  of  repre- 
sentative composers.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year.  Does 
hot  count  i awards  the  A.  B.  degree. 
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Practical  Courses. 

Collegiate  Course  in  Interpretative  Pianoforte 
Playing.  Credit  towards  the  degree  will  be  given  for 
practical  music  in  all  four  years  of  the  college  course, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  prescribed  theoretical 
courses.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
unless  she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do 
this  she  must  be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and  such 
pieces  as  Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  op.  94,  No.  2, 
or  Impromptu,  op.  142,  in  A  flat,  together  with  correct 
treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedaling ;  also  in  passage 
work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes  to  100.  The 
student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  Equivalents 
of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director. 

1 .  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  technically 
work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  and  will 
include :  Bach  Three-Part  Inventions,  sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  earlier  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
smaller  compositions  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern 
individual  needs.  No  credits  will  be  given  for  this 
course  unless  taken  in  connection  with  theoretical 
Courses  1  or  3.  Freshman  elective.  Open  to  special 
students.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2.  In  the  second  year  compositions  by  Scarlatti, 
Handel,  and  other  early  classic  writers  will  be  studied, 
also  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart,  and 
recital  pieces.  Co-related  work  in  technique.  Two  hours 
throu°hout  the  vear. 
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3.  The  course  for  the  third  year  will  include  a  study 
of  the  suites  of  Bach,  concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  continued  study  of  the  Romanticists, 
together  with  compositions  of  MacDowell,  Cyril  Scott, 
Debussy,  and  other  modern  composers.  Advanced 
technical  studies;   analysis  of  compositions. 

4.  In  the  fourth  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach 
will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the 
modern  Russian  and  French  schools.  Study  of  musical 
forms.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  this 
course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  public 
recital.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the 
entrance  requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted 
in  the  department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Course  5  on 
"Sound"  in  the  Physics  Department. 

Voice  Culture.  The  course  in  solo  singing  will  in- 
clude control  of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and  build- 
ing of  the  voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocal- 
ises, songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing.  Two  choral  associations  are  open 
to  students :  the  college  choir  and  the  Glee  Club.  Stu- 
dents having  suitable  voices  may  apply  for  membership. 

Violin.  The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic 
grading  of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos  and 
ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modern  schools. 
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Credit  towards  the  A.  B.  degree  can  be  obtained  in 
violin  playing  by  students  who  are  able  to  satisfy  the 
instructors  as  to  their  previous  training,  and  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  prescribed  theoretical  courses. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar  or- 
chestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
music  department;   also  by  visiting  artists  of  repute. 

PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  Stone 

1.  General  Elementary  Physics.  A  course  for 
beginners  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanics,  sound,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
light.  Three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week  for  one  year. 

2.  General  Physics.  (First  semester.)  Mechan- 
ics, molecular  physics,  and  heat.  Open  to  students  who 
offer  physics  on  entrance.  Three  class  periods  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

3.  General  Physics.  (Second  semester.)  Elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  light.  A  continuation  of  2. 
Open  to  students  who  offer  physics  on  entrance.  Three 
class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

4.  Eecent  Developments  in  Electricity.  (First 
semester.)  Electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  conduction 
through  gases,  cathode  rays,  radio-activity,  electron 
theory. 

(Offered  1919-20.) 
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Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1  or  2  and  3. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  a  week. 

5.  Sound.  (Second  semester.)  A  course  of  experi- 
mental lectures  planned  for  students  who  are  interested 
in  music.  Nature  of  sound  waves,  scientific  basis  of 
musical  systems,  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action  of 
instruments  used  in  modern  orchestras.  Acoustics  of 
buildings. 

(Offered  1919-20.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1  or  2  and  3. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  a  week. 

6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (First  semester.) 
Electric  and  magnetic  fields,  absolute  units,  tangent 
galvanometer,  Faraday's  Laws  of  Electrolysis.  Methods 
of  measuring  resistance,  electro  motive  force  and  cur- 
rent, thermo-electricity,  alternating  currents. 

(Offered  1920-21.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1  or  2  and  3. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  a  week. 

7.  Physical  Optics  and  Light.  (Second  semes- 
ter. )  Optical  instruments,  photometry,  interference, 
diffraction,  dispersion,  color  phenomena,  radiation 
photography. 

(Offered  1920-21.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1  or  2  and  3. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  a  week. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Harley,  M.  D.  Miss  Guion 

1.  Hygiene. 

(A)  "First  Aid" — leads  to  Red  Cross  certificate. 
One  hour,  first  semester. 

(B)  Home  Nursing,  Contagious  Diseases,  Personal 
Hygiene,  and  Health  Control.  One  hour,  second 
semester. 

Text-books :    Hough  &  Sedgwick's  Human  Mechan- 
ism and  American  Red  Cross  text-book  on  First  Aid. 
(A)  and  (B)  are  required  of  all  Freshmen. 

2.  Sanitation. 

Camp,  Rural,  and  City  Sanitation.  Includes  water 
supplies,  disposal  of  waste,  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, mental  hygiene,  and  child  nurture. 

Text-books :  Parke's  Hygiene,  Roper's  Educational 
Hygiene,  Bed  Cross  Manual,  unabridged. 

One  year  of  Chemistry  or  Biology  required  as  pre- 
requisite. Three  hours,  one  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Physical  Training. 

1.  (a)  Swedish  drill  and  apparatus  work.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  winter  term. 

1.  (b)  Corrective  gymnastics  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  cases.  Twice  a  week  during  the 
winter  term. 
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2.  Outdoor  Sports.  Basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis, 
hockey,  and  swimming.  Two  hours  a  week  during  fall 
and  spring  terms. 

Courses  1  and  2  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

3.  Dancing.  Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing.  Two 
hours  a  Aveek  during  winter  and  spring  terms.  Elective 
for  all  students. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Simrall 

Psychology  1.  An  elementary  course  consisting  of 
a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
mental  processes  as  expressed  in  human  behavior. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  simple 
laboratory  experiments. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Three  hours 
through  the  year. 

Psychology  2.  Educational  psychology.  An  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  education,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  the 
learning  process. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  1.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Psychology  3.  Social  psychology.  A  study  of 
social  consciousness  and  the  phenomena  of  the  group- 
mind. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  1.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 
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Ethics  1.  Elementary  ethics.  A  consideration  of 
the  principal  types  of  ethical  theory  and  the  ideals  of 
moral  conduct. 

Prerequisite,  a  course  in  psychology.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

Ethics  2.  Moral  problems  of  to-day.  A  study  of 
contemporary  moral  problems  as  expressed  in  the  life 
and  literature  of  to-day. 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  texts. 

Prerequisite,  a  course  in  psychology  or  economics  or 
political  science.     One  hour  per  week  through  the  year. 

Education.  A  history  of  education.  The  consider- 
ation of  educational  ideals  and  practices  from  early 
times  to  the  present  day,  with  a  special  study  of  the 
great  modern  educational  thinkers. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  through  the 
year  . 

SPANISH 

Miss  Moore 

1.  Elementaky  Spanish.  Espinosa  and  Allen, 
Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.)  ; 
Eoessler  and  Bemy,  First  Spanish  Reader  (American 
Book  Co.)  ;  Dorado,  Espana  Pintoresca  (Ginn)  ;  Car- 
rion y  Aza,  Zaragueta  (Silver,  Burdett)  Alarcon, 
El  Capitdn  Veneno  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  ;  Galdos, 
Marianela  (American  Book  Co.).  This  course  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French.  Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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2.  Advanced  Spanish.  Umphrey,  Spanish  Prose 
Composition  (American  Book  Co.)  ;  Valdes,  La 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio  (Holt)  ;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta 
(American  Book  Co.)  ;  Valera,  El  Comendador 
Mendoza  (American  Book  Co.)  ;  Ibaiiez,  La  Barraca 
(Holt)  ;  Echegaray,  0  Locura  o  Santidad  (Heath)  ; 
Benavente,  Tres  Comedias  (Heath)  ;  Pequefw  Larousse 
Ilustrado;  Fitz-Maurice  Kelly,  Spanish  Literature 
(Appleton). 
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LECTURES  DURING  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs :   "Lights  and  Shadows  at 

the  Front." 

Mr.  Gibson  Hobbs :   "United  War  Work." 
President  Henry  Lewis  Smith:    "The  New  Era  in 

Student  Eesponsibility." 

Miss  Ruth  Regan :    "Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Japan." 

Dr.     Frank    W.     Chandler :      "Sentimentalism     and 

Efficiency." 

Rev.  E.  P.  Burrill:  "The  Student  in  the  Church." 
Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys:  "England  in  War  Time." 
Miss    Charlotte    M.    Penfield :     "Student    Volunteer 

Movement." 

Rev.  Arthur  Rowbotham :    "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  An 

Army  Camp." 

Miss  Katherine  Hawes :    "Student  Ideals." 

The  Hon.  Walter  M.  Chandler :   "The  Great  War  and 

Its  Aftermath." 

Rev.     W.     Hoke     Ramsauer :      "Mission     Work     in 

Liberia." 

Dr.  Ida  H.  Ogilvie :    "The  Woman's  Land  Army." 
Miss    Helen    Kennedy    Stevens :     "Personal    Experi- 
ences in  the  Land  Army." 

CONCERTS 

Miss  Myrna  Shadow,  prima  donna.  Chicago  Opera 
Association. 

Mr.  Marvin  Maazel,  pianist. 

Miss  Jeanne  Alexander,  Miss  Florence  Barbour, 
violin  and  piano. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilfred,  lute  player. 


EXPENSES 


( 'hecks  should  he  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  In- 
stitute. 

Tuition     $150.00 

Board,    room,   laundry 350.00 

Library,  lecture,  and  church  dues 12.00 

Infirmary  fee 10.00 

For  s ingle  room  or  share  in  suite 50.00 

Fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory  science 10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Music,  piano,  tuition   from  Director 125.00 

"      Instructor 90.00 

"       use  of  piano  for  practice 15.00 

vocal    90.00 

use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice 10.00 

violin     90.00 

use  of  room  for  violin  practice 5.00 

Art   75.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  payable  at  entrance. 
One-half  of  any  extra  charge  for  the  year  is  also  due  at 
fiit ranee.  The  remainder  is  due  February  first,  at  which 
time  a  bill  will  be  rendered. 

Note. — For  registration  fee,  see  page  15. 

Laundry.  Eighteen  pieces  are  allowed  weekly.  Ex- 
cess laundry  is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

Infirmary. — The  charge  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings,   and    two    weeks    in    the    infirmary    where    extra 
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nursing  is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  contagious 
illness  where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the  cost  of  the 
nurse  and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to  the  student. 
In  case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for  a  total  length 
of  time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even  though  any  one  visit 
is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra  time  will  be  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

Books  and  Stationery. — Books  and  stationery  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Students'  Book  Shop.  A  deposit 
of  $15.00  must  be  made  with  the  Book  Shop  to  cover  the 
cost  of  books.  Any  balance  will  be  returned  in  June. 
No  books  will  be  ordered  without  the  deposit.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Students'  Book  Shop. 
The  management  of  the  Book  Shop  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  college. 

Guests. — Guests  cannot  be  accommodated  at  the 
college  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  A  charge 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  is  made  for 
guests  who  stay  at  the  college. 

As  the  accommodations  for  guests  are  limited,  ar- 
rangements for  their  reception  must  be  made  in  advance 
with  the  Supervisor  of  Halls  of  Eesidence. 

Recess  and  Other  Charges. — A  charge  of  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  day  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is  made 
for  students  and  all  other  persons  who  remain  at  the 
college  during  the  Christmas  and  spring  recess. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

DEDUCTIONS  AND  REFUNDS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition 
except  tuition  in  music. 
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No  deduction  or  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made 
unless  the  absence  of  the  student,  delay  in  arriving  or 
withdrawal,  is  for  reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  college.  In  such  cases  a  deduction  or 
refund  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  will  be 
made  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  This 
deduction  is  reckoned  from  the  time  the  formal  notice 
of  withdrawal  is  received.  The  periods  of  Christmas  or 
spring  vacation  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  ten  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  are 
given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  such 
applicants  as  are  deemed  worthy. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Tea-Room  have  been  invested  and 
the  interest  furnishes  a  limited  number  of  scholarships. 
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LOCATION 


Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  south  of  Washington 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad.  See  map  on 
page  86. 

GROUNDS 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  about  three  thousand 
acres.  The  campus,  with  its  green  lawns,  its  ancient 
woodlands,  its  gardens  and  meadows,  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  most  extensive  sports  and  exercise.  A 
pleasant  lake  affords  boating  and  swimming  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  skating  in  winter.  The  athletic  field 
provides  for  hockey,  basket-ball,  and  tennis.  The  un- 
usual extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus  and  the  charm  of 
the  surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  make  riding, 
driving,  and  cross-country  walking  particularly  popular 
with  the  students. 

A  large  farm  and  dairy  supply  the  college  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  cream,  and  milk. 

BUILDINGS 

The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings. 
These  buildings,  of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture,  are 
to  be  connected  by  arcades.  The  plan  provides  for  two 
quadrangles:      one    containing    eight    dormitories,     a 
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refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium;  the  other,  the 
academic  building,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the 
science  hall  and  the  industrial  building.  Of  these 
buildings,  five  dormitories  and  the  academic  building 
have  been  erected. 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  Virginia  home- 
stead of  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  now  the  President's 
house  and  contains  the  administrative  offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  other  houses,  residences 
of  the  professors,  a  steam  laundry,  a  cold-storage  plant, 
a  creamery,  a  power-house,  and  a  building  containing 
the  Tea-Boom  and  Book  Store. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  They  contain  single  rooms,  double 
rooms  and  suites,  and  each  dormitory  has  its  own  recep- 
tion-room. 

The  academic  building  contains  large  and  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio,  and  the  science  laboratories. 
At  present  the  library  is  housed  in  the  academic  build- 
ing. It  consists  of  about  six  thousand  well-selected 
volumes  in  addition  to  the  general  reference  books  and 
magazine  files.  The  reading-room  supplies  the  leading 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  assembly  hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all 
public  exercises  are  held,  is  a  large  admirably  lighted 
room  seating  four  hundred  persons. 

The  gymnasium,  located  in  Grammer  Hall,  is  equip- 
ped with  modern  apparatus. 
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PHYSICAL  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  re- 
sides on  the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  every  student  who  enters  college,  and 
supervises  the  health  of  the  students  and  the  general 
living  conditions  of  the  college. 

The  infirmary  comprises  four  bright,  pleasant  rooms 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  resident  nurse.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  infirmary  diet.  The  physi- 
cian's suite  and  the  room  of  the  nurse  are  connected 
with  the  infirmary. 

Owing  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  out-of-door 
life,  the  exceptionally  fine  climate  and  a  pure  water 
supply,  the  health  of  the  students  is  unusually  good, 
and  many  who  can  not  successfully  complete  their  col- 
lege courses  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  under  more 
confining  conditions  can  do  their  work  at  Sweet  Briar 
with  a  steady  improvement  in  health. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND   SERVICES 

While  strictly  non-sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Daily  re- 
ligious exercises  and  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the 
chapel.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday 
services. 

Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  organized  among  the  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  in  the 
curriculum. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  has 
organized  and  actively  directs  practical  social  work  at 
Sweet  Briar. 
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A  resident  chaplain  conducts  the  various  services  and 
devotes  his  time  to  furthering  the  religious  life  of  the 
college.  Visiting  ministers  of  various  denominations 
frequently  conduct  the  Sunday  services. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  educative  in  character 
and  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Siudent  Govern- 
ment Association.  The  College  Council,  composed  of 
three  representatives  from  the  faculty,  the  president  of 
the  Student  Government  Association  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  classes,  is  an  advisory  and  recom- 
mending body. 

Every  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  acts  as  adviser  in  classification  and  in  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  student.  The  same  ad- 
viser is  continued  throughout  the  sophomore  year. 

The  honor  system  obtains  at  the  college  and  all  tests 
and  examinations  are  given  under  this  system.  Any 
violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense  of 
great  seriousness. 

At  the  close  of  each  vacation  every  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
calendar.  In  case  of  unavoidable  detention  she  must 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
and  after  her  return  she  must  present  the  reason  for 
her  delay.  Absence  immediately  after  vacation,  with- 
out legitimate  excuse,  is  considered  a  serious  offense. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station  and  meets  regularly  all  local 
trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart  on  other 
trains  should  notify  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  directly  by  wire  or  by 
long-distance  telephone. 

Every  student  must  supply  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  comfort. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names. 


BY  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  SWEET 
BRIAR  ACADEMY  HAS  BEEN  DISCONTINUED.  ONLY  COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS  ARE  NOW  RECEIVED. 
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STUDENTS 

SENIORS 

Anderson,  Henrietta Breckenridge,  Minn. 

Block,  Katharine  D Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Eggleston,  Elizabeth  C Blacksburg,  Va. 

Eikelman,  Nell San  Bernadino,  Cal. 

Freeman,  Florence  Stuyvesant Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Gilmore,  Rosanne Dayton,  Ohio 

Hammond,  Louise  S Covington,  Va. 

Hodge,  Elizabeth  A Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Luke,  Isabel Covington,  Va. 

Neal,   Dorothy Boise,   Idaho 

Nixon,  Mary  Jones Boonville,  Mo. 

Payne,  Josephine Covington,  Va. 

Sharpe,  Caroline  Johnston Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Thomson,  Mildred  Quarles Norfolk,  Va. 

Towne,  Catherine  Bell Evanston,  111. 

Valentine,  Dorothy Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Wild,  Hannah  Frances Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wood,  Isabel  Hedges Charlottesville,  Va. 

JUNIORS 

Armstrong,   Katherine Paris,  Texas 

Ball,  Geraldine Tampa,  Fla. 

Barret,  Gwendolyn Louisa,  Va. 

Beeson,  Helen Columbus,  Ohio 

Bishop,  Helen Logansport,  Ind. 

Crabbs,  Mary  Virginia Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Hammond,  Mattie  D Covington,  Va. 

Hanna,  Nancy  P Washington,  D.  C. 

Harper,  Helene Pueblo,  Colo. 

High,  Margaret  0 Paris,  Texas 

Hower,  Marianna Osborne,  Ohio 

Hulburd,  Ruth  M Cleveland,  Ohio 

Johnston,  Helen  R Richmond,  Va. 

Loney,  Corinne  S Superior.  Wis. 
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Malet,  Antoinette St.  Germain-du-Ceil,  Lozere,  France 

MaBsie,  Ida  Watkins Richmond,  Va. 

Pennypaeker,  Elmyra  Wells Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Raiff,  Mary  Frances Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Rozelle,   Maynette Chambershurg,   Pa. 

Schurman,  Lee  Ottila Fremont,  Neb. 

Simpson,   Frances  Hartwell Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Smith.  Helen  Esther Wooster,  Ohio 

Turner,  Margaret  E.  H Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wallace.  Dorothy  Elizabeth Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Webb,  Isabel Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wiener.    Marie Chicago,    111. 

SOPHOMORES 

Abraham.  Marjorie Montgomery,  Ala. 

Adams,  Emma Richmond,  Va. 

Ahara,  Josephine  Harriet Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Albers,  Julia  K Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Allen,  Rhoda  M Olean,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,   Gertrude Findlay,   Ohio 

Armistead.  Ruth Churchland,  Va. 

Bigger.  Madeline  Russell Richmond,  Va. 

Blanks,  Russe Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Brosius.  Genevieve  R Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Brunei-.  Julia Akron,  Ohio 

Cole,  Elizabeth  Joy Omaha,  Neb. 

Cordes,  Catherine  Lomax Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cowan,  Mary  Anita Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Davis,  Emma Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Davis.  Katharine Milford,   Del. 

Dun-ell,  Edith  M Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ellis,  Mildred  M Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ellsworth,  Fanny  G Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Frank,  Isabelle Marion,  Ohio 

Geer,  Ruth  L Toledo,  Ohio 

Godwin,  Isabel  M Richmond,  Va. 

Gould,  Mary  Eleanor Shreveport,  La. 

Hackman.  Fredericka Mount  Union,  Pa. 
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Hanitch,   Catherine   L Superior,   Wis. 

Hauch,  Katherine Johnstown,  Pa. 

Helmick,  Frances  Virginia Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Ives,  Florence  Bliss LTpper  Montclair.  X.  J. 

Job,  Dorothy  Ann Ashland,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Lucile  K Houston,  Texas 

Lundholm,  Ruth St.  Paul.  Minn. 

McLemore,  Mary  Willis Suffolk,  Va. 

McNally,  Mary  Belle Rena  Lara.  Miss. 

Mitchell,  Olive  E Bedford.  Ind. 

Moore,  Halle  V Clarksdale,  Miss. 

North,  Marion Rockford,   111. 

Pauly,  Gertrude  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pennewill,  Katharine  Ellison Dover,  Del. 

Rouse,  Shelley  Reade Covington,  Ky. 

Schold,  Sigrid  M North  Branch,  Minn. 

Scovell,  Florence  L Shreveport,  La. 

Shafer,  Marian  D Brockport.  N.  Y. 

Shidler,  Madelon South  Bend,  Ind. 

Shoop,  Sarah  Elizabeth Suffolk,  Va. 

Short,  Ophelia  E Lawrenceville,  Va. 

Simpson,  Ruth Lowell,  Mass. 

Spengel,  Margaret Denver.  Colo. 

Stinson,  Mary  G Mount  Vernon.  Ind. 

Taylor,  Claire Excelsior,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Katherine Memphis,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Mary  R Richmond.  Va. 

Thompson,  Miriam  C Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Tolar,  Sara  Virginia Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

White.  Harriet  Buckner New  Franklin,  Mo. 

Wilson,  Ethel  A Avondale,  Pa. 

Wolf,  Ellen  Elizabeth Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FRESHMEN 

Abraham,  Gertrude Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Anderson,  Charlotte  W'right Cleveland,  Ohio 

Anderson,  Helen   Mitchell Cleveland,  Ohio 

Barr,  Betty Orlando,  Fla. 
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Bell,  Josephine  Tobin San  Antonio,  Texas 

Benner,  Julia Westfield,  N.  J. 

Bergen,  Mar jorie  Helen Frankfort,  Ind. 

Bodley,   Edith Louisville,   Ky. 

Bowles,  Lelia  Lorraine Pikeville,  Ky. 

Box,  Virginia Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Brandt,  Selma  Marie Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brown,  Perie  Virginia Uniontown,  Pa. 

Bumgarner,  Jean  Boyd Natrona,  Pa. 

Canady,  Elizabeth Kinston,  N.  C. 

Carper,  Margaretta  Colston Boyce,  Va. 

Carroll,  Anne  Kendrick Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Case,  Helen  Stewart Tonopah,  Nev. 

Colles,  Constance  Etta Charlottesville,  Va. 

Comer,  Ruth Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dally,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dangerfield,  Dorothy  Alice Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Day,  Eula  Elizabeth E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dickson,  Burd  Blair Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Donnally,  Gabrielle  S Louisa,  Va. 

Earley,  Alice  Arlitta Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Elkins,  Elizabeth  Chambers Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Emerson,  Tressa  Pond Ellsworth,  Me. 

Evans,  Louise  Allen Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Fiske,  Ruth Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Flagg,  Mary   Sibyl Louisiana,  Mo. 

Flitcraft,  Ruth  Roberta Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Flournoy,  Elinor Independence,  Mo. 

Fohl,  Mary  Elizabeth Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Foster,  Florence  Mary Franklin,  Pa. 

Fowler,  Sara Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Fuller,    Juanita Amelia,    Ohio 

Garry,  Margaret Cleveland,   Ohio 

Gatewood,  Harriet  Virginia Newport  News,  Va. 

Goffigon,  Anne  Pinkney Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Green,  Bernice  Genevieve Winfield,  Iowa 

Grossbeck,  Mar  jorie  Mary Washington,  D.  C. 

Guthrie,  Sara  Elinor Clarksdale,  Miss. 
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Gwinn,  Mary  E Columbus,  Ohio 

Gwyim,  Stella.  . ,. Danville,  Va. 

Hackman,  Mary  Julia Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

Hagler,  Ruth Washington  Court  House,  Ohio 

Hampton,  Mary  Elizabeth Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Hampton,  Loiette Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hansen,  Carolyn  Abel Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Hartt,  Katherine  Armistead Portsmouth,  Va. 

Haskins,  Margaret  A Wilmette,  111. 

Hay,  Elizabeth  lone Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hereford,  Josephine Dallas,   Texas 

Hicks,  Georgia  Katharyn Maysville,  Ky. 

Hill,   Esther   Davison Columbia,   Mo. 

Hines,  Leah  Ruth Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hodgskin,  Helen  Mathilde Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hodgson,  Ruth  Le,nore Wilmette,  111. 

Hof mayer,   Juliette   P Albany,   Ga. 

Honsaker,  Jeannette Hopwood,  Pa. 

Hood,  Agnes  Goss Commerce,  Ga. 

James,  Margaret  E Darlington,  S.  C. 

Jones,  Morrell  Sanford Louisville,  Ky. 

Jordan,  Frances  Marie Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jung,  Hildegard   E Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Kelly,  Josephine Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Kidd,  Jeannette  Curtis Baltimore,  Md. 

Klumph,  Mary  Weideman Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lazarus,   Mabel Macon,   Ga. 

Lee,  Mary  Ashley Galveston,  Texas 

Leggett,  Helen Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Little,  Virginia  Weston Kenilworth,  111. 

Long,  Minnie  de  Foix Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

MeCann,   Catherine   Virginia Beverly,  Ohio 

McCann,  Isabelle  Victoria Beverly,  Ohio 

McCarroll,  Mildred  Louise Little  Rock,  Ark. 

M'Clain,  Ethel  Maude Mt.  Union,  Pa, 

McCormack,  Mary  F Euf ala,  Ala. 

McFall,  Sarah Anderson,  S.  C. 

McMillan,  Ruth Paris,  Texas 
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Maddox,  Lillie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Manning,  Helen  Whitney Trenton,  N.  J. 

Marsh,  Frances Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marston,  Margaret  Ward Baltimore,  Md. 

Mongol,  Eudora  Faith Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Monk.  Margaret  Gleghorn Munhall,  Pa. 

Miejrke,  Margaret   Roberta Cleveland,  Ohio 

Miller,   Alice   Mary Winchester,   Ind. 

Milligan,  Marjorie Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Minor,    Katharine   Douglas Richmond,  Va. 

Montgomery,  Lucile Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Moon,  Emily  Jane Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Morris,  Sadie Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Morton,  Aline Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Munson,  Mary   Elizabeth Springfield,   111. 

Murray,  Elizabeth  Boyer .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Xowliy.  Maylen   Burnette Crewe,  Va. 

Newsom,  Elizabeth  Adeline Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Xorris,  Beulah  Ingles New  Castle,  Pa. 

Norris,  Clarita Eagle  Pass,  Texas 

Pickett,  Elizabeth  May Madison,  N.  C. 

Ranson,  Virginia  Howard Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Redd,   Torrance Birmingham,    Ala. 

Rendleman,  Adelaide  E Cairo,  111. 

Roberts,  Laura  Stewart E.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ll'ivs,  Virginia   Louise Franklin,  Pa. 

Sanborn,  Gratia  Martha Moville,  Iowa 

Schnorbach,  Elizabeth  Phyllis Manistee,  Mich. 

Shenehon,  Katherine  Byrd Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Shepherd,  Lillias  McD Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Shurtleff,  Helen  Elizabeth Marengo,  111. 

Slater,  Ruth Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Sloss,  Anita  Virginia Birmingham,  Ala. 

Smyth,  Amey  Allen Blacksburg,  Va. 

Stoffregen,  Jeanette  MacDonald Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Stone,  Nina  Ethlyn Hopwood,  Pa. 

Strother,  Isabelle  Nell Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Grizzelle  West Norfolk,  Va. 
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Tousley,  Evelyn  Victoria Cleveland,  Ohio 

Tyler,  Ada  Rodrick Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Upton,  Lenora  May Louisville,  Ky. 

Walker,  Marion East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Walkup,  Mary  Kathrine Crawfordsville,   Ind. 

Way,  Edith  Charles Winchester,  Ind. 

Whitmore,  Gertrude  Rees Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Mary  Tabitha Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Woelfel,  Florence Morris,  111. 

Wright,  Winifred  Hathaway Jackson,  Mich. 

Zabriskie,  Margaret  Forrest New  York,  N.  Y. 

IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

Babcock,  Alice Columbia,  S.  C. 

Catchings,  Josephine   Elizabeth Vicksburg,   Miss. 

Dowden,  Florence  Virginia Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Dunlap,   E.   Jane Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Easterlin,   Thelma    Americus,   Ga. 

Frink,  Gloria  Spofford Seattle,  Wash. 

George,  Frances  Linchen Cherryville,  N.  C. 

Ham,   Margaret Blocton,    Ala. 

Harris,  Zelda  Margaret Houston,  Texas 

Heindel,  Jeanne   Swope Gettysburg,   Pa. 

Hoge,  Mary  Ann Kenton,  Ohio 

La  Boiteaux,  Mary  Morris Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lansing,  Charlotte Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

McCracken,  Alice   Elizabeth Petersburg,  Va. 

Matthews,  Kathryn  Marie Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mellon,  Janet Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Morton,  Jessie    Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Myrick,   Frances Austin,   Texas 

Peebles,  Carlotta  A Emporia,  Va. 

Plummer,  Evelyn    Ardmore,  Pa. 

Shelton,  Nancy Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Harriet  Esther Hanover,  Pa. 

Thams,  Gertrude  Julia Denver,  Colo. 

Timberlake,   Elizabeth  Carolyn Berryville,  Va. 
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CALENDAR 


1920 

Sept.  21  Tuesday 

Sept.  22  Wednesday 

Sept.  23  Thursday 

Sept.  24  Friday 

Oct.  29  Friday 

Nov.  25  Thursday 

Dec.  17  Friday 

1921 

Jan.  5  Wednesday 

Jan.  2-1  Monday 

Jan.  31  Monday 

Mar.  18  Friday 

Mar.  28  Tuesday 

May  21  Saturday 

May  30  Monday 

June  5  Sunday 

June  7  Tuesday 


Examinations  for  entrance. 
Eegistration  of  new  students 

9:00-12:30,  1:30-4:00. 
Eegistration   of   old   students 

9:00-12:30,  1:30-4:00. 
First  semester  begins. 
Founders'  Day. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    A  holiday. 
Christmas     vacation     begins     at 

11:20  a.  m. 


The  college  reopens  at  8  :40  a.  m. 
Semester  examinations  begin. 
Second  semester  begins. 
Spring  vacation  begins  at  11 :20 

A.  M. 

College  reopens  at  8  :40  a.  m. 
Senior  examinations  begin. 
Final  examinations  begin. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Twelfth  Annual  Commencement. 


FOUNDATION 


The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Eight  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of 
Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to*  pro- 
cure the  incorporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia  of  a 
foundation,  and  to  establish  the  same  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  daughter,  Daisy  Williams,  turning  over 
to  it  all  property  left  them  in  trust.  She  provided  that 
this  corporation  should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven 
Directors,  the  first  members  of  which  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  hold  all 
properties  in  trust  and  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in 
their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  her  will:  "The  said 
corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and 
shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plantation 
a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet  Briar 
Institute'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an  education  in 
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sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self -perpetuating 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: The  Eight  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  the 
Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R.  Watts. 

At  its  first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board 
of  Directors  determined  that  the  foundation  should  be 
free  from  denominational  control,  but  distinctly  reli- 
gious in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical  and 
modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the 
highest  college  standards. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

REV.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D.,  President 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

REV.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 
Salem,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE 

Lynchburg  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  R.  WALTON  MOORE 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Va. 

MRS.    BEVERLEY    B.    MUNFORD 
Richmond,  Va. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.   D.  A.  PAYNE 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


Officers  of  Instruction 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
FACULTY 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 

President 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

•CLEMENT  TYSON  GOODE 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College;    A.  M.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 
A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmuller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other  German  and  American  musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA  RANDALL  McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;    student  and 

teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art;    pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University; 

graduate  work,  Chicago  University 

Professor  of  History 


♦Absent  on  leave. 
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*RUTH  B.  HOWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University;  graduate  student  at 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  and  at  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

KATHARINE  LUMMIS 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University 

Professor  of  Latin 

M.  ELIZABETH  J.  CZARNOMSKA 

A.  M.,  Smith  College;    graduate  student  of  Semitics,  Columbia 

University   (1916-19) 

Professor  of  Biblical  and  Comparative  Literature 

RUFUS  WILLIAM  McCULLOCH 

A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina ;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University 

Acting  Professor  of  English 

ELSIE  MURRAY 

A.  B.  and  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University ;    graduate  work, 

Columbia  University 

Professor  of  Psychology 

IVAN  EUGENE  McDOUGLE 

A.  B.,  Clark  College;    A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University 

Professor  of  Economics  and  /Sociology 

JOHN  L.  NIERMAN 

B.  S.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

ISABELLE  STONE 

A.  B.,  Wellesley;    M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  Physics 


'Absent  on  leave. 
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BERTHA  LANGWILL 

B.  S.,  Rockford  College;  M.  S.,  University  of  Illinois 

Voting  Professor  of  Biology 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 

ELIZABETH  FRIENCH  JOHNSON 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College;    A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

J.  FRANKLIN  BRADLEY 

A.  B.  and  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

M.  DEE  LONG 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  University ;    A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

ANNA  S.  THATCHER 

B.  L.,  Smith  College;    M.  A.,  Columbia  University 

General  Adviser  of  Freshmen 

English 

CARA  GASCOIGNE 

Graduate  of  Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg's  Physical  Training 

College,  Dartford,  Kent,  England 

Director  of  Physical  Training 

CAROLINE  HILL  CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

NETTIE  MOORE 

A.  B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;    M.  A.,  University 

of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
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MERCELIA  WAGNER 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Instructor  in  Botany 

ANNE  SCHUTTE 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Instructor  in  Biology 

ETHEL  M.  HENDERSON 

Graduate  Drexel  Institute 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

ETHEL  KELLEY 

Pupil   of   Fannie   Bloomfield-Zeisler   for  three  years,   Chicago, 

and  Tobias  Matthay,  London;    Theory  and  Composition 

with  Adolf  Weidig,  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Piano 

EVELYN  WILLIAMS 
Instructor  in  Theoretical  Music  and  History  of  Music 

NAN  SPOTSWOOD  STRUDWICK 

Graduate    North    Carolina     College    for    Women;      graduate 

Library  Training  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 

Atlanta 

Librarian 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Librarian 

DOROTHY  E.  WALLACE 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 

ANTOINETTE  MALET 
Assistant  in  French 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 
President 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

MARY  HARLEY,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  College 

GRACE  BURR  LEWIS 
Registrar 

MABEL  MALLETT 
Secretary  to  the  President 

ROSS  V.  MARTINDALE 
Superintendent  of  Industrial  Plant 

JANE  K.  WEATHERLOW,  A.  B. 
Director  of  the  Refectory 

BERTHA  K.  KENLY,  B.  S. 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Refectory 

MAUDE  JENNINGS 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Refectory 

MARY  S.  DIX 
Supervisor  of  Halls  of  Residence 

MATTIE  R.  PATTESON 
Supervisor  of  Faculty  House  and  Infirmary 

BARBARA  C.  MALLARD 

Trained  Nurse 

RUBY  WALKER 

Manager  of  Bookshop 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Executive  Committee. — The  President,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Mr.  McCulloch,  Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Czarnomska,  Miss  Morenus, 
Miss  Young,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Sparrow,  Dr.  Murray,  Dr. 
Lummis,  Dr.  Stone,  Mr.  Merman,  Dr.  McDougle,  Miss  Lang- 
will. 

Committee  on  Admission. — Dr.  Bradley,  Miss  Wagner,  Miss 
Long,  Miss  Moore,  Dr.  Stone. 

Committee  on  Instruction. — Miss  Sparrow,  Mr.  Nierman, 
Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Lummis,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. — Mr.  Worthington,  the 
President,  Miss  Langwill,  Dr.  McDougle,  Miss  Czarnomska, 
Miss  Morenus. 

Committee  on  Schedule. — Dr.  Lummis,  Dr.  Bradley,  Miss 
Bartlett,  Dr.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Music. — Miss  Young,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Miss  Sparrow,  the  President,  Miss  Moore. 

Committee  on  Library. — Miss  Bartlett,  Mr.  McCulloch,  Miss 
Patteson,  the  Librarian,  Miss  Langwill. 

Committee  on  Athletics. — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Gascoigne,  Mr. 
Dew. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications. — Mr.  McCulloch,  Dr. 
Bradley,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Long. 

Committee  on  Dramatics. — Miss  Young,  Miss  Schutte,  Miss 
Gascoigne,  Miss  Henderson. 

Committee  on  Academic  Functions. — Miss  Morenus,  Miss 
Patteson,  Miss  Kelley. 

Committee  on  Bookshop  and  Tea  Room. — Miss  Walker,  Miss 
Patteson,  Miss  Weatherlow,  Miss  Henderson. 

Committee  on  Social  Functions. — Miss  Crawford,  Miss  Mc- 
Laws, Miss  Thatcher. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  relating  to  admission  to  the  col- 
lege should  be  addressed  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Registrar. 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

She  should  present  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  her 
ability  and  character,  and  a  certificate  from  her  phy- 
sician, covering  general  health,  vaccination,  and  freedom 
from  chronic  ailments. 

No  application  will  be  filed  until  an  application 
blank — attached  in  catalogue  or  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar — has  been  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
college. 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  A  student  cannot  be 
registered  nor  her  room  reserved  until  this  fee  is 
received.  The  amount,  $10.00,  is  deducted  from  the  first 
payment. 

No  registration  fee  is  refunded  on  account  of  with- 
drawal of  the  student  later  than  July  15. 

No  student  may  register  in  the  college  later  than 
three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Note. — Students  should  register  upon  the  dates  indi- 
cated in  the  college  calendar.  A  fee  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  late  registration. 
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METHOD  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  by  examination  or 
upon  certificate  from  an  accredited  institution. 

EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  col- 
lege on  June  2-4  and  September  21.  All  applications 
for  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Eegistrar 
at  least  one  month  before  the  date  set  for  the  exami- 
nation. 

CERTIFICATION 

A  certificate  blank  is  attached  to  the  catalogue  or  a 
copy  may  be  secured  from  the  Eegistrar.  This  blank 
should  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  which  the  applicant  has  attended.  It 
should  include  a  statement  of  the  subjects  studied,  the 
amount  of  work  covered  in  each  subject,  and  the  grades 
obtained.  This  certificate  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Eegistrar  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  application  has 
been  made. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  as  specified  below.  A  unit 
means  a  year's  work  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one 
subject. 

I.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

English    3  units 

History    1  unit 

Mathematics    3  units 
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Latin    4  units 

Elective    4  units 

II.  Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  degree. 

English    3  units 

Science     1  unit 

Mathematics    3  units 

Foreign  Languages 4  units 

Elective    4  units 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Four  units  of  any  one 
language  except  Greek  or  Spanish  may  be  offered.  Any 
combination  must  provide  for  at  least  three  units  of  one 
language  and  two  of  another.  The  additional  unit  may 
be  offered  as  an  elective. 

III.  Electives  for  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree. 

The  remaining  four  or  four  and  a  half  units  may  be 
elected  from  the  following  list : 

Botany  or  Zoology 1  unit 

Chemistry    1  unit 

Civics  y2  unit 

French 2-4  units 

German    2-4  units 

Greek     1-3  units 

History    1-2  units 

Latin    2-4  units 

Physics     1  unit 

Physiography    1/2  unit 

Physiology y2  unit 

Spanish    2  units 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  y2  unit  each,  on 
examination. 
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Note. — All  students  entering  college  must  meet  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  whether  or  not  they 
expect  to  take  the  full  amount  of  work  leading  to  a 
degree. 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  college  if  con- 
ditioned in  more  than  two  units,  and  preference  is  given 
to  those  entering  without  condition. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  and 
when  not  entering  from  other  colleges  of  recognized 
rank  must  pass  examination  in  the  work  offered. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  a  limited  amount  of  work 
done  at  approved  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  Students  who  wish  to  take  summer  courses 
should  consult  at  Sweet  Briar  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges, 
an  arrangement  of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
may  be  considered  as  deferred  subjects. 

Official  transfer,  with  advanced  standing,  to  col- 
leges requiring  the  comprehensive  entrance  examina- 
tions, will  not  be  given  to  a  student  until  she  has 
passed,  either  at  Sweet  Briar  or  elsewhere,  the  com- 
prehensive entrance  examinations. 


ADMISSION  SUBJECTS  IN  DETAIL 


BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1)  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b)  Physi- 
ology, and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  history  of  the 
plant  groups,  and  classification. 

Tor  further  details  see  Document  No.  82  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  already  referred  to. 

CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book,  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of 
elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  three  recita- 
tions, four  periods  weekly  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the  students  indi- 
vidually under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Every  can- 
didate must  present  at  the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the 
examination  in  chemistry  a  notebook  containing  in  the 
candidate's  own  language  a  description  of  her  labora- 
tory exercises,  the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of 
each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The 
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notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  cer- 
tifying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work. 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Beading  and  Peactice.  —  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best 
specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  her 
attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what 
she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  pro- 
vided for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 
The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVII,  XXI.    The  ffineid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  fflneid  should  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 
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For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any 
other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caisar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory :  Morte  d' Arthur 
(about  100  pages);  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Part  I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott;  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Jane  Austen;  any  one  of  the  novels;  Maria 
Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dick- 
ens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray :  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  George  Eliot :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell:  Cranford;  Kingsley :  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward  the  Wake;  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; 
Blackmore:  Lorna  Boone;  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
School-days;  Stevenson :  any  one  of  the  novels  which 
are  out  of  copyright ;  Cooper :  any  one  of  the  novels ; 
Poe :  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne :  any  one  of  the  novels 
which  are  out  of  copyright ;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories 
by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selections 
from  The  Tatter  and  The  Spectator  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about 
200  pages)  ;  Franklin:  Autobiography;  Irving:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  the 
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Life  of  Goldsmith;  South ey:  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb: 
Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages) ; 
Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages);  Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay :  one  of  the 
following  essays :  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay;  Trevelyan :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay 
(about  200  pages);  Euskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana:  Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast;  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall 
and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  let- 
ter to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau:  W olden;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about 
150  pages);  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with 
a  Donkey;  Huxley :  Autobiography  and  selections  from 
Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving 
Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece 
of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  col- 
lection of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series)  :  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  attention 
to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns ;  Palgrave : 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not 
chosen  for  study  under  B)  ;  Goldsmith:  The  Traveller 
and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope :  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as, 
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for  example,  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  and  Berwick  and 
Grali  ame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later 
ballads;  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel, 
and  Eubla  Khan;  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III, 
or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay:  The  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada, 
Ivry;  Tennyson :  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea, 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides, 
My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City, 
The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  "De  Gustibus — /' 
The  Pied  Piper,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold:  Sohrab 
and  Rustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  Selections 
from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Peactice. — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continua- 
tion of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar,  Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton  :  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :   The  Coming 
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of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright; 
and  Lincoln:  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington: 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster :  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with 
a  selection  from  Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay:  Life  of 
Johnson;  Emerson :  Essay  on  Manners. 

FRENCH  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

2-Unit  Eequirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as 
defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns;    the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common 
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adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing  from 
memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  A  well-graded 
reader  for  beginners;  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Conies  bleus;  Malot, 
Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 
or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 
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6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Daudet,  Le 
Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
L'Abbe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Kequirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions 
involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is 
expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to 
600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to 
be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing 
from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are :  Bazin,  les 
OberU;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colomba;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 

GERMAN  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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2-Unit  Eequieement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage 
of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given 
upon  unusual  words  and  constructions,  to  put  into  Ger- 
man short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  transla- 
tion, and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  be- 
long to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also 
upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also 
to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated 
texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish), and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 
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*  Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one  of 
the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  beginners, 
Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle 
von  Nurnberg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baum- 
bach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  literature 
in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read 
and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use 
her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly 
in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Ger  stacker's 
Germelshausen ;  Eichendorff's  Aus  dem  Leben  eines 
Taugenichts;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Jensen's 
Die  braune  Erica;  Seidel's  Lebreclit  Hiihnclien;  Fulda's 
U titer  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one). 

3-Unit  Eequieement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diffi- 
cutly,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from 
a  given  text  in  German;    to  answer  any  grammatical 

*During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  for- 
mation, and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explana- 
tion may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature 
taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moder- 
ately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory 
of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammati- 
cal drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of 
articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  modes 
(with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunc- 
tive), and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's, 
W.  Eaabe's,  Novellen  or  Erzalilungen;  Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten;  Heine's  Harz- 
reise. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Gkeek  Gbammae  and  Composition. — The  topics  are 
similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homee. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting 
II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions,  forms, 
and  prosody. 

•During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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Advanced  Peose  Composition,  consisting  of  contin- 
uous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose  of 
similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Peose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

HISTORY  (2  Units) 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student  must 
present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory  study  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social  as 
well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any  of 
the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  History;  to  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabulary  to  enable  her 
to  read  the  more  advanced  works  intelligently,  and  to 
have  had  some  training  in  the  writing  of  abstracts. 
The  student  is  expected,  also,  to  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  exam- 
ination to  show  her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by 
her  own  drawings,  or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  out- 
line map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to  have 
taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
high  school  work. 
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Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the  best 
preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount  than 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  I-IV;  Cicero,  Arcliias,  the  Manilian 
Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline;  Virgil,  JEneid  I -VI. 
The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Cassar  (Gallic 
War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (ora- 
tions, letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War);  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
/Eneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflec- 
tions, all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary 
syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight  reading  and 
to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions; 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  includ- 
ing complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear 
equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities ;  problems  depending  on  linear 
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equations;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers;  exponents, 
including  fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved 
by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;  the  formulas 
for  the  nth.  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout 
the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve 
putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics, 
and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods 
and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  these  topics  in  algebra 
requires,  in  general,  two  years.  In  the  case  the  require- 
ments have  been  finished  in  less  time  two  units  entrance 
credit  will  be  given  only  when  a  grade  of  at  least  80% 
or  its  equivalent  has  been  attained  throughout  the  whole 
algebra  preparatory  course  or  when  the  student  presents 
a  special  recommendation  from  her  former  instructor 
testifying  to  her  unusual  ability  in  algebra. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ;  the 
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solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and 
plane  surfaces. 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  similar  to  those  in 
chemistry.  The  candidate  is  required  to  have  studied 
for  a  full  session  one  standard  text-book  and  to  have 
done  individual  laboratory  work.  She  must  be  prepared 
to  show  her  laboratory  notebook,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  (i/2  Unit) 

Text  and  laboratory  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (l/8  Unit) 

Text  and  notebook. 

SPANISH  (2  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as 
indicated  below. 
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During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conju- 
gation of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns, 
and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into 
good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy  prose  and  verse, 
with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  sen- 
tences read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and 
verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and 
English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms 
and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough 
work,  with  much  repetition,  rather  than  upon  rapid 
reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics, 
carefully  graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  pdjaro  verde;  Perez 
Escrich,    Fortuna;     Kamos    Carrion    and    Vital    Aza, 
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Zaragiieta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El 
Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pedro  de 
Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught 
should  have  in  its  library  several  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish  dictionary 
of  the  Koyal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals 
of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish 
Literature. 

ZOOLOGY  (1  Unit) 

One  year's  work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  with  lab- 
oratory work  and  notebooks. 


DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Directors 
and  Faculty  of  Sweet  Briar  College : 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  B.  DEGREE 

Every  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree  must  complete 
for  graduation  sixty-two  hours  of  college  work.  Defi- 
ciency of  work  in  any  semester  may  be  made  good  in 
accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
Not  more  than  two  out  of  three  first-year  languages  may 
be  credited  toward  the  degree. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  with  the  exception  of  psy- 
chology or  philosophy  should  be  completed  before  the 
junior  year : 

English 6  hours 

History     3  hours 

Science 3  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 3  hours 

Modern  Language 9  hours 

Latin  or  Mathematics 3  hours 

Physical  Education 2  hours 
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In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  and 
related  subjects  amounting  to  from  12  to  18  hours,  ex- 
clusive of  elementary  courses  in  these  subjects.  The 
remaining  hours  are  elective. 
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The  subjects  in  which  majors  are  offered  at  present 
are:  English,  French,  German,  Greek  and  Latin,  His- 
tory and  Economics,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Botany, 
Biology,  and  Chemistry. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.  S.  DEGREE 

English G  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

History     3  hours 

Modern  Language 9  hours 

Laboratory — Science     6  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy   3  hours 

Physical  Education 2  hours 
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In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  subject 
and  related  subjects  of  15  hours,  in  Botany,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  or  Political  and 
Social  Sciences.     The  remaining  15  hours  are  elective. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ART 

Miss  McLaws 
(a)     HISTORICAL  COURSES 

1.  Outline  Couese  in  the  History  of  Aet.  This 
course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  expression,  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  activities,  and  re- 
sults of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  also  gives  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Eenaissance  on  modern  life.  It  covers  An- 
cient, Mediaeval,  Eenaissance  and  Modern  Art.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  year.     Sophomore  or  junior  elective. 

2.  Histoet  of  Painting.  A  critical  study  of  the 
technique,  subjects,  composition  and  historical  relations 
of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  1. 

(b)     PRACTICAL  courses 

3.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  color 
from  nature,  life,  cast,  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things  pictori- 
ally  for  form,  line,  color,  and  composition.  Qualified 
students  may  work  in  oil. 

4.  Sketching  from  Life  and  Landscape.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Course  3  or  its  equivalent 
as  shown  by  sketches  or  examination.  Three  hours  of 
practical  work  are  equivalent  to  one  semester  hour,  when 
Course  1  has  also  been  completed. 
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5.  Interior  Decoration.  This  course  deals  with 
the  theory  and  harmony  of  color,  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  walls,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  pictures, 
furniture,  and  rugs,  and  other  material  connected  with 
house  furnishing. 

6.  Costume  Design.  This  subject  comprises  the 
study  of  figure  drawing,  color  harmony,  and  its  adapta- 
tions; composition  of  line,  form,  and  texture  as  they 
relate  to  personality  and  its  expression  in  clothes. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Professor  Czarnomsela. 

1.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Three 
hours  through  the  year. 

(A)  First  semester:   from  the  Exodus  to  760  B.  C. 

(B)  Second  semester :  from  the  Prophets  to  the  end 
of  Maccabean  Period. 

2.  The  Spread  of  Christianity  from  the  First 
to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

3.  Problems  of  Christianity  from  the  Eeforma- 
tion  to  the  Present  Day.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Howland  Assistant  Professor  Langwill 

Miss  Wagner  Miss  Schutte 

1.  General  Biology.  The  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
principles  and  fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to 
train  her  to  keen  observation,  accurate  investigation, 
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and  independent  judgment.  Lectures  and  text-books 
present  questions  of  biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology, 
evolution,  and  heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general 
characters  and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 
Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as  a  basis 
for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  morphology,  physiology,  histology,  and  embryology. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year. 

2.  Biological  Technique.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
1.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
continue  work  along  biological  lines,  as  technicians,  as 
hospital  assistants,  or  as  teachers.  It  deals  with  the 
most  important  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  sectioning, 
and  staining  material  for  slide  examination.  Labora- 
tory course,  nine  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

3.  Historical  Biology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1. 
This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  sci- 
entific thought  and  development  of  biologic  sciences 
from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times.  Lecture 
and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1, 
except  by  special  arrangement.  In  this  course  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  main  phyla  is  made,  approached  by 
means  of  laboratory  work  upon  selected  representatives. 
The  lectures  comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and 
are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year;  elective. 
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2.  Animal  Histology.  Prerequisites,  Biology  1 
and  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  1.  This  course  deals  with  the 
microscopic  study  of  animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  de- 
signed for  prospective  medical  students.  Some  practice 
in  the  histological  preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 
Laboratory,  eight  hours ;  lecture,  one  hour ;  one  semester. 

3.  Embryology.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  2.  This 
course  will  include  a  brief  study  of  the  embryological 
development  of  several  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  the 
frog,  chick,  and  rabbit. 

4.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1. 
A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  human  body,  including  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  reactions  of  special  sense  organs,  in  muscle 
contraction,  with  kimograph  records,  etc.  Lecture,  three 
hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year. 
Elective. 

BOTANY 

1.  General  Botany.  This  course  treats  of  plant 
structures,  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment, 
and  plant  physiology.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of 
the  morphology  of  the  main  plant  groups  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  laboratory  studies  are 
accompanied  by  field  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year.  Sophomore 
elective. 

2.  Taxonomy.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  In  the  first 
semester  this  course  deals  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  Cryptogams.  A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Algae,  Lichens,  Liverworts,  Mosses, 
and  Ferns.    Practical  experience  is  gained  in  the  collec- 
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tion,  determination  and  preservation  of  these  plants. 
The  taxonomy  of  the  Phanerogams  is  treated  in  the 
second  semester.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
independence  in  the  determination  of  the  flowering 
plants  in  any  region  by  the  use  of  manuals  and  keys.  A 
study  is  made  of  our  common  trees  in  their  winter  and 
their  summer  aspects.  When  possible,  the  laboratory 
work  will  be  conducted  in  the  field.  Lectures,  three 
hours  a  week;  laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours; 
one  year.  Either  group  may  be  taken  as  a  semester 
course. 

3.  Ecology  and  Geographical  Distribution. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  This  course  treats  of  plants  in 
relation  to  their  environment.  The  ecology  of  plant 
structure  and  behavior  is  considered.  The  work  includes 
a  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  various  factors 
which  influence  their  distribution.  Lectures,  three  hours 
a  week;  laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours;  one 
semester. 

4.  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  This  course  aims  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  cultivated  plants,  their  habit  and  culture, 
and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  general  principles  of 
landscape  architecture  and  gardening.  The  lectures  on 
propagation  and  culture  are  supplemented  by  practical 
garden  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory 
and  field  work,  four  hours ;  one  semester. 

Botany  2  alternates  with  Botany  3  and  4. 

5.  Histology  and  Embryology.  Prerequisite,  Bot- 
any 1.  This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  all 
structure  and  division,  and  a  comparative  study  of  plant 
tissues   and  organs.     The  problems  of  evolution   and 
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variation  are  discussed.  Considerable  practice  is  given 
in  the  technique  of  histological  and  cytological  prepara- 
tions. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year. 

6.  Elementary  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite, 
Biology  1,  or  Chemistry  1.  Laboratory  methods; 
technic  and  observations  on  the  morphology  and  gen- 
eral physiology  of  bacteria  and  allied  microorganisms. 
Analysis  of  milk  and  water.    Three  hours  a  week. 

7.  Pathological  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite  Bot- 
any 6.  Cultural  and  morphological  characteristics  of 
disease-producing  organisms.  Theories  of  immunity 
and  serum  reactions.  Eoutine  diagnostic  procedure. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

Pbofessob  Nieeman  Assistant  Peofessob  Langwill 

Miss  Wallace 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry;  it  furnishes  a  survey 
of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  Three 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  for 
one  year.    Credit,  three  hours. 

2.  (A)  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution,  and 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of 
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the  analyst.  Prerequisite  Chemistry  1.  Three  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week,  first  semester.  Credit, 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

2.  (B)  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introduc- 
tory course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite Chemistry  2  (A).  Three  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week,  second  semester.  Credit,  one  and  one- 
half  hours. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Two  lectures 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  one 
year.    Credit,  four  hours. 

4.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  (Not  given  in 
1920-21.)  A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
organic  chemistry  as  applied  to  important  classes  of 
organic  compounds,  including  coal-tar  dyes,  carbo- 
hydrates, alkaloids,  terpenes,  uric  acid  derivatives,  and 
ptomaines;  special  topics,  including  tautomerism, 
stereoisomerism,  and  the  electron  theory  applied  to 
organic  compounds.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  2  (A), 
2  (B),  and  3.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  labora- 
tory periods  a  week  for  one  year.    Credit,  four  hours. 

5.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  further  practice 
in  analytical  methods.  The  course  will  include  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  as  applied  to  min- 
eral analysis,  water  analysis,  and  food  analysis.  Three 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 
Credit,  three  hours. 
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6.  Industrial  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  most 
important  chemical  industries  with  emphasis  on  the 
chemical  laws  and  principles  involved,  the  conservation 
and  recovery  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  utilization  of 
the  by-products.  Three  lectures  a  week  for  one  year. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  C'zarnomska 

1.  (a)  The  laws,  technique  and  problems  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  drama,  studied  in  English  transla- 
tions and  compared  with  the  English,  French  and 
Spanish  classics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  French  4  (a)  and 
English  3.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

(b)  A  comparison  of  modern  French,  Nor- 
wegian and  English  plays.  A  slight  survey  of  Hindu 
and  Japanese  plays. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  1  (a).  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

(Not  given  in  1920-21.) 

2.  (a)  Study  of  the  Epic,  from  its  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  the  East,  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

(b)  Study  of  the  ballad  in  Denmark,  Spain 
and  England. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Courses  1  and  2  alternate  in  successive  years. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Pbofessoe  McDougle 
ECONOMICS 

1.  Peinciples  of  Economics.  Designed  not  only 
to  give  an  introduction  to  economic  theory,  but  to  fur- 
nish a  study  of  such  practical  economic  problems  as 
trusts,  money  and  banking,  labor  organization  and  legis- 
lation, and  socialism.  Based  on  Ely,  Seager  and  Taus- 
sig with  Marshall,  Wright  and  Field  as  the  chief  col- 
lateral text.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Laboe  Peoblems.  A  study  of  labor  and  labor 
conditions  in  the  modern  industrial  world,  including 
labor  organizations,  minimum  wage,  profit  sharing, 
cooperation,  social  insurance,  child  labor,  women  in 
industry,  and  unemployment.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors.  Two  hours  per  week,  first 
semester. 

3.  Social  Peoblems.  A  continuation  of  Course  2, 
but  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  social  problems  of 
modern  society.  Such  subjects  as  these  are  studied: 
Poverty,  its  causes  and  cures;  population  problems, 
eugenics,  socialism,  syndicalism;  the  woman  problem; 
marriage  and  divorce ;  and  the  negro  in  the  U.  S.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Two  hours  per 
week,  second  semester. 

4.  Economic  Histoey  of  England.  A  careful 
study  of  English  history  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  beginning  with  about  the  year  1100  and  extending 
to  the  present.     Open  only  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
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seniors  who  have  had  English  history.     (Not  given  in 
1920-21.)     Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Economic  History  of  Europe  Since  1300. 
The  evolution  of  economic  institutions  with  the  purpose 
of  explaining  present-day  economic  conditions  and  lead- 
ing up  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  modern  agriculture, 
commerce,  industry,  and  finance.  Ogg's  Economic 
Development  of  Modern  Europe  will  serve  as  the  guide 
of  part  of  the  course.  The  work  will  require  consider- 
able outside  reading  in  special  works  on  the  various 
countries.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  History  1. 
Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  study  of 
social  origins,  social  evolution,  social  institutions,  and 
social  progress.  Followed  in  the  second  semester  by  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  social  life,  the  principles  of 
sociological  theory,  and  modern  problems.  Open  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  year. 

ENGLISH 

Pbofessob  Goode 

Acting  Professor  McCulloch         Asst.  Professor  Bradley 

Assistant  Professor  Long  Miss  Thatcher 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees.  Course  1  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  of 
the  department.  Course  2  is  prerequisite  to  all  elective 
courses  of  the  department  except  5,  15,  and  16. 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  session  hours,  in  addition  to  Courses  1 
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and  2,  of  which  5y2  hours  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
Courses  3,  4A  (or  12B  or  13B),  and  5A  (or  5B). 
Course  16  may  not  be  counted  in  major  work. 

1.  Composition  and  Ehetokic.  The  forms  of  dis- 
course in  theory  and  practice,  with  emphasis  on  exposi- 
tion and  narration.  Short  and  long  themes  regularly. 
Selections  from  literature  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  example.  Collateral  reading.  Individual  con- 
ferences.    Three  hours. 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  English  liter- 
ature in  chronological  outline  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  present  time.  Eepresentative  selections  for  study, 
copious  reading,  lectures,  critiques.    Three  hours. 

3.  Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays, 
rapid  reading  of  others.    Three  hours. 

4A.  Chaucer.  Eeading  of  certain  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  other  works  of  Chaucer,  from  the  lin- 
guistic standpoint  primarily.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

5A.  Advanced  Composition.  Exposition — con- 
stant practice  in  the  various  expository  forms.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

5B.  Advanced  Composition.  The  Short  Story — 
a  study  in  technique.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

6A.  Development  of  the  Drama.  Eise  of  dra- 
matic forms  in  England,  extensive  study  of  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  survey  through  the  decadence  to  1642. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

7A.  The  Eomantic  Movement.  English  poetry 
approximately  from  1775  to  1825,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
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8B.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  chief 
authors  of  the  various  prose  forms,  exclusive  of  fiction 
and  the  drama,  of  the  century.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

9B.  The  Drama  from  1660  to  the  Present  Time. 
A  study  in  historical  development,  with  chief  attention 
to  modern  drama.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

10A.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Studies  in  the 
poetry  of  the  two  great  Victorian  masters.  Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

11.  The  English  Novel.  Cursory  examination  of 
prose  fiction  before  Defoe.  Authors  and  types  of  the 
novel  proper  to  the  present  time.    Two  hours. 

12B.  Old  English.  Grammar  and  syntax.  Head- 
ings in  West  Saxon  prose  and  poetry.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

13B.  Middle  English  Literature.  Studies  in 
English  literature  from  cir.  1200  to  cir.  1500,  with  chief 
attention  to  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  Three 
hours,  second  semester.     (Omitted  1919-20.) 

14A.  American  Literature.  The  development  of 
literature  in  America  to  the  National  period.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

14B.  American  Literature.  Literature  in 
America  from  the  National  period  to  the  present  time. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

15.  Practical  Composition.  The  course  is  de- 
signed as  a  supplement  to  Course  1  for  those  who  need 
or  wish  constant  practice  in  the  elements  of  writing. 
Two  hours. 
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16.  Oral  English.  Instruction  and  practice  in 
the  elements  of  spoken  English — enunciation,  voice  con- 
trol, modulation  in  reading  aloud,  and  public  speaking. 
Three  hours  (two  credit  hours). 

FRENCH 

Professor  Worthington  Assistant  Professor  Bartlett 

Mlle.  Malet 

1.  Elementary  French.  The  study  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  grammar  is  begun  and  easy  oral  and  written 
exercises  are  given  daily.  Fraser  and  Squair,  Shorter 
French  Course.  In  class  about  200  pages  are  read  from 
Meras  and  Eoth,  Petits  Contes  de  France,  and  from 
Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 
Outside  of  class  Monvert's  La  Belle  France  is  read.  For 
beginners.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

French  Conversation  1.  In  this  course,  which  is  open 
only  to  members  of  French  1,  additional  oral  practice  on 
material  used  in  French  1  is  given.  The  class  meets 
two  hours  a  week  through  the  year,  but  as  no  prepara- 
tion is  required  only  one  hour  degree  credit  is  allowed. 

2.  Intermediate  French.  During  the  first 
semester  a  thorough  study  of  verbs  is  made,  and 
systematic  phonetic  and  conversational  drill  is  given. 
Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar;  Churchman, 
Introduction  to  French  Pronunciation;  Merimee, 
Colomba  (Scott,  Foresman  edition).  In  the  second 
semester  short  stories  and  plays  are  read,  and  abundant 
simple  exercises  are  written  or  given  orally.  Talbot, 
French  Composition;  Buffum,  Contes  Franqais;  Coppee, 
Pour  la  Couronne;    Rostand,  Les  Romanesques.     For 
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outside  reading  Barrett  Wendell's  The  France  of  To-day 
is  assigned.  Prerequisite,  French  1  or  two  units  at  en- 
trance.   Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

French  Conversation  2.  Open  only  to  members  of 
French  2.  Conversation  based  on  material  used  in 
French  2.  Two  meetings  a  week  through  the  year. 
One  hour  degree  credit. 

3.  Advanced  French.  Regular  conversation  and 
written  exercises  are  given  in  Sanderson,  Through 
France  and  French  Syntax.  Further  practice  in  read- 
ing phonetic  transcriptions.  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Hand- 
book of  French  Phonetics.  Careful  reading  of  more 
difficult  modern  texts  with  increased  attention  to  their 
value  as  literature.  Hugo,  Hernani  and  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris;  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie;  Les 
Cent  Meilleurs  Poemes  de  la  Langue  Frangaise;  Petit 
Larousse  Illustre.  The  study  of  the  history  of  French 
literature  is  begun.  Strachey,  Landmarks  in  French 
Literature;  Delpit,  L'Age  d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
gaise. Prerequisite,  French  2  or  three  units  at  entrance. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

French  Conversation  3.  Open  only  to  members  of 
French  3.  Additional  practice  in  conversation  based  on 
material  used  in  French  3.  Two  meetings  a  week 
through  the  year.    One  hour  degree  credit. 

4.  French  Literature  or  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Representative  selections  from  the  chief  authors 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse  are  carefully  studied.  Lec- 
tures and  reports.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year. 
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5.  French  Literature  oe  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures,  required  reading,  reports.  Prerequisite, 
French  -A.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  rear. 

(Xot  offered  in  1920-21.) 

6.  (A)  The  Romantic  Movement  in  France. 
Study  of  representative  authors,  especially  the  poets. 
Prerequisite.  French  4.  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

(B)     The  Realistic   Method  of  Honoee  de 
Balzac.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

7.  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.  This 
course  is  based  on  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French 
Verb.  Prerequisite.  French  3.  One  hour  a  week 
through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  Phonetics.  A  study  of  the  sounds, 
the  stress  groups,  and  the  intonations  in  modern  spoken 
French.  Exercises  on  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry 
are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph.  Eosset, 
Exercises  Pro  V Articulation  et  de  Diction.  Pre- 
requisite, French  3.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

9.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Exercises  in  composition,  style,  and  diction.  Prerequi- 
site, French  3.    Two  hours  a  week  throusrh  the  vear. 
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GERMAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  German.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Eapid  readings  from 
modern  prose,  with  exercises  in  German  composition. 
Prerequisite,  German  1  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

3.  German  Classical  Drama.  Selections  from 
the  dramas  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lectures 
on  the  history  of  German  literature  and  advanced  prose 
composition.  Prerequisite,  German  2  or  three  units  at 
entrance.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

4.  Non-Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

(a)  The  Romantic  Movement. 

(b)  Development  of  the  short  story  and  novel. 
Prerequisite,  German  3.    Three  hours  a  week  through 

the  year. 

5.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  Special  study  of 
Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebell,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann. 

6.  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  their  dramatic  works  and  selected  lyrics. 
Prerequisite,  German  4  or  5.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

(Courses  5  and  6  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.) 
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GREEK 
Pbofessoe  Ltxmmis 

1.  Elementabt  Geammae  and  Composition. 
Translation  of  easy  prose.  Selections  from  Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  this  course 
until  Greek  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  oe  Othee  Selections 
fbom  Easy  Attic  Peose. 

Homee.     Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Geeek  Liteeatue  in  English.  Lectures  and 
required  readings  from  English  translations  of  repre- 
sentative Greek  authors  with  special  attention  to  the 
dramatists. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

HISTORY 

Pbofessoe  Spabeow  Pbofessoe  McDougle 

1.  Geneeal  European  Histoet.  This  course  aims 
to  give  training  in  historical  method,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  college  study  of  history.  It  covers 
in  the  first  semester  the  development  of  the  chief  insti- 
tutions of  the  Middle  Ages,  feudalism,  the  Guild,  the 
manor,  the  Church,  and  the  Mediaeval  Empire.  It 
covers  in  the  second  semester  a  study  of  the  Eenaissance, 
the  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  and  of  national 
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expansion,  the  industrial  Eevolution,  the  development 
of  democracy,  and  of  international  trade.  It  endeavors 
to  give  the  student  a  background  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  present.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

2.  English  History.  A  general  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  up  to  the  present.  The  students  will 
learn  the  details  of  the  subject  from  Cross's  History  of 
England  and  Greater  Britain,  but  particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  larger  developments,  such  as  the 
growth  of  Parliament,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
the  Political  Revolution,  and  the  formation  of  the  Em- 
pire. Instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Two  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

3.  History  of  the  Renaissance.  This  course  con- 
tains, first,  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  quickened 
life  of  the  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Reaction.  This  course  presupposes  Course  1. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

4.  European  History — Nineteenth  Century 
and  After.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  present-day  conditions  and  problems.  It 
considers,  first,  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  science,  economic,  and  political  ideas.  It  covers 
the  industrial  and  political  development  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century;  and  endeavors  to  show  the 
progress  of  forces  which  led  to  the  War  of  1914,  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Junior  and  Senior  elective. 

(Not  offered  in  1920-21.) 
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5.  American  History.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  comprising  (1)  Colonial 
history,  with  special  reference  to  mercantilism,  English 
and  colonial;  (2)  The  history  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to  the  conflicting 
industrial  interests,  and  to  the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  constitutional  development ;  (3)  The  making 
of  modern  America.  The  development  of  democracy 
and  of  democratic  imperialism  will  be  stressed  through- 
out. Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Henderson 

1.  Nutrition  and  Elementary  Cooking.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  cookery.  It  considers  the 
production,  manufacture,  adulteration,  digestion  of 
foods,  their  cost,  care  in  the  home,  and  nutritive  value. 
It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and 
the  biological  relations  of  the  food  principles,  their  ap- 
plication in  the  preparation  of  foods,  the  planning  and 
serving  of  meals. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  three  hours. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  or  Biology  1.    Sophomore 
elective. 

2.  Advanced  Cookery.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Home  Economics  1.  It  is  intended  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  more  complicated  processes  of  cookery, 
more  elaborate  utensils,  and  the  various  methods  of 
preparation  and  garnishing.  Each  student  is  responsible 
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for  the  marketing,  preparation  and  serving  of  a 
luncheon,  also  the  presentation  of  a  demonstration 
solving  some  present-day  food  problem. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  three  hours. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  1,  Organic  Chemistry. 

3.  Dietetics  and  Menu  Planning.  This  course 
deals  with  the  food  requirements  of  the  individual 
throughout  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  adult  life, 
and  old  age.  It  includes  the  problems  of  satisfying 
diverse  requirements  in  families  with  special  regard  to 
economic  and  social  conditions.  The  study  of  diets  in 
different  diseases  is  emphasized. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  two  hours. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  1  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Practical  Dietetics. — The  question  of  food 
supply  will  be  discussed.  Substitutions,  comparison  of 
"conservation"  dishes  with  the  old  standards  will  be 
discussed  and  demonstrated. 

One  hour  per  week;  open  to  all  students.  No  credit. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Chemistry  of  Foods. 
(See  Chemistry  6.) 

Costume  Design. 
(See  Art  4.) 

Interior  Decoration. 
(See  Art  5.) 
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ITALIAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  Phelps,  Italian  Gram- 
mar (Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian 
Short  Stories  (Heath)  ;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi 
(Heath);  Goldoni,  II  vero  Amico  (Heath).  This 
course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

2.  Advanced  Italian.  Dante,  Divina  Commedia 
(Heath) ;  Edgren,  Italian  Dictionary  (Holt) ;  Garnett, 
History  of  Italian  Literature  (Appleton)  ;  Petrarch,  II 
Caugouiere  (Hoepli).  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

LATIN 

Professor  Ltjmmis 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  XXI  and  XXII.  Horace, 
Odes  and  Epodes.  Prose  composition.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry.  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Study  of  lyric  and  elegiac 
metres.  The  development  of  Roman  elegy.  Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Roman  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  origin,  development,  and  character- 
istics of  Eoman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic  and  collo- 
quial Latin.  Reading  of  the  simpler  metres.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

4.  Roman  Tragedy.     Selected  plays  of  Seneca. 
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Philosophy.  Selections  from  Lucretius'  De  Rerum 
Natura.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

5.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Annals  or  His- 
tories. Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  Study  of  Roman  life  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  Reading  of  selected  satires  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study  of  other  Roman  satirists 
by  lectures  and  special  topics.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  Latin  Composition.  A  systematic  review  of 
Latin  Grammar  with  practical  exercises.  Varied 
yearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class.  Junior  and 
senior  elective.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

9.  Roman  Private  Life.  The  daily  life  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  education,  marriage, 
amusements.  Lectures  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.    Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

10.  Roman  Topography.  An  introduction  to  the 
topography  and  development  of  the  city  with  an  account 
of  the  principal  monuments,  their  history  and  present 
condition.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  not  essential  for  9 
and  10.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Peofessob  Morentjs 

1.  (a)  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

(b)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Note. — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  Geometry  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  substitute  2  for 
1  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a  satisfactory 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  3  instead  of 
1  (a)  and  (b).  Credit  for  either  1  (a)  or  1  (b),  taken 
in  preparatory  schools,  is  given  only  on  examination. 

2.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients,  the 
elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  theory 
of  logarithms,  determinants,  elementary  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance 
requirements  in  Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  with  an  Intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year.    Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
1  and  3. 

5.  Projective  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester.     Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 
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6.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester  or  two  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

7.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

(a)  Statics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 

(b)  Kinematics  and  Kinetics.  Three  hours  a 
week,  one  semester.     Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  may  be  taken  parallel  with  the  second 
semester  of  4. 


MUSIC 

.Miss  Yotjng  Miss  Williams 

Miss  Crawford  Miss  Kelly 

Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses. 

1 .  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  notation, 
rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony,  and 
analysis.  Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises.  One 
hour  a  week,  one  year. 

2.  Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadences,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  chords,  modulation.  Two  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  connection 
of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of  non-har- 
monic tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give  a  thor- 
ough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part  writing.  Two 
hours  a  week,  one  year.  Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
elective. 
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4.  Counterpoint.  Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony. 

5.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms.  Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  4. 

6.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homophony, 
transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  history  to 
the  period  of  the  great  masters.  Study  of  the  classic, 
romantic  and  modern  schools  of  composition,  history  of 
instruments  and  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  with 
practical  illustrations  from  their  works.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

7.  Appreciation  of  Music.  This  course,  which  is 
open  to  all  students  and  requires  no  previous  musical 
knowledge,  aims  to  give  a  general  comprehension  of 
music  such  as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  listen  intelli- 
gently. It  includes  an  explanation  of  thematic  develop- 
ment ;  ear  training  in  harmonic  perception ;  description 
of  the  principal  musical  forms,  of  present-day  instru- 
ments and  the  orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and 
church  music,  song,  oratorio,  and  opera,  illustrated  by 
works  of  representative  composers.  One  hour  a  week, 
one  year. 

Applied  Music. 

Six  credits  towards  the  degree  will  be  given  for 
applied  music  (pianofort  playing)  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  prescribed  theoretical  courses.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless  she  has 
satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this  she  must 
be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the  musical  content, 
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the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach,  Haydn  Sonata  in 
D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and  such  pieces  as 
No.  2  from  Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  op.  94,  or 
Impromptu,  op.  142,  in  A  flat,  together  with  correct 
treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedaling ;  also  in  passage 
work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes  to  100.  The 
student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  Equivalents 
of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director. 

1.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  technically 
work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  and  will 
include :  Bach  Three-Part  Inventions,  sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  earlier  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
smaller  compositions  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  tech- 
nique suited  to  individual  needs.  No  credits  will  be 
given  for  this  course  unless  taken  in  connection  with 
theoretical  Courses  1  or  3.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

2.  In  the  second  year  compositions  by  Scarlatti, 
Handel,  and  other  early  classic  writers  will  be  studied, 
also  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart,  and 
recital  pieces.  Correlated  work  in  technique.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  course  for  the  third  year  will  include  a  study 
of  the  suites  of  Bach,  concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  continued  study  of  the  Romanticists, 
together  with  compositions  of  MacDowell,  Cyril  Scott, 
Debussy,  and  other  modern  composers.  Advanced 
technical  studies;   analysis  of  compositions. 

4.  In  the  fourth  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach 
will  be  studied,   larger  works  of  Schumann,   Chopin, 
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Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the 
modern  Eussian  and  French  schools.  Study  of  musical 
forms.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  this 
course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  public 
recital.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the 
entrance  requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted 
in  the  department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Course  5  on 
"Sound"  in  the  Physics  Department. 

Voice  Cultuee.  The  course  in  solo  singing  will  in- 
clude control  of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and  build- 
ing of  the  voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocal- 
ises, songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choeal  Singing.  Two  choral  associations  are  open 
to  students :  the  college  choir  and  the  Glee  Club.  Stu- 
dents having  suitable  voices  may  apply  for  membership. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
music  department;   also  by  visiting  artists  of  repute. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Stone 

1.  Geneeal  Physics.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  physics; 
to  explain  natural  phenomena  and  modern  inventions  as 
illustrations  of  its  laws.  The  principles  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light  are  pre- 
sented and  applied  to  ordinary  experience.  Lectures 
three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four  hours,  one  year. 
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2.  (A)  Electeicity  and  Magnetism.  This 
course  in  advanced  physics  treats  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields,  absolute  units,  tangent  galvanometer,  Fara- 
day's laws  of  electrolysis,  methods  of  measuring  resist- 
ance, electro-motive  force  and  current,  thermo-elec- 
tricity, alternating  currents.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1. 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four  hours,  first 
semester. 

(B)  Geometeical  and  Physical  Optics. 
This  course  treats  of  optical  instruments,  photometry, 
interference,  diffraction,  dispersion,  color  phenomena, 
radiation,  photography.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lec- 
tures three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four  hours,  second 
semester. 

3.  (A)  Eecent  Developments  in  Electeicity. 
The  study  of  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  the 
conduction  of  electricity  through  gases,  cathode  rays, 
and  X-rays.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(B)  The  study  of  radio-activity  and  the  electron 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

4.  Wave-Motion  and  Molecular  Physics.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  1.  Lectures  and  recitations  three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

5.  Sound.  A  course  of  experimental  lectures  plan- 
ned for  students  who  are  interested  in  music;  it  treats 
of  the  nature  of  sound  waves,  the  scientific  basis  of 
musical  systems,  the  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action  of 
instruments  used  in  modern  orchestras,  the  acoustics  of 
buildings.  Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dk.  Harley  Miss  Gascoigne 

health  department 
Hygiene. 

(A)  "Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick."  One 
hour  a  week,  first  semester. 

(B)  "First  Aid."  One  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 
Text-books :   American  Eed  Cross  Home  Hygiene  and 

Care  of  the  Sick,  First  Aid;    Hough  and  Sedgwick's 
Human  Mechanism. 

All  students  applying  for  entrance  should  send  a 
certificate  of  successful  vaccination  within  five  years,  also 
physician's  certificate  of  freedom  from  chronic  infec- 
tions. Students  not  in  vigorous  health  are  recommended 
to  take  a  five-year  course. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

1.  (a)  Swedish  drill  and  apparatus  work.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  winter  term. 

(b)  Corrective  gymnastics,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  cases. 

(c)  Indoor  basket-ball.    Two  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing winter  term. 

2.  Outdoor  Spoets. 

(a)  Hockey  and  basket-ball.    Pall  term. 

(b)  Tennis,  swimming,  hiking,  baseball,  water 
sports,  field  sports,  horseback  riding.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  spring  and  fall  terms. 

Courses  1  (a)  and  2  (a)  required  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 
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3.  Dancing.  Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing,  competi- 
tive and  preparatory  to  May  Day  Pageant.  Winter  and 
spring  terms. 

Owing  to  natural  advantages  of  the  campus,  much 
attention  is  given  to  ourdoor  athletics. 

Athletic  points  are  given  for  the  social  games,  hockey 
and  basket-ball,  tennis  tournaments,  track  meet  (the 
usual  events),  May  Day  Pageant,  chorus  and  solo  danc- 
ing, Lake  Day  boat  races,  swimming  speed  in  short 
dashes,  and  speed  and  endurance  in  quarter-mile  swim. 
Endurance  points  for  mountain  hikes  and  horseback 
rides. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Murray 
PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  General  Psychology.  Introductory  course.  The 
study  of  the  normal  adult  mind;  of  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  imagery,  sense-perception,  attention,  action, 
habit,  learning,  feeling,  judgment,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  them.  Lectures,  text-book  references  and  discus- 
sion, experimental  exercises  and  demonstrations.  Texts : 
Breese,  Pillsbury,  and  Seashore. 

Three-hour  course  throughout  the  year.  Open  to 
juniors ;  and  to  sophomores  upon  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

2.  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  successive 
stages  in  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  moral  devel- 
opment through  childhood  and  early  youth ;  of  indi- 
vidual   types,    normal    and    exceptional;     and    of    the 
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problems  of  child  welfare.  Lectures,  schoolroom  obser- 
vations, the  study  of  individual  children,  and  the  use  of 
Binet  and  other  graded  mental  age  tests.  Texts :  Nors- 
worthy  and  Whitley,  Kirkpatrick,  Colvin,  Waddle,  Free- 
man. 

Three-hour  course,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Psy- 
chology 1. 

3.  Social  Psychology.*  A  study  of  the  psy- 
chological basis  of  society,  and  of  social  and  anti-social 
behavior;  of  the  social  instincts,  imitation,  suggestion, 
mob  action,  etc.;  of  customs  and  superstitions;  of  race 
characteristics,  etc.  Texts :  McDougall,  Koss ;  and  col- 
lateral references.     (Given  in  1919-20.) 

Three-hour  course,  second  semester.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Psychology  1. 

4.  Expeeimental  Psychology  (a  and  b).  Intro- 
ductory laboratory  course,  supplementary  to  Course  1. 
Laboratory  technique,  and  simple  experiments  in 
memory,  learning,  attention,  etc.  Students  must  ar- 
range to  work  in  pairs. 

Two  semester  courses,  one  hour's  credit  for  two  one- 
hour  laboratory  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Course  1. 

5.  Expeeimental  Psychology.  Advanced  course 
in  the  mental  tests  and  measurements  of  adults  and 
children  now  in  use  in  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

One  hour  through  the  year  (for  two  laboratory 
periods). 


f  Given  in  alternate  years. 
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philosophy 

1.  Problems  in  Philosophy.*  A  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  philosophical  thought,  with 
special  emphasis  on  political  or  social,  ethical,  and 
esthetic  theories,  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times. 
Texts:  Rogers,  Royce;  collateral  reading.  (Given  in 
1919-20.) 

Two  hours  through  the  year.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

2.  Ethics.*  A  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
conduct  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  of  the  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
of  their  application  to  modern  problems,  both  personal 
and  social.    Texts :   Drake,  Dewey. 

Two  hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

3.  Esthetics.*  Fact  and  theory  as  to  the  sources 
of  esthetic  enjoyment  in  music,  poetry,  drama,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
factors  of  rhythm,  color,  proportion,  melody,  imagery, 
metaphor,  emotion,  and  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic ;  of 
theories  of  the  aims  of  art,  and  the  nature  of  the 
beautiful. 

Two  hour  course,  second  semester.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Theory  and  Practice.!  The  study  of  education 
as  a  factor  in  social  progress,  including  a  consideration 
of  educational  aims,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 


*  Course  1  will  be  given  one  year,  Courses  2  and  3  the  next. 
tGiven  in  alternate  years  with  Psychology  3. 
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vidual  and  of  society;  the  educational  value  of  each 
curriculum  subject;  the  psychological  basis  of  interest, 
learning,  and  thought;  the  use  of  standardized  tests  in 
the  various  school  subjects;  individual  differences  and 
vocational  guidance. 

Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Psy- 
chology 1. 

SPANISH 

Miss  Mooee 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  The  elements  of  gram- 
mar and  of  pronunciation.  Heading ;  oral  practice ;  bi- 
monthly tests.  Hills  and  Ford,  First  Spanish  Course; 
Spiers,  Spanish  Verb  Blanks;  Marcial  Dorado,  Espana 
Pintoresca;  Carrion  y  Aza,  Zaragiieta;  Galdos, 
Mariaela.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Continued  study  of 
grammar;  composition;  reading.  Oral  and  written 
summaries  based  on  reading.  Eamsey,  A  Text-Book  of 
Modern  Spanish;  Umphrey,  Spanish  Prose  Composi- 
tion; Valdes,  Jose;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta;  Valera, 
El  Comendador  Mendoza;  Blasco  Ibanez,  La  Barraca; 
Havelock  Ellis,  The  Soul  of  Spain;  Higgin,  Spanish 
Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  1  or 
two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

3.  (A)  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Lectures; 
reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  modern 
Spanish  plays.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2.  Three  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 
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(B)  Inteoduction  to  Spanish  Classics. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  reports.  Interpretation  in  class 
of  selections  from  Don  Quixote  and  of  representative 
plays  of  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

4.  Spanish  Conveesation.  Additional  oral  drill 
and  conversation  based  on  a  limited  vocabulary  of 
practical  Spanish.  Phonograph  used  in  connection  with 
class  work.  Open  only  to  students  who  are  taking 
another  course  in  Spanish.  Two  meetings  a  week 
through  the  year.     One  hour  degree  credit. 

LECTURES 

Dr.  H.  H.  Powers :  Three  lectures  on  "Phases  of  the 
European  Situation." 

Professor  Czarnomska:   "The  Land  of  the  Sphinx/' 

Dr.  H.  Carrington  Lancaster :  Two  lectures,  "French 
Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  Century";  "La  Tragi- 
comedie"  (in  French). 

Miss  Dorothea  Spinney :  Dramatic  reading  of 
"Iphigenia  in  Taurus." 

President  William  Allan  Neilson:  "Is  It  a  New 
World?" 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince:  "New  Methods  in  Voca- 
tional Training." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Toombes:  Journalism,  "Writing  as  a 
Profession." 

Professor  Everett  Kimball:  "Constitutional  Ob- 
stacles to  International  Polity." 

Dean  Josephine  Simrall:  "The  Mystic  Element  in 
Recent  Literature." 
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Miss  Marie  Czablicka :  "Poland  and  Her  Neighbors." 

Professor  G.  H.  Blakeslee :  "The  Problems  of  the 
New  Nationalities." 

Dr.  Stephen  Pierce  Duggan :  "The  European  Con- 
ditions To-day." 

Dr.  Lindsey  Eodgers :   Armistice  celebration  lecturer. 

Mr.  George  P.  Waller,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul,  Athens, 
Greece :  "Diplomatic  Experiences  During  the  Great 
War." 

Mr.  N.  C.  Manson :  "Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Mr.  William  B.  Dew :  "The  American  Indian." 

Professor  Nierman :  "New  Developments  in  Chem- 
istry." 

Professor  McDougle :  "Political  Aspects  of  Viscount 
Grey's  Letter." 

Miss  Cara  Gascoigne :  "Personal  Experiences  With 
England's  W.  A.  A.  C." 

Mr.  Tom  Skeyhill :  "Poets  of  the  War." 


CONCERTS 

Mr.  Edward  Morris,  pianist. 

Madame  Augette  Eoret:  "Chansons  en  Images." 

Miss  Ethel  Kelley,  pianist. 

Miss  Myrna  Sharlow,  prima  donna  soprano,  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 

Miss  Young,  Dr.  Bradley :   Beethoven  program. 

Also  course  of  concerts  in  Lynchburg  given  by 
Madame  Galli-Curci,  Mr.  John  McCormack,  and 
Madame  Alda. 
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DEDUCTIONS  AND  REFUNDS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition 
except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  or  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made 
unless  the  absence  of  the  student,  delay  in  arriving  or 
withdrawal,  is  for  reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  college.  In  such  cases  a  deduction  or 
refund  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  will  be 
made  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  This 
deduction  is  reckoned  from  the  time  the  formal  notice 
of  withdrawal  is  received.  The  periods  of  Christmas  or 
spring  vacation  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  ten  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  are 
given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  such 
applicants  as  are  deemed  worthy. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Tea-Eoom  have  been  invested  and 
the  interest  furnishes  a  limited  number  of  scholarships. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  south  of  Washington 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Eailroad.  See  map  on 
page  92. 

GROUNDS  4 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  about  three  thousand 
acres.  The  campus,  with  its  green  lawns,  its  ancient 
woodlands,  its  gardens  and  meadows,  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  most  extensive  sports  and  exercise.  A 
pleasant  lake  affords  boating  and  swimming  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  skating  in  winter.  The  athletic  field 
provides  for  hockey,  basket-ball,  and  tennis.  The  un- 
usual extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus  and  the  charm  of 
the  surrounding  Blue  Eidge  Mountains  make  riding, 
driving,  and  cross-country  walking  particularly  popular 
with  the  students. 

A  large  farm  and  dairy  supply  the  college  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  cream,  and  milk. 

BUILDINGS 

The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings. 
These  buildings,  of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture,  are 
to  be  connected  by  arcades.  The  plan  provides  for  two 
quadrangles:     one    containing    eight    dormitories,    a 
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refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium;  the  other,  the 
academic  building,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the 
science  hall  and  the  industrial  building.  Of  these 
buildings,  five  dormitories  and  the  academic  building 
have  been  erected. 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  Virginia  home- 
stead of  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  now  the  President's 
house  and  contains  the  administrative  offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  other  houses,  residences 
of  the  professors,  a  steam  laundry,  a  cold-storage  plant, 
a  creamery,  a  power-house,  and  a  building  containing 
the  Tea-Eoom  and  Book  Store. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  They  contain  single  rooms,  double 
rooms  and  suites,  and  each  dormitory  has  its  own  recep- 
tion-room. 

The  academic  building  contains  large  and  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio,  and  the  science  laboratories. 
At  present  the  library  is  housed  in  the  academic  build- 
ing. It  consists  of  about  six  thousand  well-selected 
volumes  in  addition  to  the  general  reference  books  and 
magazine  files.  The  reading-room  supplies  the  leading 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  assembly  hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all 
public  exercises  are  held,  is  a  large  admirably  lighted 
room  seating  four  hundred  persons. 

The  gymnasium,  located  in  Grammer  Hall,  is  equip- 
ped with  modern  apparatus. 
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PHYSICAL  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  re- 
sides on  the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  every  student  who  enters  college,  and 
supervises  the  health  of  the  students  and  the  general 
living  conditions  of  the  college. 

The  infirmary  comprises  four  bright,  pleasant  rooms 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  resident  nurse.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  infirmary  diet.  The  physi- 
cian's suite  and  the  room  of  the  nurse  are  connected 
with  the  infirmary. 

Owing  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  out-of-door 
life,  the  exceptionally  fine  climate  and  a  pure  water 
supply,  the  health  of  the  students  is  unusually  good, 
and  many  who  can  not  successfully  complete  their  col- 
lege courses  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  under  more 
confining  conditions  can  do  their  work  at  Sweet  Briar 
with  a  steady  improvement  in  health. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  says, 
"Your  institution  is  well  known  for  the  attention 
devoted  to  the  health  of  the  students  as  well  as  to  their 
education." 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  SERVICES 

While  strictly  non-sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Daily  re- 
ligious exercises  and  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the 
chapel.  Attendance  is  expected  at  the  daily  and  Sunday 
services. 

Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  organized  among  the  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  in  the 
curriculum. 
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A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  has 
organized  and  actively  directs  practical  social  work  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

The  President  conducts  the  week-day  services,  and 
visiting  ministers  of  various  denominations  conduct  the 
Sunday  services. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  educative  in  character 
and  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  The  College  Council,  composed  of 
three  representatives  from  the  faculty,  the  president  of 
the  Student  Government  Association  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  classes,  is  an  advisory  and  recom- 
mending body. 

Every  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  acts  as  adviser  in  classification  and  in  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  student.  The  same  ad- 
viser is  continued  throughout  the  sophomore  year. 

The  honor  system  obtains  at  the  college  and  all  tests 
and  examinations  are  given  under  this  system.  Any 
violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense  of 
great  seriousness. 

At  the  close  of  each  vacation  every  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
calendar.  In  case  of  unavoidable  detention  she  must 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
and  after  her  return  she  must  present  the  reason  for 
her  delay.  Absence  immediately  after  vacation,  with- 
out legitimate  excuse,  is  considered  a  serious  offense. 
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miscellaneous 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station  and  meets  regularly  all  local 
trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart  on  other 
trains  should  notify  the  Business  Manager. 

Halls  of  residence  will  not  be  open  for  occupancy 
until  Monday,  September  20. 

The  college  may  be  reached  directly  by  wire  or  by 
long-distance  telephone. 

Every  student  must  supply  one-half  dozen  napkins, 
towels,  sheets  for  single  bed,  pillow  cases,  and  an  extra 
blanket  or  comfort. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names. 


BY  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  SWEET 
BRIAR  ACADEMY  HAS  BEEN  DISCONTINUED.  ONLY  COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS  ARE  NOW  RECEIVED. 
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STUDENTS 

SENIORS 

Armstrong,   Katherine Paris,   Texas 

Ball,  Geraldine Tampa,  Fla. 

Barret,   Gwendolyn Louisa,  Va. 

Beeson,  Helen Columbus,  Ohio 

Crabbs,  Mary  Virginia Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Hanna,  Nancy  P Washington,  D.  C. 

High,  Margaret  0 Paris,  Texas 

Hulburd,  Ruth  M Cleveland,  Ohio 

Johnston,  Helen  R Richmond,  Va. 

Loney,  Corinne  S Superior,  Wis. 

Malet,  Antoinette St.  Germain  du  Ceil,  Lozere,  France 

Massie,  Ida  Watkins Richmond,  Va. 

Pennypacker,  Elmyra  Wells Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Raiff,  Mary  Frances Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Schurman,  Lee  Ottilia Fremont,  Neb. 

Turner,  Margaret  E.  H Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wallace,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Webb,  Isabel Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wiener,   Marie Chicago,   111. 

JUNIORS 

Adams,  Emma  L Richmond,  Va. 

Ahara,  Josephine  Harriet Mishawaka,   Ind. 

Albers,   Jule   E. .  . Fort   Smith,   Ark. 

Allen,  Rhoda  M Olean,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,   Gertrude Findlay,   Ohio 

Bigger,  Madeline  Russell Richmond,  Va. 

Blanks,  Russe Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Cole,  Elizabeth  Joy Omaha,  Neb. 

Cordes,  Catherine  Lomax Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Davis,   Katharine Milford,   Del. 

Dowden,  Florence  Virginia Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Durrell,  Edith  M Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Ellsworth,  Fanny  G Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Godwin,  Isabel  M Richmond,  Va. 

Hammond,  Mattie Covington,  Va. 

Hogans,  Clara  Dorothy Oak  Park,  111. 

Ives,  Florence  Bliss Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Job,  Dorothy  Ann Ashland,  Ky. 

McLemore,  Mary  Willis Suffolk,  Va. 

McNally,  Mary  Belle Rena  Lara,  Miss. 

Moore,   Halle Clarksdale,   Miss. 

Morgan,  Martha  Shannon Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Pauly,  Gertrude  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pennewill,  Katharine  Ellison Dover,  Del. 

Rouse,  Shelley  Reade Covington,  Ky. 

Rozelle,  Maynette Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Scovell,  Florence  L Shreveport,  La. 

Shafer,  Marian  D Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Shidler,  Madelon South  Bend,  Ind. 

Shoop,  Sarah  Elizabeth Suffolk,  Va. 

Simpson,  Frances  Hartwell Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Simpson,  Ruth Lowell,  Mass. 

Spengel,  Margaret Denver,  Colo. 

Taylor,  Katherine Memphis,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Mary  R Richmond,  Va. 

Thomas,  Lucille  G Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  Miriam  C Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Tolar,  Sara  Virginia Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

White,  Harriet  Buckner New  Franklin,  Mo. 

Woelfel,  Florence  E Morris,  111. 

Wolf,  Ellen  Elizabeth Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

SOPHOMORES 

Anderson,  Charlotte  Wright Cleveland,  Ohio 

Anderson,   Helen   Mitchell Cleveland,  Ohio 

Babcock,  Alice Columbia,  S.   C. 

Bergen,  Marjorie  Helen Frankfort,  Ind. 

Bodley,  Edith Louisville,  Ky. 

Brandt,  Selma  Marie Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brosius,  Genevieve   Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
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Canady,  Elizabeth Kinston,  N.  C. 

Carper,  Margaretta  Colston Boyce,  Va. 

Carroll,  Anne  Kendrick Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Colles,  Constance  Etta Charlottesville,  Va. 

Cook,  Catherine  N Towson,  Md. 

Cowan,  Mary  Anita Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Dally,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Crafton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dickson,  Burd  B Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Earley,  Alice  Arlitta Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Elkins,  Elizabeth  Chambers Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Evans,  Louise  Allen Crawfordsville,   Ind. 

Fiske,  Ruth Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Flournoy,  Elinor Independence,  Mo. 

Fohl,  Mary  Elizabeth Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fossum,  Helen Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Frank,  Isabelle Marion,  Ohio 

Fuller,  Juanita Norma,   Tenn. 

Guthrie,  Sara  Elinor Washington,  D.  C. 

Gwinn,  Mary  E Columbus,  Ohio 

Hagler,  Ruth Washington  Court  House,  Ohio 

Hampton,  Loiette Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hay,  Elizabeth  lone Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jones,  Morrell  Sanford Louisville,  Ky. 

Jones,  Ruth  Elizabeth Mayfield,  Ky. 

Kelley,  Josephine Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Klurnph,  Mary  Weideman Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lee,  Mary  Ashley Galveston,  Texas 

Long,  Minnie  de  Foix Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Maddox,  Lillie Birmingham,  Ala. 

Marsh,  Frances New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marston,  Margaret  Ward Baltimore,  Md. 

Matthews,  Kathryn  Marie Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mengel,  E.  Faith Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Menk,  Margaret  Gleghorn Munhall,  Pa. 

Mierke,  Margaret  Roberta Cleveland,  Ohio 

Milligan,  Marjorie Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Miller,  Alice  Macy Winchester,  Ind. 

•Deceased. 
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Minor,  Katharine  Douglas Richmond,  Va. 

Morris,  Sadie Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Munson,  Mary   Elizabeth Springfield,  111. 

Murray,  Elizabeth  Boyer Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Newby,  Maylen  Burnette Crewe,  Va. 

Norris,  Beulah  Ingels New  Castle,  Pa. 

Pickett,  Elizabeth  May Madison,  N.  C. 

Plummer,  Evelyn Ardmore,  Pa. 

Redd,   Torrance Birmingham,    Ala. 

Sloss,  Anita  Virginia Birmingham,  Ala. 

Smyth,   Amey  Allen Blacksburg,  Va. 

Thomson,  Grizzelle  West Norfolk,  Va. 

Thompson,  Laura  Love New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walker,  Marion East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Whittemore,  Helen Detroit,  Mich. 

Wilson,  Ethel  A Avondale,  Pa. 

FRESHMEN 

Adams,  Marion Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Addison,  Ethel  V Augusta,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mary  M Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Anderson,  Julia ' Montgomery,  Ala. 

Baird,  Mildred  A Asheville,  N.  C. 

Beaton,  Cusseta Dallas,  Texas 

Bechtel,  Josephine  A Pottsville,  Pa. 

Beegle,  Margaret  C Oak  Park,  111. 

Benner,  Julia Westfield,  N.  J. 

Benton,  Margaret  Jane Fremont,  N.  C. 

Berger,  Christine  E Ashland,  Ky. 

Birdsey,  Kitty  C Macon,  Ga. 

Blair,   Berenice Belton,   Mo. 

Bowles,  Lucile    Sandidges,  Va. 

Bowles,   Marion Sandidges,   Va. 

Boyles,  Rogene Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

Brinkley,  Louise  Mitchell Suffolk,  Va. 

Brown,  Ellen  Horsey Lebanon,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mae  Laura Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brush,  Harriette  A Austin,  Texas 
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Bryant,  Beatrice  E Sandidges,  Va. 

Bryant,  Matilda  P Durham,  N.  C. 

Burke,   Helen   Elizabeth Roanoke,  Va. 

Burwell,  Margaret  S Roanoke,  Va. 

Cannon,  Helen  Marjory Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Chantler,  Mary  H Sewickley,  Pa. 

Clarkson,  Ethelwyn  Pearl Austin,  Chicago,  111. 

Cooke,  Katherine  R Sheffield,  Ala. 

Copeland,  Dorothy  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Crawford,   Ruth Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Crockett,  Emma  Mai Nashville,  Tenn. 

Daugherty,  Agnes  Virginia Ashland,  Ky. 

Derby,  Dorothea Englewood,  N.  J. 

Dolle,  Willetta  R Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Ellis,  Dorothy  Louise Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Everett,  Lillian  Rawles Suffolk,  Va. 

Featherston,  Mildred  K Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fies,  Adele  G Birmingham,  Ala. 

Foster,  Anna  C Scranton,  Pa. 

Foster,  Floyd Savannah,  Ga. 

Fowler,  Sara Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Frank,    Louise Marion,    Ohio 

Franklin,    Elizabeth Roanoke,    Va. 

Garrard,  Louise  G Columbus,  Ga. 

Gatewood,  Harriet  V Newport  News,  Va. 

Gaus,  Helen  Osborn Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Geer,  Gertrude  H Toledo,  Ohio 

Gehris,  Margaret  E Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

Glenn,  Lucille Elkins,  N.  C. 

Goffigon,  Anne  Pinkney Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Goodnow,  Pauline  L Keene,  N.  H. 

Grimes,  Anne  Brooks Statesboro,  Ga. 

Guignard,  Jane  Bruce Columbia,  S.  C. 

Guilbert,  Florine  M Richmond,  Va. 

Hadden,  Louise  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Haf ner,  Marion  L Oak  Park,  111. 

Hagler,  Katharine  Church Augusta,  Ga. 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Lynde Macon,  Ga. 
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Hancock,   Katharine Richmond,  Va. 

Henderson,  Curtis   Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hoge,  Bessie Richmond,  Va. 

Howe,  Mary Oak   Park,   111. 

Huber,  Allie  Belle Moultrie,  Ga. 

Hurlburt,  Elizabeth  Susan Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

Insley,  Frances  R Cambridge,  Md. 

James,  Margaret  E Darlington,  S.  C. 

Janney,  Rebecca  T Occoquan,  Va. 

Jennings,  May  V Roanoke,  Va. 

Jones,  Mary  Heath Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Kavana,  Eliza La  Grange,  111. 

Keeling,  Janet Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Keith,  Hannah  M Fairfax,  Va. 

Kemper,  Mary  M Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Kendall,  Fitzallen  N Macon,  Ga. 

Klooz,  Marie  Stuart Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Knoedler,  Alice  Louise Argo,  111. 

Lauterbach,  Frances  W Ashland,  Ky. 

La  Venture,  Mildred  Mason Racine,  Wis. 

Lawton,   Dorothy Meriden,    Conn. 

Lee,  Jane  Cutlar Fremont,  N.  C. 

Leggett,   Helen Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Leiper,  Ellen Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Little,  Virginia  W Kenilworth,  111. 

Longwell,  Kathryn  G Oak  Park,  111. 

Lovett,  Dorothy Huntington,  W.  Va. 

McCaw,  Mary  Del Macon,  Ga. 

McGee,  La  Vern New  Orleans,  La. 

McGuire,   Richie   Graves Richmond,   Va. 

McKellar,  Elizabeth Forney,  Texas 

McKinney,  Frances Norfolk,  Va. 

McMahon,  Helen  H.  M Huntington,  W.  Va. 

McMillan,   Mary Paris,    Texas 

McMillan,  Ruth Paris,  Texas 

McNally,  Susan  Josephine Rena  Lara,  Miss. 

Mackenzie,  Dorothy  Earle Houghton,  Mich. 

Mackenzie,  Muriel  Keith Houghton,  Mich. 
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Malone,  Mary  Margaret Denver,  Colo. 

Mantor,  Anita Taylor,  Texas 

Marsh,  Sarah Tyler,  Texas 

Martin,  Ruth Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mason,  Elizabeth  Holbrook Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Massie,  Helen  J Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

Mathers,  Dorothy  B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meade,  Catherine  B Waco,  Texas 

Miller,  Catherine  Lee Richmond,  Va. 

Miller,   Celia  Louise Henderson,   Ky. 

Miller,  Edith East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miller,  M.  Stanley Baltimore,  Md. 

Milligan,  Muriel Aberdeen,   S.  Dak. 

Milne,  Mary Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Helen  Elizabeth Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Morris,  Minnie Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Morton,  Jessie Webster   Groves,   Mo. 

Newkirk,  Louisa  Maris Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newsom,  Elizabeth  A Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Newton,  Martha  A Macon,  Ga. 

Xickelson,  Dorothy  O Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Nobles,  Dorris Amarillo,  Texas 

Paige,  Ellen  L.  K Akron,  Ohio 

Payne,  Mary  Norvell Lynchburg,  Va. 

Payne,  Phyllis  Eugenia Covington,  Va. 

Pierce,  Mary  E Norfolk,  Va. 

Purcell,  Lydia  M Richmond,  Va. 

Quayle,  Helen  K E.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Quinerly,  Elizabeth Kinston,  N.  C. 

Richards,  Helen  R Lebanon,  Pa. 

Robertson,  Lucy  Clare Emporia,  Va. 

Robertson,  Martha  W Emporia,  Va. 

Samworth,  Janet Paterson,  N.  J. 

Sanford,  Mildred  Waring Craf ton,  Pa. 

Schurman,  Phyllis Fremont,  Neb. 

Shelton,  Mary  L Douglas,  Ga. 

Sleeper,  Frances  D Waco,  Texas 

Smith,  Eleanor  E Uniontown,  Pa. 
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Smith,  Frances  M Swampscott,  Mass. 

Spilman,  Lillian  S Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Stanbery,  Virginia  Elder Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

Taggart,  Leona Orleans,  Ind. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  D Richmond,  Va. 

Taylor,  Harmolene  G Tyler,  Texas 

Taylor,  Helen  G Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Thigpen,  Elizabeth  B Montgomery,  Ala. 

Thomas,  Marjory Savannah,  Ga. 

Thompson,  Virginia  Stewart Lowell,   Mass. 

Threadcraft,  Georgia Portsmouth,  Va. 

Tignor,  Mary  A Portsmouth,  Va. 

Tolar,  Eunice  M Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Trexler,   L.   Ruth Waycross,  Ga. 

Tuttle,  Katharine  Lee Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tuttle,   Margaretta  M Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Venable,  Mary  S San  Antonio,  Texas 

Virden,  Isabel  F Cleveland,  Ohio 

Waller,  Kathryn  T Montgomery,  Ala. 

Walton,  Corine Miami,  Fla. 

Weber,  Lorna  E Cleveland,  Ohio 

Weiser,  Katharine  G New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Welch,  Helen  Mae Hertford,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Catherine  Smith Muskegon,  Mich. 

Wingo,  Elizabeth Birmingham,  Ala. 

Wise,  Margaret  M Macon,  Ga. 

Wolff,  Margaret  R Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Worman,   Ruth  M Frederick,   Md. 

Zeuch,  Katherine  T Davenport,  Iowa 

Zielsdorf,  Helen Milwaukee,  Wis. 

IRKEGULAR,  STUDENTS 

Bell,  Josephine  Tobin San  Antonio,  Texas 

Bradley,  Marion  R Camden,  N.  J. 

Branch,  Eunice  M Berwyn,  111. 

Falk,  Martha Wadsworth,  Ohio 

Frink,  Gloria  S Seattle,  Wash. 

Grgitch,   Yel§na Belgrade,   Servia 
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Hadden,  Helen  F Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Harman,  Mary  St.  Clair Tazewell,  Va. 

Leedom,  Janet Oil  City,  Pa. 

McFall,  Sarah Anderson,  S.  C. 

Roberts,  Katherine  B Eufaula,  Ala. 

Shepherd,  Lillias  McD Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Sproull,  Virginia Anniston,  Ala. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 


Southern  States 

Virginia    47 

Maryland    6 

North  Carolina   15 

Georgia   15 

South  Carolina   7 

Florida    4 

Alabama     11 

Mississippi    5 

Louisiana    2 

Texas     16 

Arkansas     3 

Kentucky    9 

140 


Foreign 


Servia 
France 


North  Eastern  States 

Pennsylvania    37 

New  Jersey    11 

New  York 10 

New  Hampshire    1 

Massachusetts    3 

Connecticut     1 

Delaware     2 

District  of  Columbia 2 


North  Central  and  Middle 
West 

Michigan     4 

Wisconsin   4 

Ohio     24 

West  Virginia   7 

Illinois     15 

Indiana   9 

Missouri    5 


67 
Far  Western 

California     1 

Washington    1 

Colorado      2 

Kansas    1 

Nebraska     2 

North  Dakota    1 

South   Dakota    3 

Iowa    1 


70 
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CALENDAR 


1921 

Sept.  14  Wednesday 
Sept.  15  Thursday 


Sept. 

16  Friday 

Oct. 

27  Thursday 

Oct. 

28  Friday 

Nov. 

24  Thursday 

Dec. 

16  Friday 

1922 

Jan. 

4  Wednesday 

Jan. 

23  Monday 

Jan. 

30  Monday 

Mar. 
Mar. 

/Hr  Wednesday 
\y&  Thursday?' 

May 

20  Saturday 

May 

29  Monday 

June 

4  Sunday 

June 

5  Monday 

June 

6  Tuesday 

Examinations  for  entrance. 
Registration  of  students 

9 :00-12 :30,  1 :30-4 :00. 
First  semester  begins. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 
Founders'  Day. 

Thanksgiving  Day.    A  holiday. 
Christmas    vacation    begins    at 

11:20  a.  m. 


The  college  reopens  at  8 :40  a.  m. 
Semester  examinations  begin. 
Second  semester  begins. 
Spring  vacation  begins  at 
6  P.  M. 

College  reopens  at  8 :40  a.  m. 
Senior  examinations  begin. 
Final  examinations  begin. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae. 
Thirteenth  Annual  Commencement. 


FOUNDATION 


The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of 
Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to  pro- 
cure the  incorporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia  of  a 
foundation,  and  to  establish  the  same  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  daughter,  Daisy  Williams,  turning  over 
to  it  all  property  left  them  in  trust.  She  provided  that 
this  corporation  should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of 
seven  Directors,  the  first  members  of  which  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  hold 
all  properties  in  trust  and  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  "The  said 
corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and 
shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plantation 
a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet  Briar 
Institute,'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an  education  in 
sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
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training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers:  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  the 
Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R.  Watts. 

At  its  first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board 
of  Directors  determined  that  the  foundation  should  be 
free  from  denominational  control,  but  distinctly  reli- 
gious in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical  and 
modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the 
highest  college  standards. 


Sweet  Briar  College 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

REV.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D.,  President 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE,  Vice-President 

Lynchburg  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,   Va. 

REV.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 
Salem,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.  R.  L.  CUMNOCK 
Alta  Vista,  Va. 

MRS.  CHARLES  R.  BURNETT 
Richmond,  Va. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


Officers   of   Instruction 


OFFICERS    OF   INSTRUCTION 
AND  GOVERNMENT 

FACULTY 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 
President 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

CLEMENT  TYSON  GOODE 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University; 

Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  English 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 

A.    M.,   University  of   Virginia 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmuller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other  German  and  American  musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA  RANDALL  McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore ;   student  and 

teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art ;  pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT   SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College ;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University ; 

graduate  work,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  History 
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RUTH   B.   HOWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.    M.,   Syracuse  University; 

Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

EUGENIE  M.   MORENUS 

A.    B.    and  A.    M.,   Vassar   College 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

KATHARINE  LUMMIS 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University 

Professor  of  Latin 

M.   ELIZABETH   J.   CZARNOMSKA 

A.   M.,  Smith  College ;   Head  of  Dept.  of  English  Literature 

of    Smith    College,    1888-1904;    Department   of    Biblical 

Literature   and   Hebrew,   University   of   Cincinnati, 

1904-09 
Professor   of  Biblical  and   Comparative   Literature 

ELSIE  MURRAY 

A.   B.  and  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University ;  graduate  work, 

Columbia   University 

Professor  of  Psychology 

IVAN  EUGENE  McDOUGLE 

A.  B.,  Clark  College;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D„  Clark  University 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

JOHN  L.  NIERMAN 

B.   S.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

ISABELLE  STONE 

A.  B.,  Wellesley;  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  Physics 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
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ELIZABETH  FRIENCH  JOHNSON 

A.  B.,  Goucher  College ;  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

M.  DEE  LONG 

A.   B.,  Northwestern  University ;  A.   M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

ANNA  S.  THATCHER 

B.  L.,  Smith  College;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University 

General  Adviser  of  Freshmen 

English 

CARA  GASCOIGNE 
Graduate  of   Mine.   Bergman   Osterberg's  Physical  Training 
College,  Dartford,  Kent,   England 
Director  of  Physical  Training 

JOSEPHINE   SCHIFFER 

B.    S.,-  Teacher's    College,    Columbia    University; 

graduate  of  Drexel  Institute 

Director  of  Home  Economics 

ADELINE  AMES 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Nebraska; 

Ph.   D.,    Cornell   University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

MINNA  DAVIS  REYNOLDS 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Goucher  College;  Goucher  Alumnae  Fellowship, 

Oxford  University,  England   1900-1901 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

NETTIE  MOORE 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Modem  Languages 

ELIZABETH   BROOK 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Kansas ;  graduate  work  at 

Bryn  Mawr  and  University  of  Kansas 

Instructor  in  History 
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CAROLINE  HILL  CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in    Vocal   Music 

HELEN  REICHERT 

Pupil   of    Marta    Milinowski,    Luigi   Gulli   and 

Sigismund   Stojowski 

Instructor  in   Piano 

EVELYN  WILLIAMS 
Instructor  in  Theoretical  Music  and  History  of  Music 

ELIZABETH  W.  STEPTOE 

Graduate  of  Drexel  Institute ;  assistant  in  New  York  State 

Library 

Librarian 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Librarian 

DOROTHY  E.  WALLACE 

B.  S.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

ANTOINETTE  MALET 

Diplome  de  fin  d'Etudes  secondaires  (Lycee  de  Toulouse)  ; 

A.  B.,   Sweet  Briar  College 

Instructor  in  French 

ELSIE  GORDON  CARRINGTON 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion,  Cambridge,   Massachusetts 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

ROBERT  DEMPSTER 

Ph.   B.,    Cornell   University 

Dramatic  Director 
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OFFICERS   OF   ADMINISTRATION 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 
President 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

MARY  HARLEY,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  College 

GRACE  BURR  LEWIS 
Registrar 

MARGARET  SUSAN  MARSHALL 
Secretary  to  the  President 

ROSS  V.  MARTINDALE 
Superintendent  of  Industrial  Plant 

JANE  K.  WEATHERLOW,  A.  B. 
Director  of  the  Refectory 

NELLIE  A.  WHITE 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Refectory 

MARY   S.   DIX 

Supervisor  of  Halls  of  Residence 

MATTIE  R.  PATTESON 
Supervisor  of  Faculty  House  and  Infirmary 

BARBARA  C.  MALLARD 
Trained  Nurse 

RUBY  WALKER 
Manager  of  Bookshop 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES   OF   THE   FACULTY 

Executive  Committee. — The  President,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Dr.  Goode,  Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Czarnomska,  Dr.  Howland,  Miss 
Morenus,  Miss  Young,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Sparrow,  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, Dr.  Lummis,  Dr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nierman,  Dr.  McDougle, 
Miss  Schifrer. 

Committee  on  Admission. — Dr.  Stone,  Miss  Long,  Miss 
Moore. 

Committee  on  Instruction. — Miss  Sparrow,  Dr.  Goode,  Dr. 
Howland,  Mr.  Nierman,  Dr.   Murray,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. — Miss  Morenus,  the 
President,  Dr.  McDougle,  Miss  Czarnomska,  Dr.  Ames. 

Committee  on  Schedule. — Dr.  Lummis,  Dr.  McDougle,  Miss 
Bartlett,  the   Registrar. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Music. — Miss  Young,  Mr. 
Worthington,   Miss   Sparrow,  the   President,   Dr.  Howland. 

Committee  on  Library. — Miss  Bartlett,  Dr.  Goode,  the  Li- 
brarians, Miss  Brook. 

Committee  on  Athletics. — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Gascoigne,  Mr. 
Dew. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications. — Dr.  Goode,  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, Miss   McLaws,   Miss   Long,   Miss  Thatcher. 

Committee  on  Dramatics. — Miss  Young,  Miss  Gascoigne, 
Miss    Reynolds,    Dr.    Lummis. 

Committee  on  Academic  Functions. — Miss  Morenus,  Dr. 
Ames,  Miss  Wallace. 

Committee  on  Book  Shop. — Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Walker,  Dr. 
Stone,  Miss  Patteson. 
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Committee  on  Social  Functions. — Miss  Crawford,  Miss  Mc- 
Laws,  Miss  Thatcher,  Miss  Schiffer. 

Committee  on  Discipline. — The  President,  Miss  Morenus,  Dr. 
McDougle,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Lummis. 

Committee  on  Moving  Pictures. — Mr.  Nierman. 

Committee  on  Honors. — Dr.   Goode,  Miss  Czarnomska,  Mr. 
Nierman,  Dr.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Scholarships. — Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Murray,  Miss 
Czarnomska,  Miss  Thatcher. 

Committee  on  Catalogue. — The  Registrar,  Miss  Moremus,  Dr. 
McDougle,  Miss  Brook. 

Committee  on  Tea  Room. — Mrs.  Peyton  Evans,  Miss  Craw- 
ford, Miss  Schiffer,  Miss  Weatherlow. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  relating  to  admission  to  the 
college  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Only  graduates  of  four-year  prepara- 
tory schools  of  recognized  standing,  or  applicants  who 
can  offer  equivalent  preparation  will  be  received  into 
the  college.  The  standards  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States 
and  associations  of  similar  character  in  the  north  and 
west  will  be  carefully  observed.  It  is  understood  that 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

She  should  present  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  her 
ability  and  character,  and  a  certificate  from  her  phy- 
sician, covering  general  health,  vaccination,  and  free- 
dom from  chronic  ailments. 

No  application  will  be  filed  until  an  application 
blank — attached  in  catalogue  or  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar — has  been  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
college. 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  A  student  can- 
not be  registered  nor  her  room  reserved  until  this  fee 
is  received.  The  amount,  $10.00,  is  deducted  from  the 
first  payment. 

No  registration  fee  is  refunded  on  account  of  with- 
drawal of  the  student  later  than  July  15. 
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No  student  may  register  in  the  college  later  than 
three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Note. — Students  should  register  upon  the  dates  in- 
dicated in  the  college  calendar.  A  fee  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  late  registration. 

METHOD  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  by  examination  or 
upon  certificate  from  an  accredited  institution. 

EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  col- 
lege on  June  1-3  and  September  14.  All  applications 
for  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Regis- 
trar at  least  one  month  before  the  date  set  for  the  ex- 
amination. 

CERTIFICATION 

A  certificate  blank  is  attached  to  the  catalogue  or  a 
copy  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  blank 
should  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  which  the  applicant  has  attended. 
It  should  include  a  statement  of  the  subjects  studied, 
the  amount  of  work  covered  in  each  subject,  and  the 
grades  obtained.  This  certificate  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  as  specified  below.    A  unit 
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means  a  year's  work  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one 
subject. 

I.  Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

English    3  units 

History    1  unit 

Mathematics    3  units 

Latin    4  units 

Elective   4  units 

II.  Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  degree. 

English    3  units 

Science    1  unit 

Mathematics    3  units 

Foreign   Languages 4  units 

Elective    4  units 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Four  units  of  any  one 
language  except  Greek  or  Spanish  may  be  offered. 
Any  combination  must  provide  for  at  least  three  units 
of  one  language  and  two  of  another.  The  additional 
unit  may  be  offered  as  an  elective. 

III.  Electives  for  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree. 

The  remaining  four  or  four  and  a  half  units  may  be 
elected  from  the  following  list : 

Botany   or   Zoology 1  unit 

Chemistry   1  unit 

Civics    Vi  unit 

French    2-4  units 

German  2-4  units 
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Greek    1-3  units 

History    1-2  units 

Latin    2-4  units 

Physics    1  unit 

Physiography  Y*  unit 

Physiology  Yz  unit 

Spanish    2  units 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  ]/2  unit  each, 
on  examination. 

Note. — All  students  entering  college  must  meet  the 
regular  entrance  reguirements  whether  or  not  they 
expect  to  take  the  full  amount  of  work  leading  to  a 
degree. 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  college  if  con- 
ditioned in  more  than  one  unit,  and  preference  is  given 
to  those  entering  without  condition.  An  occasional 
exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  an  especially 
promising   student   who   has   two   entrance  conditions. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 
When  the  candidate  enters  from  a  college  belonging 
to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  or  an  association  of  equal 
rank,  she  will  be  given  credit,  hour  for  hour,  for  the 
successful  completion  of  courses  that  correspond  to 
those  offered  by  Sweet  Briar  College.  When  she  en- 
ters from  any  other  college,  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Standing,  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned,  will  investigate  her  work. 
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Credit  will  be  given  for  a  limited  amount  of  work 
done  at  approved  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  Students  who  wish  to  take  summer  courses 
should  consult  at  Sweet  Briar  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges, 
an  arrangement  of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  may  be  considered  as  deferred  subjects. 

Official  transfer,  with  advanced  standing,  to 
colleges  requiring  the  comprehensive  entrance 
examinations,  will  not  be  given  to  a  student  un- 
less she  has  passed  before  entrance  to  Sweet 
Briar  the  comprehensive  entrance  examina- 
tions. 


ADMISSION  SUBJECTS  IN  DETAIL 


BOTANY    (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  This  course  should  comprise  :  ( 1 )  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b)  Phys- 
iology, and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  history  of 
the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

CHEMISTRY    (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book,  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws 
of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  three 
recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the  stu- 
dents individually  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Every  candidate  must  present  on  request  a  notebook 
containing  in  the  candidate's  own  language  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps,  observations, 
and  results  of  each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded. 
The  record  should  be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and 
concise.  The  notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of 
the  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record 
of  the  student's  work. 
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ENGLISH    (3   Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best 
specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but 
her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that 
she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of 
what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books 
provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following 
groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Es- 
ther. The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of 
Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVII,  XXI.    The  Mneid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  2Eneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from 
any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 
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Group  II.  Shakespeare:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory :  Morte  d' Arthur 
(about  100  pages)  ;  Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part 
I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and 
to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott:  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Jane  Austen:  any  one  of  the  novels;  Maria 
Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dick- 
ens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray :  any  one  of  the 
novels  ;  George  Eliot :  any  one  of  the  novels  ;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell:  Cranford;  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward  the  Wake;  Reader  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; 
Blackmore :  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes :  Tom  Brown's 
School-days;  Stevenson :  any  one  of  the  novels  which 
are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  one  of  the  novels; 
Poe:  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne:  any  one  of  the  nov- 
els which  are  out  of  copyright;  a  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selec- 
tions from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200 
pages);  Boswell :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  John- 
son (about  200  pages)  ;  Franklin:  Autobiography ;  Ir- 
ving: Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  the  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey :  Life  of 
Nelson;  Lamb :   Selections   from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
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(about  100  pages)  ;  Lockhart :  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray:  Lec- 
tures on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English 
Humorists;  Macaulay :  one  of  the  following  essays: 
Lord  Clivc,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevel- 
yan:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200 
pages);  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections 
(about  150  pages)  ;  Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast;  Lincoln :  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  es- 
timate of  Lincoln;  Parkman :  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau :  Walden;  Lowell :  Selected  Essays  (about 
150  pages);  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey;  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Im- 
proving Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and 
A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writ- 
ers ;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns ; 
Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B) ;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scott- 
ish Ballads,  as,  for  example,  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The 
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Battle  of  Ottcrburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
and  Berwick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads ;  Coleridge :  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron :  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay :  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of 
Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson:  The  Princess, 
or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning :  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  Nezus  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippidcs,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  "De  Gustibus — ,"  The  Pied  Piper,  Instans 
Tyrannus ;  Arnold :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The  For- 
saken Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  contin- 
uation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater 
stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions. 
The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four 
groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be 
made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare  :  Julius  Ctzsar,  Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. 

Group  II.   Poetry.   Milton:  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
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and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur; the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright; 
and  Lincoln:  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington: 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster :  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns, 
with  a  selection  from  Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay :  Life 
of  Johnson;  Emerson:     Bssay  on  Manners. 

FRENCH   (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Doc- 
ument No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at 
sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
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tion  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns ;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions; the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of   syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well-graded 
reader  for  beginners ;  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  blcus;  Ma- 
lot,  Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  histor- 
ical or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  some- 
times written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 
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4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Daudet,  he 
Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories ;  Halevy, 
h'Abbe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  he  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 
or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  an- 
swer questions  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400 
to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion 
to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing 
from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  les 
Oberle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colomba;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Ame- 
rique. 
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GERMAN   (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Doc- 
ument No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate, 
if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help 
being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions,  to 
put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from 
the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text 
given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  upon 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial   sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as 
belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  or  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs ;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  preposi- 
tions, the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and 
the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also 
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to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of   natural 
forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  grad- 
uated texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher 
giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from 
memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one  of 
the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  beginners, 
Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt ;  Bliithgen's  Das  Petcrle 
von  Nilrnberg ;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baum- 
bach's   short   stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of 
short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use 
her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly 
in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Gerstack- 
er's    Germclsliausen;    Eichendorff's    Aus  dcm    Leben 

•During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted   to    memory. 
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eines  Taugenichts ;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Jen- 
sen's Die  braune  Erica;  Seidel's  Lebrecht  Hiihnchen; 
Fulda's  Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any 
one). 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into 
German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  para- 
phrased from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any 
grammatical  questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms  and 
essential  principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax 
and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so 
far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of 
classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in 
writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also 
grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the 
use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses, 
and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and 
subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word- 
formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,    Keller's,    Storm's,     Meyer's,    Ebner-Eschen- 

*During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted   to    memory. 
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bach's  W.  Raabe's,  Novellen  or  Ersdhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten; 
Heine's  Harzreise. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms,  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of   similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  op  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

HISTORY  (2  Units) 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student 
must  present  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory  study  of 
the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 
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(c)   American  history. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any  of 
the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  History;  to 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabulary  to  ena- 
ble her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works  intelligently, 
and  to  have  had  some  training  in  the  writing  of  ab- 
stracts. The  student  is  expected,  also,  to  have  had 
some  practice  in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be 
called  on  in  examination  to  show  her  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography either  by  her  own  drawings,  or  by  the  loca- 
tion of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to  have 
taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

LATIN    (4  Units) 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount  than 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manil- 
ian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline;  Virgil,  Aineid 
I -VI.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
be  selected  from  the  following  authors  and  works : 
Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
(Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Virgil 
(Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Mncid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that  the 
student   have  thorough  knowledge  of   all   regular  in- 
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flections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordi- 
nary syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read, 
with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin 
prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight  read- 
ing and  to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions ; 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  proportion ;  lin- 
ear equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  problems  depending 
on  linear  equations ;  radicals,  including  the  extraction 
of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers ;  ex- 
ponents, including  fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond :  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations ;  the 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ;  the 
formulas  for  the  wth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions  with  ap- 
plications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.     Some  of  these 
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problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graph- 
ical methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  these  topics  in  alge- 
bra requires,  in  general,  two  years.  In  case  the 
requirements  have  been  finished  in  less  time  two  units 
entrance  credit  will  be  given  only  when  a  grade  of  at 
least  80%  or  its  equivalent  has  been  attained  through- 
out the  whole  algebra  preparatory  course  or  when  the 
student  presents  a  special  recommendation  from  her 
former  instructor  testifying  to  her  unusual  ability  in 
algebra. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

PHYSICS   (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  one  full  session  of 
work,  the  use  of  a  standard  text-book  and  three  reci- 
tations a  week.  In  addition  to  the  three  recitations, 
four  periods  each  week  throughout  the  session  should 
be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  performed  by  the  stu- 
dent under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  rec- 
itations and  experiments  should  cover  mechanics, 
sound,    heat,    light    and    electricity.      The    note    book 
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should  have  a  suitable  cover,  a  complete  index  and  be 
neatly  and  legibly  written ;  it  should  also  be  indorsed 
by  the  instructor  as  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.  This  note  book  is  to  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation on  request. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  ( i/2  Unit) 

Text  and   laboratory  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY   (i/2   Unit) 
Text  and  notebook. 

SPANISH  (2  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Doc- 
ument No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at 
sight  easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  con- 
jugation of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregu- 
lar verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns, and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 
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3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into 
good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy  prose  and 
verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations 
of  sentences  read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and 
verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and 
English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and 
syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms 
and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough 
work,  with  much  repetition,  rather  than  upon  rapid 
reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics, 
carefully  graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  pdjaro  verde;  Pe- 
rez Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza, 
Zaragueta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
Hi  Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pe- 
dro de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught 
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should  have  in  its  library  several  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish  diction- 
ary of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy ;  one  or  more  man- 
uals of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that 
by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor's  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature. 

ZOOLOGY  (1  Unit) 

One  year's  work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  with 
laboratory  work  and  notebooks. 


DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Direct- 
ors and  Faculty  of  Sweet  Briar  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   A.    B.   DEGREE 

Every  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree  must  com- 
plete for  graduation  sixty-two  hours  of  college  work. 
Deficiency  of  work  in  any  semester  may  be  made  good 
in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
Not  more  than  two  out  of  three  first-year  languages 
may  be  credited  toward  the  degree. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  with  the  exception  of 
psychology  should  be  completed  before  the  junior  year : 

English  6  hours 

History   3  hours 

Science    3  hours 

Psychology   3  hours 

Modern  Language  9  hours 

Latin   or    Mathematics 3  hours 

Hygiene   1  hour 

Physical  Education  2  hours 

30 
In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  and 
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related  subjects  amounting  to  from  12  to  18  hours, 
exclusive  of  elementary  courses  in  these  subjects. 
The  remaining  hours  are  elective. 

The  subjects  in  which  majors  are  offered  at  present 
are :  English,  French,  German,  Greek  and  Latin,  His- 
tory, Physics  and  Mathematics,  Botany,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Economics  and  Sociology,  and  Psychology. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   THE   B.   S.    DEGREE 

English    6  hours 

Mathematics  3  hours 

History    3  hours 

Modern  Language  9  hours 

Laboratory — Science  6  hours 

Psychology   3  hours 

Hygiene  1  hour 

Physical  Education  2  hours 
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In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  sub- 
ject and  related  subjects  of  15  hours,  in  Botany,  Bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Political 
and  Social  Sciences,  or  Psychology.  The  remaining 
14  hours  are  elective. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ART 

Miss  McLaws 

(a)  historical  courses 

1.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  oe  Art. 
This  course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  ex- 
pression, to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  activ- 
ities, and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  civilization.  It  also  gives  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern 
life.  It  covers  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and 
Modern  Art.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Sopho- 
more or  junior  elective. 

2.  History  of  Painting.  A  critical  study  of  the 
technique,  subjects,  composition  and  historical  rela- 
tions of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

(b)  PRACTICAL    COURSES 

3.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  color 
from  nature,  life,  cast,  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things  picto- 
rially  for  form,  line,  color,  and  composition.  Qual- 
ified students  may  work  in  oil. 

4.  Sketching  from  Life  and  Landscape.     Open 
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to  students  who  have  taken  Course  3  or  its  equivalent 
as  shown  by  sketches  or  examination.  Three  hours  of 
practical  work  are  equivalent  to  one  semester  hour, 
when  Course  1  has  also  been  completed. 

5.  Interior  Decoration.  This  course  deals  with 
the  theory  and  harmony  of  color,  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  walls,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, furniture,  and  rugs,  and  other  material  con- 
nected with  house  furnishing. 

6.  Costume  Design.  This  subject  comprises  the 
study  of  figure  drawing,  color  harmony,  and  its  adapta- 
tions; composition  of  line,  form,  and  texture  as  they 
relate  to  personality  and  its  expression  in  clothes. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Professor   Czarnomska 

1.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Three 
hours  through  the  year. 

a.  First  semester:    from  the  Exodus  to  760  B.  C. 

b.  Second  semester :  from  the  Prophets  to  the 
end  of  Maccabean  Period. 

2.  The  Spread  of  Christianity  from  the  First 
to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

3.  Problems  of  Christianity  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Present  Day.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 
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BIOLOGY 

Professor  Howland  Assistant  Professor  Ames 

Miss  Ives 

1.  General  Biology.  The  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and 
to  train  her  to  keen  observation,  accurate  investiga- 
tion, and  independent  judgment.  Lectures  and  text- 
books present  questions  of  biologic  importance,  such 
as  ecology,  evolution,  and  heredity,  and  also  deal  with 
the  general  characters  and  relationships  of  the  various 
forms  studied.  Common  forms  from  both  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms  are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory 
and  field,  as  a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  his- 
tology, and  embryology.  Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ;  one  year.  Credit 
hours,  three. 

2.  (a)  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite  Bi- 
ology 1,  except  by  special  arrangement.  In  this  course 
a  comparative  study  of  the  main  phyla  is  made,  ap- 
proached by  means  of  laboratory  work  upon  selected 
representatives.  The  lectures  comprise  a  survey  of  the 
various  phyla,  and  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of 
such  standard  texts  as  Parker  and  Haswell,  vol.  1, 
Hegner,  etc.  Lectures,  two  hours  a  week ;  laboratory, 
six  hours;  one  year.  Credit  hours,  four.  Sophomore 
elective. 

2.  (b)  General  Botany.  Prerequisite  Biology 
I  or  Chemistry  I.  First  semester.  General  plant  anat- 
omy,    physiology,    and     ecology.       Second     semester. 
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Comparative  study  of  morphology  and  evolution  of 
the  main  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Ganoung. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year.     Credit  hours,  three.     Sophomore  elective. 

3.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
I  and  Chemistry  I.  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  body, 
including  a  series  of  experiments  in  reactions  of  spe- 
cial sense  organs,  in  muscle  contraction,  with  kimo- 
graph  records,  etc.  Bayliss,  Howell,  Martin.  Lec- 
tures, three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ;  one 
year.     Credit  hours,  three.     Junior  elective. 

4.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite  Chemis- 
try I,  and  also  Biology  I  unless  a  biological  science  is 
offered  for  entrance.  Laboratory  methods ;  technic  and 
observations  on  the  morphology  and  general  physiology 
of  bacteria  and  allied  microorganisms.  Analysis  of 
milk  and  water.  Cultural  and  morphological  character- 
istics of  disease-producing  organisms.  Theories  of  im- 
munity and  serum  reactions.  Routine  diagnostic 
procedure.  Jordan.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week ;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours ;  one  year.  Credit  hours,  three. 
Junior  elective.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

5.  (a)  Animal  Histology.  Prerequisites,  Biology 
I  and  either  Biology  II  a  or  its  equivalent.  This  course 
deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of  animal  tissues,  and 
is  especially  designed  for  prospective  medical  students. 
Some  practice  in  the  histological  preparation  of  tissue 
is  obtained.  Laboratory,  eight  hours ;  lecture,  one  hour ; 
first  semester.    Shaffer.    Credit  hours,  three. 

5.  (b)  Plant  Histology  and  Embryology.     Pre- 
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requisite,  Biology  II.  (b).  This  course  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  plant  cells,  and  a  comparative  study  of 
tissues  and  organs.  The  problems  of  evolution  and  va- 
riation are  discussed.  Considerable  practice  is  given  in 
the  technique  of  histological  and  cytological  prepara- 
tions. Lecture,  one  hour ;  laboratory,  eight  hours ;  one 
year.    Credit  hours,  three. 

6.  (a)  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite, 
Biology  V.  (a).  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 
embryological  development  of  vertebrate  types,  such  as 
the  frog,  chick,  and  rabbit.  Lectures,  three  hours ;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours.  Credit  hours,  three.  Second  se- 
mester. 

7.  Taxonomy  of  the  Phanerogams.  Prerequi- 
site, Biology  I  or  Biology  II  b.  Detailed  study  of  the 
families  of  this  group,  their  relationship  and  evolution. 
Identification  of  species  by  use  of  keys  and  manuals. 
Study  of  cultivated  plants  with  especial  attention  to 
trees  and  shrubs.  Lecture,  two  hours ;  laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.  Sophomore  elective.  Credit 
hours,  three;  one  year. 

8:  Taxonomy  oe  Cryptogams.  Prerequisite,  Biol- 
ogy II  b.  Study  of  structure  with  reference  to  evo- 
lutionary development.  Classification  and  identifica- 
tion of  algae,  fungi,  Hepatics,  and  Ferns.  Lecture,  two 
hours ;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six  hours.  Three 
hours  credit ;  one  year.  Junior  elective.  Alternates 
with  Biology  IV. 

9.  Plant  Ecology  and  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Biology  II  a,  Biology  VII.  Study 
of  plant  structures  as  affected  by  habitat.    Plant  forma- 
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tions  and  distribution  in  relation  to  ecological  factors. 
Lectures,  three  hours ;  laboratory  and  field  work,  four 
hours.  Credit  hours,  three.  Senior  elective.  One  se- 
mester. 

10.  Comparative  Anatomy  oe  the  Vertebrates. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I  and  II  a.  Dissection  and  com- 
parative study  of  Amphioxus  followed  by  a  type  form 
from  each  of  the  other  chief  vertebrate  phyla.  Lecture, 
three  hours ;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Credit  hours, 
three ;  one  year.    Junior  elective. 

11.  Genetics.  A  study  of  Mendelian  Inheritance  in 
the  light  of  modern  research.  Morgan.  Babcock  and 
Clausen.  Lecture  hours,  two.  Credit  hours,  two. 
Open  to  senior  majors.     One  year. 

12.  Biological  Technique.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
I.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
continue  work  along  biological  lines,  as  technicians,  as 
hospital  assistants,  or  as  teachers.  It  deals  with  the  most 
important  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  sectioning,  and 
staining  material  for  slide  examination.  Laboratory 
course,  nine  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Credit  hours, 
three. 

13.  Historical  Biology.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
I.  This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of 
scientific  thought  and  development  of  biological  sciences 
from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times.  Lecture 
and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week ;  one  semester. 
Credit  hours,  three. 

The  college  provides  two  tables  at  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  any  of  the  undergraduate  courses  offered  there. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor   Nierman  Miss  Wallace 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry ;  it  furnishes  a  sur- 
vey of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chem- 
istry of  the  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  com- 
pounds. Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week  for  one  year.    Credit,  three  hours. 

2.  (A)  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution,  and 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of 
the  analyst.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Three  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week,  first  semester. 
Credit,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

2.  (B)  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introductory 
course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  2  (A).  Three  three-hour  labora- 
tory periods  a  week,  second  semester.  Credit,  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Two  lectures 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  one 
year.    Credit,  four  hours. 

4.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  important  classes  of  organic  compounds,  including 
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coal-tar  dyes,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids,  terpenes,  uric 
acid  derivatives,  and  ptomaines ;  special  topics,  includ- 
ing tautomerism,  stereoisomerism,  and  the  electron  the- 
ory applied  to  organic  compounds.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  2  (A),  2  (B),  and  3.  Two  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 
Credit,  four  hours. 

5.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  further  practice 
in  analytical  methods.  The  course  will  include  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  as  applied  to  min- 
eral analysis,  water  analysis,  and  food  analysis.  Three 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

6.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course 
is  especially  designed  for  students  who  desire  to 
major  in  chemistry  and  who  want  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry, not  usually  fully  developed  in  an  elementary 
course.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Three  lec- 
tures a  week.    Three  hours'  credit. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  Czarnomska 

1.  a  The  laws,  technique  and  problems  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  drama,  studied  in  English  translations 
and  compared  with  the  English,  French  and  Spanish 
classics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  French  4  a  and 
English  3. 
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b  A  comparison  of  modern  French,  Norwegian  and 
English  plays.  A  slight  survey  of  Hindu  and  Japanese 
plays. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  1  a.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

2.  a  Study  of  the  Epic,  from  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  the  East,  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

b  Study  of  the  Ballad  in  Denmark,  Spain  and 
England.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Courses  1  and  2  alternate  in  successive  years. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  McDougle 
economics 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  Designed  not  only  to 
give  an  introduction  to  economic  theory,  but  to  furnish 
a  study  of  such  practical  economic  problems  as  trusts, 
money  and  banking,  labor  organization  and  legislation, 
and  socialism.  Based  on  Ely,  Seager  and  Taussig 
with  Marshall,  Wright  and  Field  as  the  chief  collateral 
text.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Three 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

2A.  Labor  Problems.  A  study  of  labor  and  labor 
conditions  in  the  modern  industrial  world,  including 
labor  organizations,  minimum  wage,  profit  sharing,  co- 
operation, social  insurance,  child  labor,  women  in  in- 
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dustry,  and  unemployment.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors.  Two  hours  per  week,  first 
semester. 

2B.  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  A  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  socialist  thought  followed 
by  a  critical  comparative  study  of  the  different  schools 
of  socialism  today.  Individualism,  syndicalism,  guild 
socialism,  and  the  single  tax  will  be  covered  among 
others.    Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

3A.  Industrial  Development  of  the  United 
States.  A  special  study  of  the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  expansion  of  the  U.  S.  Open 
only  to  those  who  have  had  Economics  I.  Two  hours, 
first  semester. 

3B.  Industrial  and  Social  Legislation.  An 
analysis  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  labor,  industry  and  social  welfare,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  United  States.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  Economics  I.  Two  hours  per  week,  sec- 
ond semester. 

4.  Economic  History  of  England.  A  careful 
study  of  English  history  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  beginning  with  about  the  year  1 100  and  extending 
to  the  present.  Open  only  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  who  have  had  English  history.  Two  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Economic  History  of  Europe  Since  1300.  The 
evolution  of  economic  institutions  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  present-day  economic  conditions  and  lead- 
ing up  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  modern  agriculture, 
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commerce,  industry,  and  finance.  Ogg's  Economic  De- 
velopment of  Modern  Europe  will  serve  as  the  guide 
of  part  of  the  course.  The  work  will  require  consider- 
able outside  reading  in  special  works  on  the  various 
countries.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  History  I. 
Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  The  Principles  oe  Sociology.  A  study  of  so- 
cial origins,  social  evolution,  social  institutions,  and  so- 
cial progress.  Followed  in  the  second  semester  by  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  social  life,  the  principles  of 
sociological  theory,  and  modern  problems.  Open  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  year. 

2A.  History  oe  Social  Theories.  Open  to  sen- 
iors who  have  taken  Sociology  I.  Two  hours  per  week, 
first  semester. 

2B.  The  Family  and  Child  Welfare.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  either  Sociology  I  or  Economics  I. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Goode  Assistant  Professor  Long 

Assistant  Professor  Reynolds         Miss  Thatcher 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees.  Course  1  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
of  the  department.  Course  2  is  prerequisite  to  all 
elective  courses  of  the  department  except  5,  14,  and  16. 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  not  less 
than  ten  (10)   session  hours,  in  addition  to  Courses  1 
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and  2,  of  which  S]/2  hours  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
Courses  3,  4A  (or  12B  or  13B),  and  5A  (or  5B). 
Course  16  may  not  be  counted  in  major  work. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  forms  of  dis- 
course in  theory  and  practice,  with  emphasis  on  exposi- 
tion and  narration.  Short  and  long  themes  regularly. 
Selections  from  literature  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  example.  Collateral  reading.  Individual  con- 
ferences.    Three  hours. 

2.  Survey  op  English  Literature.  English  liter- 
ature in  chronological  outline  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  present  time.  Representative  selections  for  study, 
copious  reading,  lectures,  critiques.     Three  hours. 

3.  Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays, 
rapid  reading  of  others.     Three  hours. 

4A.  Chaucer.  Reading  of  certain  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  other  works  of  Chaucer,  from  the  lin- 
guistic standpoint  primarily.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

5A.  Advanced  Composition.  Exposition — con- 
stant practice  in  the  various  expository  forms.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

5B.  Advanced  Composition.  The  Short  Story — 
a  study  in  technique.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

6.  Development  oe  the  Drama.  Rise  of  dra- 
matic forms  in  England,  extensive  study  of  Elizabeth- 
an drama,  and  survey  through  the  decadence  to  1642. 
Three  hours. 

7.  The  Romantic  Movement.  English  poetry  ap- 
proximately from  1775  to  1825,  with  special  attention 
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to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

7B.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Studies  in  the 
poetry  of  the  two  great  Victorian  masters.  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

8B.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  chief  au- 
thors of  the  various  prose  forms,  exclusive  of  fiction 
and  the  drama,  of  the  century.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

9.  The  Drama  from  1660  to  the  Present  Time. 
A  study  in  historical  development,  with  chief  attention 
to  modern  drama.     Three  hours.   (Omitted  1921-22.) 

11.  The  English  Novel.  Cursory  examination  of 
prose  fiction  before  Defoe.  Authors  and  types  of  the 
novel  proper  to  the  present  time.     Two  hours. 

12B.  Old  English.  Grammar  and  syntax.  Read- 
ings in  West  Saxon  prose  and  poetry.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

13B.  Middle  English  Literature.  Studies  in 
English  literature  from  cir.  1200  to  cir.  1500,  with 
chief  attention  to  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries. 
Three   hours,    second    semester.      (Omitted    1921-22.) 

14A.  American  Literature.  The  development  of 
literature  in  America  to  the  National  Period.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

14B.  American  Literature.  Literature  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  National  period  to  the  present  time.  Two 
hours,  second  semester. 

16.  Oral  English.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the 
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elements  of  spoken  English — enunciation,  voice  con- 
trol, modulation  in  reading  aloud,  and  public  speaking. 
Three  hours  (two  credit  hours). 

FRENCH 

Professor  Worthington        Assistant  Professor  Bartlett 
MelE.  Maeet 

1.  Elementary  French.  The  study  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  grammar  is  begun  and  easy  oral  and  written 
exercises  are  given  daily.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French 
Grammar.  In  class  about  200  pages  are  read  from 
Smith  and  Greenleaf,  French  Reader,  and  from  La- 
biche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 
For  beginners.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

French  Conversation  1.  In  this  course,  which  is 
open  only  to  members  of  French  1,  additional  oral 
practice  on  material  used  in  French  1  is  given.  The 
class  meets  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year,  but  as 
no  preparation  is  required  only  one  hour  degree  credit 
is  allowed. 

2.  Intermediate  French.  During  the  first 
semester  a  thorough  study  of  verbs  is  made,  and  sys- 
tematic phonetic  and  conversational  drill  is  given. 
Olmsted,  Elementary  French  Grammar;  Churchman, 
Introduction  to  French  Pronunciation.  In  the  second 
semester  short  stories  and  plays  are  read,  and  abundant 
simple  exercises  are  written  or  given  orally.  Talbot, 
French  Composition;  Buffum,  Contes  Frangais; 
Coppee,  Pour  la  Couronne;  Rostand,  Les  Romanes- 
ques. For  outside  reading  Barrett  Wendell's  The 
France  of  To-day  is  assigned.     Prerequisite,  French  1 
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or  two  units  at  entrance.    Three  hours  a  week  through 
the  year. 

French  Conversation  2.  Open  only  to  members  of 
French  2.  Conversation  based  on  material  used  in 
French  2.  Two  meetings  a  week  through  the  year. 
One  hour  "degree  credit. 

3.  Modern  French  Drama.  First  semester:  Hugo, 
Dumas  pere,  Musset,  Bornier,  Coppee,  Scribe.  Sec- 
ond semester :  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Becque,  Hervieu, 
Lavedan,  Rostand.  Ten  plays  are  carefully  studied. 
Parallel  reading  of  an  equal  number  is  required.  Lec- 
tures on  the  history  and  development  of  French  drama. 
Required  readings  in  Matthews :  French  Dramatists; 
Chandler :  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  France; 
Strachey :  Landmarks  in  French  Literature.  Pre- 
requisite, French  2,  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

French  Conversation  3.  Open  only  to  members  of 
French  3.  Additional  practice  in  conversation  based 
on  material  used  in  French  3.  Two  meetings  a  week 
through  the  year.     One  hour  degree  credit. 

4.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Representative  selections  from  the  chief 
authors  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  are  carefully 
studied.  Lectures  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  French 
3.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

5.  French  Literature  oe  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures,  required  reading,  reports.  Prerequi- 
site, French  4.    Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

6.  (A)  The    Romantic    Movement    in    France. 
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Study  of  representative  authors,  especially  the  poets. 
Prerequisite,  French  4.  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
semester. 

(B)  The  Realistic  Method  oe  HonorE  de  Bal- 
zac. Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  (Not  of- 
fered in  1921-22.) 

7.  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.  This 
course  is  based  on  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French 
Verb.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  One  hour  a  week 
through  the  year. 

8.  Advanced  Phonetics.  A  study  of  the  sounds, 
the  stress  groups,  and  the  intonations  in  modern  spok- 
en French.  Exercises  on  various  types  of  prose  and 
poetry  are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph. 
Rosset,  Exercises  Pratiques  d' Articulation  et  de  Dic- 
tion. Prerequisite,  French  3.  Two  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

9.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Exercises  in  composition,  style,  and  diction.  Pre- 
requisite, French  3.  Two  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

GERMAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  German.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  readings  from 
modern  prose,  with  exercises  in  German  composition. 
Prerequisite,  German  1  or  two  units  at  entrance. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
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3.  German  Classical  Drama.  Selections  from 
the  dramas  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lectures 
on  the  history  of  German  literature  and  advanced 
prose  composition.  Prerequisite,  German  2  or  three 
units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

4.  Non-Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

(a)  The  Romantic  Movement. 

(b)  Development  of  the  short  story  and  novel. 
Prerequisite,    German    3.      Three    hours    a    week 

through  the  year. 

5.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  Special  study 
of  Kleist,  Grfllparzer,  Hebbel,  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann. 

6.  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  their  dramatic  works  and  selected  lyrics. 
Prerequisite,  German  4  or  5.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

(Courses  5  and  6  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.) 

GREEK 

Professor   Lummis 

1.  Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Translation  of  easy  prose.  Selections  from  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  this  course 
until  Greek  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 
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2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Other  Selections 
from  Easy  Attic  Prose. 

Homer.     Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  GrEEk  Literature  in  English.  Lectures  and 
required  readings  from  English  translations  of  repre- 
sentative Greek  authors  with  special  attention  to  the 
dramatists. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
These  courses  in  Greek  will  be  offered  if  elected 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professor   Sparrow  Miss  Brook 

1.  General  European  History.  This  course  aims 
to  give  training  in  historical  method,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  college  study  of  history.  It  covers 
in  the  first  semester  the  development  of  the  chief  in- 
stitutions of  the  Middle  Ages,  feudalism,  the  Guild, 
the  manor,  the  Church,  and  the  Mediaeval  Empire.  It 
covers  in  the  second  semester  a  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  and  of 
national  expansion,  the  industrial  Revolution,  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy,  and  of  international  trade. 
It  endeavors  to  give  the  student  a  background  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  present.  Three  hours  a 
week,  one  year. 

2.  English  History.  A  general  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  up  to  the  present  day.  Special  empha- 
sis  is   laid   on   those   social   and   economic   conditions, 
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which  affect  the  political,  and  intellectual  development. 
This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  taken  His- 
tory I,  but  it  is  arranged  specially  to  correllate  with  the 
work  of  English  II.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

3.  History  oe  the  Renaissance.  This  course  con- 
tains, first,  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  quickened 
life  of  the  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Reaction.  It  presupposes  Course  1. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.     Not  given  in  1921-22. 

4.  (a)  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
This  course  covers  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  course  in  France;  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Junior  and  senior  elective. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

4.  (b)  Europe  Since  1815.  This  course  considers 
first  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
science,  and  in  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers 
the  industrial  and  political  development  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, and  endeavors  to  show  the  progress  of  forces 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1914,  and  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  articulates  with  history  (4).  Three  hours  a 
week,  second  semester.     Junior  and  senior  elective. 

5.  American  History.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  comprising  (1)  Colonial 
History  with  special  reference  to  mercantilism,  English 
and  colonial.  (2)  The  history  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to  conflicting  sec- 
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tional  interests  and  to  the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  constitutional  development;  (3)  The  mak- 
ing of  modern  America.  The  development  of  democ- 
racy and  of  democratic  imperialism  will  be  stressed 
throughout.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Junior 
and  senior  elective.     (Not  given  in  1921-22.) 

6.  Recent  American  History.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  issues  of 
present  day  politics.  The  course  traces  the  political, 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  United  States 
since  1865,  and  gives  some  training  in  the  use  of  his- 
torical material,  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  mem- 
oirs, and  the  Congressional  Record.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  History  (1)  and  Economics  (1). 
History  (5)  may  be  substituted  for  Economics.  Two 
hours  a  week,  one  year. 

government 

1.  Fundamentals  oe  American  Government. 
This  course  aims  to  give  some  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  Federal,  State,  and  City  government, 
under  the  party  system.  It  endeavors  to  prepare  the 
general  student  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  One  hour  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  The  Governments  oe  Europe.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  larger  European  States  are  analyzed  and 
compared.  The  League  of  Nations  and  its  functioning 
is  also  studied.     Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

3.  History  oe  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States.  This  course  covers  the  development  of  the 
two  party  system,  with  sp'ecial  reference  to  Constitu- 
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tional  government,  and  to  the  problems  of  American 
democracy.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss    Schiffer 

The  department  of  Home  Economics  is  designed  to 
fit  students  for  the  intelligent  and  scientific  manage- 
ment of  their  homes  and  with  the  home  as  the  basis  of 
action  to  lead  them  out  as  sympathetic  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  communities. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  biological,  physical  and  so- 
cial sciences  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the 
home  and  the  community.  The  phases  of  the  work  at 
present  offered  consist  of  the  following  courses  : 

1.  Foods.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  composition,  nutritive  value 
and  preparation  of  food,  together  with  the  selection, 
preservation  and  economics  of  food.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  I.  Two  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods,  one  year.    Credit  hours,  three. 

2.  Dietetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition, 
composition  and  fuel,  value  of  food  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  planning  of  dietaries  from  the  standpoint  of 
age,  race,  occupation,  income  and  the  other  factors  en- 
tering into  varying  conditions  of  life.  Two  lectures, 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  one  year.  Co-inci- 
dent of  prerequisite  Chemistry  3.     Credit  hours,  three. 

3.  Household  Management.  A  study  of  the  home 
from  the  standpoint  of  environment,  construction,  water 
supply,  drainage,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  furnish- 
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ing  and  purchasing  of  supplies  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  budget  standards  of  living,  organization  of  the 
household,  problems  of  service  and  the  relation  of  the 
home  to  the  community.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.    Credit  hours,  two. 

ITALIAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  Phelps,  Italian  Grammar 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short 
Stories  (Heath)  ;  Manzoni, / Promessi Spo si  (Heath)  ; 
Goldoni,  II  vero  Amico  (Heath).  This  course  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year. 

2.  Advanced  Italian.  Dante,  Divina  Commedia 
(Heath)  ;  Edgren,  Italian  Dictionary  (Holt)  ;  Garnett, 
History  of  Italian  Literature  (Appleton)  ;  Petrarch,  77 
Cansonicre  (Hoepli).  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year. 

LATIN 

Professor   Lummis 

A.  Virgil's  Aeneid  1-6.  Sight  reading  from  7-12. 
Open  to  students  who  present  three  units  of  Latin  for 
entrance.     Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  XXI  and  XXII.  Hor- 
ace, Odes  and  Bpodes.  Prose  composition.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry.  Catullus,  Tibul- 
lus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.     Study  of  lyric  and  elegiac 
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metres.     The  development  of   Roman  elegy.     Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Roman  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  origin,  development,  and  characteris- 
tics of  Roman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic  and  collo- 
quial Latin.  Reading  of  the  simpler  metres.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

4.  Roman  Tragedy.     Selected  plays  of   Seneca. 
Philosophy.    Selections  from  Lucretius'  De  Rerum 

Natitra.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

5.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Annals  or  His- 
tories. Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  Study  of  Roman  life  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  Reading  of  selected  satires  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study  of  other  Roman  satir- 
ists by  lectures  and  special  topics.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  Latin  Composition.  A  systematic  review  of 
Latin  Grammar  with  practical  exercises.  Varied  yearly 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class.  Junior  and  senior  elect- 
ive.   One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

9.  Roman  Private  Liee.  The  daily  life  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  education,  marriage, 
amusements.  Lectures  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.    Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
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10.  Roman  Topography.  An  introduction  to  the 
topography  and  development  of  the  city  with  an  account 
of  the  principal  monuments,  their  history  and  present 
condition.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  not  essential  for  9 
and  10.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  MorEnus 

1.  (a)  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

1.  (b)  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Note. — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  Geometry  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  substitute  2  for 
1  (a)  or  (b).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a  satis- 
factory course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  3  in- 
stead of  1  (a)  and  (b).  Credit  for  either  1  (a)  or 
1  (b),  taken  in  preparatory  schools,  is  given  only  on  ex- 
amination. 

2.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients,  the 
elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  theory 
of  logarithms,  determinants,  elementary  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 
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3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  with  an  Intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year.     Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
1  and  3. 

5.  Projective  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester.     Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 

6.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  a 
week  for  one  semester  or  two  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

7.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

(a)  Statics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 

(b)  Kinematics  and  Kinetics.  Three  hours  a 
week,  one  semester.    Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  may  be  taken  parallel  with  the  second 
semester  of  4. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Young  Miss  Williams 

Miss  Crawford  Miss  Reichert 

Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses. 

1.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  notation, 
rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony,  and 
analysis.  Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises.  One 
hour  a  week,  one  year. 

2.  Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadences,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
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altered  chords,  modulation.     Two  hours  a  week,  one 
year.    Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  connection 
of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of  non-har- 
monic tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part  writing.  Two 
hours  a  week,  one  year.  Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
elective. 

4.  Counterpoint.  Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Har- 
mony. 

5.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms.  Two  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  4. 

6.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homo- 
phony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters.  Study  of  the 
classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools  of  composition, 
history  of  instruments  and  the  lives  of  the  great  com- 
posers with  practical  illustrations  from  their  works. 
Two  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive. 

7.  Appreciation  of  Music.  This  course,  which  is 
open  to  all  students  and  requires  no  previous  musical 
knowledge,  aims  to  give  a  general  comprehension  of 
music  such  as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  listen  intelli- 
gently. It  includes  an  explanation  of  thematic  develop- 
ment; ear  training  in  harmonic  perception;  description 
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of  the  principal  musical  forms,  of  present-day  instru- 
ments and  the  orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and 
church  music,  song,  oratorio,  and  opera,  illustrated  by- 
works  of  representative  composers.  One  hour  a  week, 
one  year. 

Applied  Music. 

Six  credits  towards  the  degree  will  be  given  for  ap- 
plied music  (piano fort  playing)  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  prescribed  theoretical  courses.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless  she  has 
satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this  she  must 
be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the  musical  content, 
the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach,  Haydn  Sonata  in 
D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and  such  pieces  as  No.  2 
from  Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  op.  94,  or  Im- 
promptu, op.  142,  in  A  flat,  together  with  correct  treat- 
ment of  the  keyboard  and  pedaling;  also  in  passage 
work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes  to  100.  The 
student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  Equivalents 
of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director. 

1.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  technically 
work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  and  will 
include:  Bach  Three- Part  Inventions,  sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  earlier  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
smaller  compositions  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  tech- 
nique suited  to  individual  needs.  No  credits  will  be 
given  for  this  course  unless  taken  in  connection  with 
theoretical  Courses  1  or  3.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

2.  In  the  second  year  compositions  by  Scarlatti,  Han- 
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del,  and  other  early  classic  writers  will  be  studied,  also 
sonatas  by  Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart,  and  re- 
cital pieces.  Correlated  work  in  technique.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  course  for  the  third  year  will  include  a  study 
of  the  suites  of  Bach,  concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn, continued  study  of  the  Romanticists,  together 
with  compositions  of  MacDowell,  Cyril  Scott,  Debussy, 
and  other  modern  composers.  Advanced  technical 
studies ;   analysis  of  compositions. 

4.  In  the  fourth  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach 
will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the 
modern  Russian  and  French  schools.  Study  of  musical 
forms.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  this 
course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  public 
recital.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the 
entrance  requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted 
in  the  department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted 
towards  the  degree. 

All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Course  6  on 
"Sound"  in  the  Physics  Department. 

Voice  Culture.  The  course  in  solo  singing  will  in- 
clude control  of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and  build- 
ing of  the  voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocal- 
ises, songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing.    Two  choral  associations  are  open 
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to  students :  the  college  choir  and  the  Glee  Club.    Stu- 
dents having  suitable  voices  may  apply  for  membership. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of  repute. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Stone 

1.  General  Physics.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  physics ; 
to  explain  natural  phenomena  and  modern  inventions  as 
illustrations  of  its  laws.  The  principles  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light  are  pre- 
sented and  applied  to  ordinary  experience.  Lectures, 
three  hours  a  week;  laboratory  four  hours,  one  year. 

2A.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  This  course  in 
advanced  physics  treats  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
absolute  units,  tangent  galvanometer,  Faraday's  laws 
of  electrolysis,  methods  of  measuring  resistance,  elec- 
tro-motive force  and  current,  thermo-electricity,  alter- 
nating currents.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lectures 
three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours,  first 
semester. 

2B.  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics.  This 
course  treats  of  optical  instruments,  photometry,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  dispersions,  color  phenomena,  ra- 
diation, photography.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lec- 
tures three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

3A.  Recent  Developments  in  Electricity.  The 
study  of  electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  the  conduction 
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of  electricity  through  gases,  cathode  rays,  and  X-rays. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lectures  and  recitations  three 
hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

3B.  The  study  of  radio-activity  and  the  election  the- 
ory. Prerequisites,  Physics  1.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

4A.  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Elasticity,  co- 
efficient of  rigidity,  Young's  modulus,  diffusion  and  so- 
lution, surface  tension,  expansion  of  solids,  liquids  and 
gases,  specific  heats,  kinetic  theory,  liquefaction  of 
gases,  radiation.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lectures 
three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory  four  hours,  first  semes- 
ter.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

4B.  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Elec- 
trical measurements  in  self  inductance,  mutual  induc- 
tance capacity.  Induced  currents  and  their  application 
to  practical  electrical  instruments.  Use  of  the  poten- 
tiometer. Cathode  rays,  X-rays,  radioactinity.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  1 .  Lectures  three  hours  a  week ;  lab- 
oratory four  hours,  second  semester.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years. 

5.  History  of  Physics  from  the  achievements  of 
Archimedes,  Galileo  and  Newton  to  modern  times : 
three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

6.  Sound.  A  course  of  experimental  lectures  planned 
for  students  who  are  interested  in  music;  it  treats 
of  the  nature  of  sound  waves,  the  scientific  basis  of 
musical  systems,  the  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action  of 
instruments  used  in  modern  orchestras,  the  acoustics  of 
buildings.  Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  a  week, 
second  semester. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.   Harley  Miss  Gascoigne 

Miss  Carrington 

health  department 

Hygiene. 

(A)  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  oe  the  Sick.  Ex- 
amination and  care  of  school  children  and  the  health 
of  the  teacher  as  required  by  the  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Health  and  Board  of  Education. 

Text-book :  Health  Manual  for  Teachers. 

(B)  "First  Aid."  One  hour  a  week,  second  se- 
mester. 

Text-books :  American  Red  Cross  Home  Hygiene 
and  Care  of  the  Sick,  First  Aid;  Hough  and  Sedgwicks 
Human  Mechanism. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

1.  (a)  Swedish  drill  and  apparatus  work.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  winter  term. 

(b)  Corrective  gymnastics,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  cases. 

(c)  Indoor  basket-ball.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
winter  term. 

2.  Outdoor  Sports. 

(a)  Hockey  and  basket-ball.     Fall  term. 

(b)  Tennis,  swimming,  hiking,  baseball,  water 
sports,  field  sports,  horseback  riding.  Two  hours  a 
week  during  spring  and  fall  terms. 

Courses  1  (a)  and  2  (a)  required  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 
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3.  Dancing.  Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing,  competi- 
tive and  preparatory  to  May  Day  Pageant.  Winter  and 
spring  terms. 

Owing  to  natural  advantages  of  the  campus,  much 
attention  is  given  to  outdoor  athletics. 

Athletic  points  are  given  for  the  social  games,  hockey 
and  basket-ball,  tennis  tournaments,  track  meet  (the 
usual  events),  May  Day  Pageant,  chorus  and  solo  danc- 
ing, Lake  Day  boat  races,  swimming  speed  in  short 
dashes,  and  speed  and  endurance  in  quarter-mile  swim. 
Endurance  points  for  mountain  hikes  and  horseback 
rides,  canoe  tests  and  races. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Murray 
psychology 

1.  General  Psychology.  Introductory  course. 
The  study  of  the  normal  adult  mind ;  of  the  phenomena 
of  memory,  imagery,  sense-perception,  attention,  action, 
habit,  learning,  feeling,  judgment,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  them.  Lectures,  text-book  references  and  dis- 
cussion, experimental  exercises  and  demonstrations. 
Texts :  Breese,  Pillsbury,  and  Seashore.  Three-hour 
course  throughout  the  year.  Required  for  juniors. 
Open  to  sophomores  upon  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department. 

2.  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  successive 
stages  in  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  moral  devel- 
opment through  childhood  and  early  youth;  of  indi- 
vidual types,  normal  and  exceptional ;  and  of  the  prob- 
lems of  child  welfare.     Lectures,  schoolroom  observa- 
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tions,  the  study  of  individual  children,  and  the  use  of 
Binet  and  other  graded  mental  age  tests.  Texts :  Nors- 
worthy  and  Whitley,  Kirkpatrick,  Colvin,  Waddle, 
Freeman.  Three-hour  course,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  1. 

3.  Social  Psychology.1  A  study  of  the  psycholog- 
ical basis  of  society,  and  of  social  and  anti-social  be- 
havior; of  the  social  instincts,  imitation,  suggestion, 
mob  action,  etc.;  of  customs  and  superstitions;  of  race 
characteristics,  etc.  Texts  :  McDougall,  Ross ;  and  col- 
lateral references.  (Given  in  1921-22.)  Three-hour 
course,  second  semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Psychology  1. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology  (a  and  b).  Intro- 
ductory laboratory  course,  supplementary  to  Course  1. 
Laboratory  technique,  and  simple  experiments  in  mem- 
ory, learning,  attention,  etc.  Students  must  arrange 
to  work  in  pairs.  Two  semester  courses,  one  hour's 
credit  for  two  one-hour  laboratory  periods;  or  two 
hours  for  four.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or 
are  taking  Course  1. 

5.  Experimental  Psychology.  Advanced  course 
in  the  mental  tests  and  measurements  of  adults  and 
children  now  in  use  in  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions. One  hour  through  the  year  (for  two  laboratory 
periods)  ;  or  two  hours   (for  four). 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Problems  in  Philosophy.2  A  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  philosophical  thought,  with 

1  Given    in    alternate   years   with    Education    1. 

8  Course   1   will   be   given   one  year,    Courses   2   and   3   the   next. 
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special  emphasis  on  political  or  social,  ethical,  and  es- 
thetic theories,  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times. 
Texts:  Rogers,  Royce;  collateral  reading.  (Given  in 
1921-22.)  Two  hours  through  the  year.  Open  to  jun- 
iors and  seniors. 

2.  Ethics.2  A  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
conduct  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  of  the  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
of  their  application  to  modern  problems,  both  personal 
and  social.  Texts :  Drake,  Dewey.  Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in 
1920-21.) 

3.  Esthetics.2  Fact  and  theory  as  to  the  sources 
of  esthetic  enjoyment  in  music,  poetry,  drama,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
factors  of  rhythm,  color,  proportion,  melody,  imagery, 
metaphor,  emotion,  and  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic ;  of 
theories  of  the  aims  of  art,  and  the  nature  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Two-hour  course,  second  semester.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Theory  and  Practice.3  The  study  of  education 
as  a  factor  in  social  progress,  including  a  consideration 
of  educational  aims,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society;  the  educational  value  of  each 
curriculum  subject;  the  psychological  basis  of  interest, 
learning,  and  thought;  the  use  of  standardized  tests  in 
the  various  school  subjects;  individual  differences  and 


Courses   in   this   department   open   only   to   students   who   have   had 
or    are    taking    Psychology    1. 

2  Course    1   will  be   given  one  year.   Courses   2   and   8   the   next. 

3  Given    in    alternate    years    with    Psychology    3. 
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vocational    guidance.     Three  hours,  second    semester. 
Prerequisite,   Psychology   1. 

SPANISH 

Miss  Moore 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  The  elements  of  gram- 
mar and  of  pronunciation.  Reading;  oral  practice;  bi- 
monthly tests.  Hills  and  Ford,  First  Spanish  Course; 
Spiers,  Spanish  Verb  Blanks;  Marcial  Dorado,  Es- 
pana  Pintoresca;  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Carrion  y  Aza, 
Zaragiieta;  Alarcon,  El  Caption  Veneno.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Continued  study  of 
grammar;  composition;  reading.  Oral  and  written 
summaries  based  on  reading.  Ramsey,  A  Text-Book  of 
Modern  Spanish;  Umphrey,  Spanish  Prose  Composi- 
tion; Valdes,  Jose;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta;  Valera, 
El  Comendador  Mendoza;  Blasco  Ibanez,  ha  Barraca; 
Havelock  Ellis,  The  Soul  of  Spain;  Higgin,  Spanish 
Life  in  Town  and  Country.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  1 
or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  a  week  through 
the  year. 

3.  (A)  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Lectures; 
reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  modern 
Spanish  plays.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2.  Three  hours 
a  week,  first  semester. 

3  (B)  Introduction  to  Spanish  Classics.  Read- 
ings, lectures,  and  reports.  Interpretation  in  class  of 
selections  from  Don  Quixote  and  of  representative 
plays  of  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
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4.  Spanish  Conversation.  Additional  oral  drill 
and  conversation  based  on  a  limited  vocabulary  of 
practical  Spanish.  Phonograph  used  in  connection 
with  class  work.  Open  only  to  students  who  are  tak- 
ing another  course  in  Spanish.  Two  meetings  a  week 
through  the  year.     One  hour  degree  credit. 

LECTURES 

Dr.  Devine :    "Social  Problems." 

Mr.  Robert  Dempster :  Dramatic  Reading  of  Mase- 
field's  "Tragedy  of  Nan." 

Dr.  Martin  Fischer :  "Acquired  Characteristics" ; 
"Luke,  the  Great  Physician." 

Professor  Lyon  Phelps :    "The  Modern  Novel." 

Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys :  "Shaw  and  Chesterton, 
a  Contrast." 

Mr.  Donald  McMillan:  "The  Riddle  of  the  Arc- 
tic", illustrated. 

Professor  William  E.  Dodd:  "Wilson,  the  Interna- 
tionalist." 

President  Dice  Robins  Anderson :  "The  Learned 
Lady." 

Professor  Lindsay  Rogers :  "Labor  and  Interna- 
tional Relations." 

Professor  E.  A.  Home:  "Some  Aspects  of  British 
Rule  in  India." 

CONCERTS 

Miss  Helen  Reichert,  Piano  Recital. 
The  Letz   String  Quartet. 

Miss  Myrna  Sharlow,  prima  donna  soprano,  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company. 

Mr.  Ernesto  Berumen,  Piano  Recital. 


EXPENSES 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege. 

Tuition   $175.00 

Board,    room,   laundry,   infirmary    fee,    library,   lecture 

and  church  dues  7. 425.00 


$600.00 


For  single   room $  50.00 

Fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory  science,  except  psy- 
chology      10.00 

Laboratory   fee,    Psychology    1 5.00 

Each  additional  laboratory  course  in  psychology .3.00 

Diploma   10.00 

Music,  piano,  tuition  100.00 

"      use  of  piano  for  practice 15.00 

"      vocal    90.00 

"      use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice 10.00 

Art  75.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of  any 
extra  charge  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance.  The 
remainder  is  due  February  first. 

Note;. — For  registration  fee,  see  page  17. 

Laundry.  Eighteen  pieces  are  allowed  weekly. 
Excess  laundry  is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

Infirmary. — The  charges  above  include  all  atten- 
tion from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dressings,  and 
two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra  nursing  is  not 
required.  In  case  of  serious  or  contagious  illness 
where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the  cost  of  the  nurse 
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and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to  the  student.  In 
case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for  a  total  length  of 
time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even  though  any  one  visit 
is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra  time  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  $2.00.  a  day. 

Books  and  Stationery. — Books  and  stationery 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Students'  Book  Shop.  A 
deposit  of  $15.00  must  be  made  with  the  Book  Shop 
to  cover  the  cost  of  books.  Any  balance  will  be  re- 
turned in  June.  No  books  will  be  ordered  without  the 
deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Stu- 
dents' Book  Shop.  The  management  of  the  Book 
Shop  is  entirely  separate  from  the  college. 

Guests. — Guests  cannot  be  accommodated  at  the 
college  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  A  charge 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  is  made  for 
guests  who  stay  at  the  college. 

As  the  accommodations  for  guests  are  limited,  ar- 
rangements for  their  reception  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance with  the  Supervisor  of  Halls  of  Residence. 

Recess  and  Other  Charges. — A  charge  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is 
made  for  students  and  all  other  persons  who  remain  at 
the  college  during  the  Christmas  and  spring  recess. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 
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DEDUCTIONS  AND  REFUNDS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tui- 
tion except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  or  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made 
unless  the  absence  of  the  student,  delay  in  arriving  or 
withdrawal,  is  for  reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  college.  In  such  cases  a  deduction  or 
refund  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  will  be 
made  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  This 
deduction  is  reckoned  from  the  time  the  formal  notice 
of  withdrawal  is  received.  The  periods  of  Christmas 
or  spring  vacation  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  re- 
fund. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the 
college,  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  ten  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars each  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  such  applicants  as  are  deemed  worthy. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Tea-Room  have  been  invested 
and  the  interest  furnishes  a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships. 

Two  tables  are  maintained  by  the  college  at  Wood's 
Hole  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  show  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

BEN-HUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  one  of  the  institutions  which 
may  be  selected  by  those  to  whom  Ben-Hur  Scholar- 
ships are  awarded.  These  Scholarships  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Tribe  of  Ben-Hur,  a  fraternal 
beneficial  society,  in  memory  of  David  W.  Gerard,  the 
founder.  They  are  worth  $500  a  year  and  are  given  to 
members  of  the  order  strictly  on  merit  after  a  compe- 
tition in  which  classroom  scholarship,  school  activi- 
ties, social  qualities  and  character  are  all  considered. 
For  further  information  write  to  Gilbert  Howell,  Sec- 
retary, Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  south  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad. 


GKOUNDS 


The  college  grounds  consist  of  about  three  thousand 
acres.  The  campus,  with  its  green  lawns,  its  ancient 
woodlands,  its  gardens  and  meadows,  gives  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  most  extensive  sports  and  exercise. 
A  pleasant  lake  affords  boating  and  swimming  in  the 
fall  and  spring,  and  skating  in  winter.  The  athletic 
field  provides  for  hockey,  basket-ball,  and  tennis. 
The  unusual  extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus  and  the 
charm  of  the  surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  make 
riding,  driving,  and  cross-country  walking  particularly 
popular  with  the  students. 

A  large  farm  and  dairy  supply  the  college  with 
fruits,  vegetables,  cream,  and  milk. 


BUILDINGS 


The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  build- 
ings. These  buildings,  of  a  uniform  style  of  architec- 
ture, are  to  be  connected  by  arcades.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  two  quadrangles :    one  containing  eight  dor- 
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mitories,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium ;  the 
other,  the  academic  building,  the  art  building,  the 
library,  the  science  hall  and  the  industrial  building. 
Of  these  buildings,  five  dormitories  and  the  academic 
building  have  been  erected. 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  Virginia  home- 
stead of  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent's house  and  contains  the  administrative  offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  other  houses,  residences 
of  the  professors,  a  steam  laundry,  a  cold-storage 
plant,  a  creamery,  a  power-house,  and  a  building  con- 
taining the  Tea-Room  and  Book  Store. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  They  contain  single  rooms,  double 
rooms  and  suites,  and  each  dormitory  has  its  own  re- 
ception-room. 

The  academic  building  contains  large  and  well- 
lighted  classrooms,  an  art  studio,  and  the  science  lab- 
oratories. The  library  is  housed  in  a  small  separate 
building.  It  consists  of  nine  thousand  well-selected 
volumes  in  addition  to  the  general  reference  books  and 
magazine  files.  The  reading-room  supplies  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  periodicals. 

The  assembly  hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all 
public  exercises  are  held,  is  a  large  admirably  lighted 
room  seating  four  hundred  persons. 
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The  gymnasium,  located  in  Grammar  Hall,  is 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 

PHYSICAL    CAKE    AND    MEDICAL    ATTENDANCE 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  re- 
sides on  the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  every  student  who  enters  college,  and 
supervises  the  health  of  the  students  and  the  general 
living  conditions  of  the  college. 

The  infirmary  comprises  four  bright,  pleasant  rooms 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  resident  nurse.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  infirmary  diet.  The  physi- 
cian's suite  and  the  room  of  the  nurse  are  connected 
with  the  infirmary. 

Owing  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  out-of- 
door  life,  the  exceptionally  fine  climate  and  a  pure  wa- 
ter supply,  the  health  of  the  students  is  unusually  good, 
and  many  who  cannot  successfully  complete  their  col- 
lege courses  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  under 
more  confining  conditions  can  do  their  work  at  Sweet 
Briar  with  a  steady  improvement  in  health. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  says, 
"Your  institution  is  well  known  for  the  attention  de- 
voted to  the  health  of  the  students  as  well  as  to  their 
education." 

RELIGIOUS    LIEE    AND    SERVICES 

While  strictly  no n- sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Daily  re- 
ligious exercises  and  Sunday  sen-ices  are  held  in  the 
chapel.  Attendance  is  expected  at  the  daily  and  Sun- 
day services. 
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Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  organized  among  the 
students  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  in 
the  curriculum. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  has 
organized  and  actively  directs  practical  social  work  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

The  President  conducts  the  week-day  sen-ices,  and 
visiting  ministers  of  various  denominations  conduct  the 
Sunday  sen-ices. 

PREACHERS   TO   THE   COLLEGE 
From    September   21,    1920,   to   May    1st.    1921. 

Sept.  26.  The  Rev.  Paca  Kennedy,  D.  D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Oct.     3.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Rollins,  D.  D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Oct.  24.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Ashby,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Oct.  31.  The  Rev.  VY.  M.  Forrest.  D.  D.,  University,  Va. 
Nov.     7.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Rollins,  D.  D..  Alexandria,  Va. 
Nov.  14.  The  Rev.  W.   Cosby  Bell.  D.  D.,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Nov.  21.  The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Nelson,  D.  D.,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Nov.  28.  The  Rev.  W.   T.   Palmer,  D.   D.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Dec.  12.  The  Rev.  George  Floyd  Rogers,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Tan.  16.  The  Rev.  William  D.  Moss,  Chapel  Hill,  X.   C. 
Tan.  30.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Forrest,  D.  D..  University,  Va. 
Feb.     6.  The  Rev.  W.   E.  Rollins,  D.   D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Feb.  13.  The  Rev.  Berryman  Green,  D.  D.,  Alexandria.  Va 
Feb.  27.  The  Rev.  H.  6.  Nash,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
March    6.  The  Right  Rev.  Robert  C.  Jett,  Roanoke,  Va. 
March  20.  The  Rev.  Richard  \V.  Hogue,  Germantown,  Pa. 
April  10.  The  Rev.  William  D.  Moss,  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C. 
April  17.  The   Rev.   Edward   Mack.   Richmond,  Va. 

OTHER    SUNDAY    SPEAKERS    ON    RELIGIOUS    SUBJECTS 

Oct.  10.  Miss  Edith  Campbell,  Social  Service,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oct.  17.  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine.  Xew  York  Citv. 
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Dec.  5.  Prof.    M.    E.    J.    Czarnomska    (Biblical    Lit.),  Sweet 

Briar. 
Jan.  9.  President  Emilie  W.   McVea,   Sweet   Briar. 
Feb.  20.  Miss    Hendricks,    Church    Educational    Society,    New 

York. 
March  13.  President  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Sweet  Briar. 
April  24.  Mr.    N.   C.    Manson,   Jr.,   Lynchburg,  Va. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  educative  in  charac- 
ter and  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association.  The  College  Council,  composed 
of  three  representatives  from  the  faculty,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association  and  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  classes,  is  an  advisory 
and  recommending  body. 

Every  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  acts  as  adviser  in  classification  and  in  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  student.  The 
same  adviser  is  continued  throughout  the  sophomore 
year. 

The  honor  system  obtains  at  the  college  and  all  tests 
and  examinations  are  given  under  this  system.  Any 
violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense  of 
great  seriousness. 

At  the  close  of  each  vacation  every  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
calendar.  In  case  of  unavoidable  detention  she  must 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
and  after  her  return  she  must  present  the  reason  for 
her  delay.  Absence  immediately  after  vacation,  with- 
out legitimate  excuse,  is  considered  a  serious  offense. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station  and  meets  regularly  all  local 
trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart  on  other 
trains  should  notify  Miss  Dix,   Supervisor  of   Halls. 

Halls  of  residence  will  not  be  open  for  occupancy 
until    Tuesday,    September    13. 

The  college  may  be  reached  directly  by  wire  or  by 
long  distance  telephone. 

Every  student  must  supply  one-half  dozen  napkins, 
towels,  sheets  for  single  bed,  pillow  cases,  and  an  extra 
blanket  or  comfort. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names. 
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HONORS  AWARDED,  1919-1920 

COLLEGE    HONORS 

Helen  R.  Johnston,  1920 

Dorothy   Elizabeth   Wallace,    1920 

Nancy  P.  Hanna,   1920 

DEPARTMENT    HONORS 

Helen   R.   Johnston,   1920 — History 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Wallace,   1920 — Chemistry 

class  honors 

Junior 

Isabel   M.   Godwin  Maynette  RozellE 

Gertrude  Anderson 

Sophomore 
Alice  Arlitta  Earley  Josephine  Kelly 

Freshmen 
Bessie  Hoge 
Marie  Stuart  Klooz 
Emma  Mai  Benson  Crockett 
Richie  Graves  McGuire 
M.  Stanley  Miller 
Katharine  Church  HaglEr 

Alice  Louise  KnoedlEr 
Selma  Brandt — in  music 
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STUDENTS 

SENIORS 

Ahara,  Josephine  H Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Allen,  Rhoda  M Olean,  New  York 

Bigger,    Madelaine    R Richmond,    Va. 

Blanks,   Russe Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Cole,    Elizabeth   J Omaha,    Neb. 

Cordes,  Catherine  L Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Davis,    Katharine Milford,    Del. 

Dowden,   Florence  V Fairmont,  W.   Va. 

Durrell,   Edith   M Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ellsworth,   Fanny   G Bronxville,    N.   Y. 

Geer,   Ruth Toledo,   Ohio 

Godwin,  Isabel  M Richmond,  Va. 

Hammond,   Mattie   D Covington,  Va. 

Hogans,  Clara  D Oak   Park,  111. 

Ives,   Florence   B Upper   Montclair,   N.   J. 

Job,   Dorothy   A Ashland,   Ky. 

McLemore,    Mary    W Suffolk,    Va. 

McNally,   Mary   B Cornerstone,   Ark. 

Moore,    Halle Clarksdale,    Miss. 

Morgan,  Martha  S Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Pauly,    Gertrude    A Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pennewill,    Katharine    E Dover,   Del. 

Rouse,    Shelley    R Covington,    Ky. 

Rozelle,    Maynette Chambersburg,    Pa. 

Scovell,    Florence    L Shreveport,    La. 

Shafer,   Marian   D Brockport,   N.   Y. 

Shidler,    Madelon South    Bend,   Ind. 

Shoop,    S.    Elizabeth Suffolk,    Va. 

Simpson,    Frances    H..._ Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Spengel,    Margaret Denver,    Colo. 

Taylor,    Katherine Memphis,    Tenn. 

Taylor,  Mary  R Richmond,  Va. 

Thompson,  Miriam  C Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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Woelfel,   Florence    E Morris,   111. 

Wolf,   Ellen   E Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

JUNIORS 

Albers,  Jule Fort   Smith,  Ark. 

Anderson,   Helen   M Cleveland,   Ohio 

Babcock,  Alice Columbia,  S.   C. 

Bodley.  Edith  F Louisville,  Ky. 

Cook,  Catherine   N Towson,   Md. 

Dally,    Gertrude    E Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Dickson,  Burd  B Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Earley,  Alice  A Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Louise  A Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Fiske,   Ruth   M Mount  Vernon,   N.  Y. 

Fohl,   Mary    E Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Frank,    Isabelle Marion,   Ohio 

Fuller,  Juanita Norcross,  Tenn. 

Hagler,  Ruth Washington   Court  House,  Ohio 

Hampton,    Loiette Nashville,    Tenn. 

Huber,    Elizabeth   A Gettysburg,    Pa. 

Jones,    Morrell    S ~ Louisville,    Ky. 

Long,  Minnie  deF Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Maddox,    Lillie Birmingham,   Ala. 

Menk,   Margaret  G - Munhall,    Pa. 

Mierke,    Margaret    R Cleveland,    Ohio 

Milligan,    Marjorie Aberdeen,    S.    Dak. 

Morris,   Sadie Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

Munson,    Mary    E Springfield,    111. 

Newby,    Maylen   B Crewe,   Va. 

Norris,    Beulah   I Newcastle,    Pa. 

Pickett,  Elizabeth  M Madison,  N.  C. 

Schnorbach,    Elizabeth    P Manistee,    Mich. 

Shepherd,  Lillias,  McD Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Smyth,    Amey    A Blacksburg,    Va. 

Steinman,   Julia    M Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Thomson,   Grizzelle   W Norfolk,    Va. 

Ulland,    Ruth Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Walker,   Marion  R East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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sophomores 

Baird,  Mildred  A Asheville,   N.   C. 

Bechtel,    Josephine    A Pottsville,    Pa. 

Benton,  Margaret  J Fremont,  N.  C. 

Berger,    Christine    E Ashland,    Ky. 

Brinkley,    Louise   M Suffolk,   Va. 

Brown,   Ellen  H Lebanon,   Pa. 

Brush,    Harriette   A Austin,    Texas 

Bryant,   Matilda   P Durham,   N.    C. 

Burke,  Helen  E Roanoke,  Va. 

Burwell,  Margaret  S Roanoke,  Va. 

Cannon.  Helen  M Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Chantler,    Mary    H Sewickley,    Pa. 

Copeland,    Dorothy    E Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Dolle,   Willetta   R Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Ellis,    Dorothy    L Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Elstun,   Genevieve Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Everett,   Lillian Suffolk,   Va. 

Fies,  Adele  G Birmingham,  Ala. 

Frank,   Louise Marion,  Ohio 

Franklin,    Elizabeth Roanoke,   Va. 

Gatewood,  Harriet  V Newport  News,  Va. 

Gaus,  Helen  O Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Geer,    Gertrude    H Toledo,    Ohio 

Gehris,  Margaret  E Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

Goffigon,  Anne  P Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Guignard,  Jane  B Columbus,   S.   C. 

Hafner,   Marion  L Oak  Park,  111. 

Hagler.  Katharine  C Augusta,  Ga. 

Hall,    Elizabeth    L Macon,    Ga. 

Hancock,    Katherine Richmond,    Va. 

Harmon,    Mary    St.    C Tazewell,   Va. 

Hoge,    Bessie Richmond,    Va. 

Insley,   Frances   R Cambridge,   Md. 

James,   Margaret   E Darlington,    S.    C. 

Janney,    Rebecca    T Fredericksburg,    Va. 

Jones,   Mary   H Lancaster,    S.   C. 

Kavana,   Eliza La  Grange,   111. 
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Keeling,  Janet   M Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Kendall,  Fitzallen   N Macon,   Ga. 

Klooz,    Marie    S Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Knoedler,    Alice    L Argo,    111. 

La    Venture,    Mildred Racine,    Wis. 

Lee,  Jane  C Fremont,   N.   C. 

Leiper,    Ellen Little    Rock,    Ark. 

Lovett,    Dorothy Huntington,    W.    Va. 

McCaw,    Mary    D Macon,    Ga. 

McGee,    La   Vern New   Orleans,   La. 

McGuire,    Richie   G Richmond,   Va. 

McKinney,  Frances Norfolk,  Va. 

McMahon,  Helen  H.   M Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Mackenzie,    Muriel    K Houghton,    Mich. 

Massie,  Helen  J Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

Mathers,  Dorothy   B Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,    Edith Atlanta,   Ga. 

Miller,   M.    Stanley Baltimore,   Md. 

Milligan,  Muriel Aberdeen,   S.   Dak. 

Milne,  Mary Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Helen  E Wheeling,  W.   Va. 

Morris,  Minnie Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Neel,    Gladys Macon,   Ga. 

Newkirk,   Louisa   M Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Newton,   Martha   A Macon,   Ga. 

Payne,    Phyllis    E Covington,    Va. 

Plummer,  Evelyn Ardmore,  Pa. 

Purcell,   Lydia   M Richmond,   Va. 

Quayle,   Helen   K Cleveland,   Ohio 

Richards,  Helen  R Lebanon,   Pa. 

Robertson,    Lucy    Clare Emporia,    Va. 

Robertson,    Martha    W Emporia,    Va. 

Schurman,    Phyllis ~ Fremont,   Neb. 

Smith,   Frances   M Swampscott,   Mass. 

Smith,  Mae  A Neosho  Falls,  Kansas 

Spilman,    Lillian    S Knoxville,    Tenn. 

Stanbery,  Virginia  E Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

Steele,    Tracy Birmingham,    Ala. 

Taylor,    Elizabeth   D Richmond,   Va. 
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Taylor,    Harmoline    G Tyler,    Texas 

Taylor,  Helen  G Mount  Vernon,   N.  Y. 

Taylor,   Marian   A Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Thomas,  Marjory Savannah,  Ga. 

Travis,   Dorothy Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Trexler,    Ruth Waycross,   Ga. 

Tuttle,    Margaretta    M Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Tyler,    Ada Fargo,   N.   Dak. 

Yenable,  Mary   S San  Antonio,  Texas 

Virden,   Isabel Cleveland,  Ohio 

Waller,    Kathryn Montgomery,    Ala. 

Walton,    Corinne Miami,    Fla. 

Weber,    Lorna Cleveland,    Ohio 

Weiser,    Katharine New    Ulm,    Minn. 

Welch,    Helen    M Hertford,    N.    C. 

Whittemore,    Helen    P Detroit,   Mich. 

Wilson,    Catherine    S Muskegon,    Mich. 

Wise,    Margaret    M Macon,    Ga. 

Zeuch,   Katherine  T Davenport,  Iowa 

Zielsdorf,    Helen Milwaukee,    Wis. 

FRESHMEN 

Allison,   Catherine Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Anderson,   Julia Montgomery,   Ala. 

Austin,    Dorothy Detroit,    Mich. 

Ballard,  Doris Memphis,  Tenn. 

Barrett,   Donna Palestine,   Texas 

Belber,  Sophie Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernhard,    Frederica New    York    City 

Blair,    Bernice Belton,    Mo. 

Bodine,  Florence  P Flemington,   N.  J. 

Branch,    Eunice Berwyn,    111. 

Brede,    Marie Detroit,    Mich. 

Brewster,    Elizabeth Chicago,    111. 

Brown,    Dorene West    Pittston,    Pa. 

Brown,    Mae    L Crafton,    Pa. 

Buckingham,    Venus    T Ashland,    Ky. 

Buhl,   Kate New  Rochelle,   N.   Y. 

Carper,  Alice  L Boyce,  Va. 
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Carter,  Annie  M Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Charles,  Harriet  F Riverside,  111. 

Clark,    Olive   D Charlottesville,   Va. 

Cornick,    Mary    E Norfolk,    Va. 

Covington,    Margarett Montgomery,   Ala. 

Dick,  Margaret  McFadden Salisbury,  Md. 

Dobbs,    Dorothy    L Marshall,    Texas 

Doxey,    Eloise Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Dreyfus,   Hilda   E New   York   City 

Durrell,    Ruth    E Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Edwards,    Josephine    O Findlay,    Ohio 

Fiery,    Byrd    J Martinsburg,    W.    Va. 

Flynn,  Caroline   B Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

Ford,   Annie   G Charleston,    S.    C. 

Franke,   Jacqueline   E Louisville,    Ky. 

Gaines,  Ethel Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Garrard,    Louise Columbus,    Ga. 

Gayle,    Jane Covington,    Ky. 

Grant,    Jean    F Charlottesville,    Va. 

Grill,    Helen   D Tiffin,   Ohio 

Grimes,    Marian Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Guy,    Elizabeth Crafton,    Pa. 

Hadden,   Louise   B Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Hamann,    Elizabeth Cleveland,    Ohio 

Hamburger,    Frances    I Columbus,   Ga. 

Hanger,    Lucy    C Amherst,    Va. 

Hardy,   Margaret   L Crawford,    Miss. 

Harned,    Eleanor    M Davenport,    Iowa 

Harrison,   Annie   W Amherst,    Va. 

Henigbaum,    Margaret Davenport,   Iowa 

Hodgson,    Josephine Fort    Worth,    Texas 

Hulburd,    Bernice Cleveland,    Ohio 

Jack,    Esther Chillicothe,    Ohio 

James,    Harrell Danville,    Va. 

Jeffrey,    Emily Roanoke,    Va. 

Johnston,    Susan    R Richmond,    Va. 

Jones,   Thelma    I Danville,   Va. 

Kelly,   Annie   V New   Haven,   Conn. 

Kimball.    Lydia    C Lansdowne,    Pa. 
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Klumph,    Kathryn Cleveland,    Ohio 

Le   Grand,    Eloise Montgomery,   Ala. 

Lincoln,   Charlotte Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Lobingier,   Martha Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Loomis,    Josephine Battle    Creek,    Mich. 

McCormack,  Maria  I Brandywine,   Md. 

McCrillis,    Lorraine Holley,    N.    Y. 

McKellar,    Elizabeth Forney,    Texas 

MacLeod,    Muriel Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Mann,    Marjory   J Findlay,    Ohio 

Marshall,    Celia    B Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Marshall,    Mary    D Portsmouth,    Va. 

Martin,    Mabel    M Memphis,   Tenn. 

Massie,    Elizabeth    D Clifton    Forge,    Va. 

Meredith,    Emily    G Norfolk,    Va. 

Merrick,    Grace Cleveland,    Ohio 

Meyers,    Dorothy Terrace    Park,   Ohio 

Millard,   Mary   C Toledo,   Ohio 

Miller,   Anna    S Cynthiana,   Ky. 

Miller,    Elizabeth    R Franklin,    Pa. 

Millinger,    Phyllis Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Mitchell,    Margaret New    York    City 

Mitchell,    Mary    M Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Mowry,    Hellen Sterling,    Conn. 

Nash,  Frances Waco,  Texas 

Neal,   Fanny   Y Louisburg,    N.    C. 

Nelson,   Margaret   McC Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

Norton,  Delphine   I Cleveland,   Ohio 

Pape,  Elizabeth Chicago,   111. 

Parke,    Marion Strafford,   Pa. 

Petty,    Mary    C Guthrie,    Okla. 

Prange,  Helen Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Quincey,  Blanche Douglas,  Ga. 

Reams,    Edith    R Richmond,    Va. 

Redd,  Katharine Birmingham,  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Helen   B Newark,   N.   J. 

Rich,   Mary   S Catonsville,   Md. 

Robinson,  Margery Brownsville,  Pa. 

Rose,  Thomasine Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Sayler,  Josephine Tiffin,   Ohio 

Schureman,    Janet    W Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Shutts,  Janet  F Joliet,   111. 

Sikes,  Eleanor Chicago,  111. 

Simrall,    Susan Covington,    Ky. 

Skinner,  Cornelia Louisville,  Ky. 

Slaughter,   Katherine Mitchell,   Va. 

Snyder,  Rebecca  L Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Sparrow,    Elizabeth    L Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Spedden,  Louise   G Cambridge,   Md. 

Stephens,  Mary  G Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Studley,    Elizabeth    M Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Sutton,  Elizabeth Memphis,  Tenn. 

Swannell,  Marian Champaign,   111. 

Tinkham,   Ruth Providence,   R.   I. 

Venable,   Madge   B San   Antonio,   Texas 

von    Maur,    Josephine Davenport,    Iowa 

Watson,    Gwendolyn Memphis,   Tenn. 

Weeks,   Mary   P Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Wells,    Alice Memphis,   Tenn. 

Westgate,    Florence Titusville,    Pa. 

Williams,    Ruth    A Birmingham,    Ala. 

Wilson,  Anita Aurora,  111. 

Wilson,  Eleanor   M Homer,   La. 

Wilson,    Mary   B Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Wood,    Elsie    B Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Woodward,    Gladys Montclair,    N.   J. 

Woollcott,    Elizabeth Warren,   Pa. 

Wray,  Alice Wilmette,  111. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    STUDENTS 


Southern  Stntes 

Virginia    45 

Maryland 7 

North    Carolina    11 

Georgia  12 

South   Carolina  6 

Florida  1 

Alabama    10 

Mississippi  3 

Louisiana    3 

Texas    9 

Arkansas    3 

Kentucky    10 

Tennessee  11 


North  Central  and   Middle 
West 

Michigan  5 

Wisconsin 6 

Ohio   32 

West   Virginia    5 

Illinois  15 

Indiana    4 

Missouri    2 

Minnesota    3 

72 


131 


North  Eastern  States 

Pennsylvania   38 

New  Jersey  9 

New  York  14 

Massachusetts    1 

Connecticut    2 

Delaware    2 

Rhode    Island    1 


Far  Western 

Colorado  1 

Kansas    1 

Nebraska    2 

North  Dakota  2 

South   Dakota  2 

Iowa    4 

Oklahoma    1 


67 
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Calendar  1922 

1923 

JANUARY 

JULY 

JANUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 
12    3    4    5    6    7 
8    9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31  

S  M  T  W  T  F   S 

1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31  

S  M  T  W  T  F   S 
-.     12    3    4    5    6 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31  

FEBRUARY 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31  

12    3 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  

MARCH 

SEPTEMBER 

MARCH 

12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 

1     2 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 
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1    2    3 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

APRIL 

OCTOBER 

APRIL 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  

12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21' 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31  

12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  
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NOVEMBER 

MAY 

....     12    3    4    5    6 
7    8    9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31  

12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31  

JUNE 

"  DECEMBER""" 

JUNE 

12    3 

4    5    6  "7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  .... 

1    2 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
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1    2 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
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24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

CALENDAR 


Sept. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 


1922 

19  Tuesday         Registration  of   students    and    ex- 

aminations   for    entrance   9 :00- 
12:30,    1:30-4:00. 

20  Wednesday  First  semester  begins. 

26  Thursday       Annual    Meeting  of   the   Trustees. 

27  Friday  Founders'   Day. 

30  Thursday       Thanksgiving    Day.      A    holiday. 
20  Wednesday  Christmas       vacation      begins      at 
11:20  a.  m. 

1923 

8  Monday  The  college  reopens  at  8:40  a.  m. 

29  Monday  Semester  examinations  begin. 
5  Monday  Second   semester  begins. 

30  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins  at  6  p.  m. 

9  Monday  College  reopens  at  8:40  a.   m. 
19  Saturday  Senior  examinations  begin. 

28  Monday  Final  examinations  begin. 

3  Sunday  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

4  Monday  Annual  Meeting  of   the  Alumnae. 

5  Tuesday  Fourteenth  Annual  Commencement. 


FOUNDATION 


The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of 
Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to 
procure  the  incorporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia  of  a 
foundation,  and  to  establish  the  same  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  daughter,  Daisy  Williams,  turning 
over  to  it  all  property  left  them  in  trust.  She  provided 
that  this  corporation  should  be  controlled  by  a  Board 
of  seven  Directors,  the  first  members  of  which  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to 
hold  all  properties  in  trust  and  to  fill  any  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  her  will:  "The  said 
corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and 
shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plantation 
a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet  Briar 
Institute,'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an  education  in 
sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
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training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901.  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self -perpetuat- 
ing Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following 
members :  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph.,  the 
Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R.  Watts. 

At  its  first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board 
of  Directors  determined  that  the  foundation  should  be 
free  from  denominational  control,  but  distinctly  reli- 
gious in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical  and 
modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the 
highest  college  standards. 
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BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 

REV.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D.,  President 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE,  Vice-President 

Lynchburg  Trust  and    Savings   Bank   Building 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  N.  C.  MANSON,  JR.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

MR.   R.  L.  CUMMOCK 
Altavista,  Va. 

MRS.  CHARLES  BURNETT 
Richmond,  Va. 

DR.  WILLIAM  E.  DODD 
Chicago,    111. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

MR.   N.   C.   MANSON,   JR.,   Chairman 
Lynchburg,    Va. 

MR.   FERGUS   REID 
Norfolk,    Va. 

MR.  D.  A.  PAYNE 
Lynchburg,   Va. 


Officers  of  Administration 


OFFICERS   OF  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  INSTRUCTION 

THE    EXECUTIVE    OFFICEKS 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

President 

KATHARINE   LUMMIS,   Ph.D.,   Dean 
GRACE  BURR  LEWIS,  Registrar 
WILLIAM    B.   DEW,   Treasurer 

THE     FACULTY 

EMILIE   WATTS   McVEA,   A.M.,   Litt.D.,   LL.D. 
President 

KATHARINE  LUMMIS,  Ph.D. 

Stanford   University 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Latin 

MARY  HARLEY,  M.D. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

CLEMENT  TYSON   GOODE.   Ph.D. 

Harvard  University  and  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  English 

HUGH   S.  WORTHINGTON,  A.M. 

University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil   of  Teichmuller   in   Leipzig   for  five  years,  of    Schreck. 

and  of  other  German  and  American  musicians 

Director  of  Music 
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VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal   Club  of   Baltimore;   student  and 

teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art ;  pupil  of 

Henry   Caro-Delvaille,   Paris 

Director   of  Art 

CAROLINE   LAMBERT   SPARROW,   A.M. 

Cornell   University  and  University  of    Chicago 

Professor  of  History 

RUTH    B.    HOWLAND,   Ph.D. 

Yale   University 

Professor  of  Biology 

EUGENIE  M.   MORENUS,  A.M. 

Vassar    College    and    Columbia    University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

M.  ELIZABETH  J.   CZARNOMSKA,  A.M. 

Formerly   Professor   of   English    Literature   in   Smith   College 

Professor  of  Biblical  and  Comparative  Literature 

ELSIE   MURRAY,   Ph.D. 

Cornell   University  and   Columbia  University 
Professor  of  Psychology 

IVAN    EUGENE   McDOUGLE,    Ph.D. 

Clark  University 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

JOHN    L.    NIERMAN,   A.M. 
University  of   Missouri 
Professor   of   Chemistry 

ISABELLE  STONE,  Ph.D. 
University  of   Chicago 
Professor  of  Physics 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT,  A.M. 

Columbia   University 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
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ELIZABETH  FRIENCH  JOHNSON,   Ph.D. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant   Professor   of   Modern   Languages 

M.   DEE  LONG,  A.M. 

Columbia   University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

ANNA   S.  THATCHER,   A.M. 

Columbia  University 

General  Adviser  of  Freshmen 

English 

JOSEPHINE  SCHIFFER,  B.S. 

Drexel   Institute  and   Columbia   University 

Director  of  Home  Economics 

ADELINE  AMES,  Ph.D. 

Cornell    University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

MINNA  DAVIS  REYNOLDS,  A.M. 

Goucher  College;   Oxford  University,  England 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

ELIZABETH  BROOK,  A.M. 

University  of  Kansas 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

ALVARO  HINOJOSA,  A.B. 

University  of   Santiago,   Chile 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance   Languages 

ALFRED   SWAN 

Oxford,  England 

Assistant   Professor    of   Music 

ELSIE  CARRINGTON 

Sargent    School    for    Physical    Education,    Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

Instructor   in  Physical  Education 
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MARY   SEARLE,  B.S. 

Wellesley  College 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

ALICE  SANFORD  JONES 

Graduate   Cincinnati   Conservatory.     Advanced  study  with 

L.   A.  Torrens   and   Russ   Patterson 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

SARAH  L.  BLALOCK 

Faelten  School,  Boston.     Advanced  study  with  Eugene  Heffley, 

and   Charles    Cooper 

Instructor   in   Piano 

ROBERT   L.   DEMPSTER,  Ph.B. 
Cornell   University 
Dramatic  Director 

ANTOINETTE   MALET,   A.B. 

Diplome   de   fin   d'Etudes   secondaires    (Lycee  de  Toulouse) 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Instructor  in  French 

LIBRARIANS 

ELIZABETH  W.   STEPTOE 

Drexel    Institute 

Librarian 

*S.  GAY  PATTESON,  B.S. 
Columbia   University 
Assistant  Librarian 


•On  leave  of  absence. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

MARGARET   SUSAN    MARSHALL 
Secretary   to  the  President 

JANE  K.  WEATHERLOW,  A.B. 
Director  of  the  Refectory 

EMMA   K.   MONTGOMERY 
Assistant   to   the  Director  of   the  Refectory 

MARY   S.   DIX 
Supervisor  of   Halls  of  Residence 

MATTIE   R.    PATTESON 
Supervisor  of  Faculty  House  and  Infirmary 

BARBARA   C.   MALLARD 

Trained  Nurse 

MARY   ELIZABETH   GALE 

Assistant  to  the  Supervisor  of  Halls  of  Residence 

RUBY  WALKER 
Manager  of  Bookshop 

MARGARET  BURWELL 
Assistant  in  Biology 

RUTH   FISKE 
Assistant  in  the  Library 

MORRELL  JONES 
Assistant  in   the  Library 

LOUISA  NEWKIRK 
Assistant  in   the   Library 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Executive  Committee. — The  President,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Dr.  Goode,  Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Czarnomska,  Dr.  Howland,  Miss 
Morenus,  Miss  Young,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Sparrow,  Dr. 
Murray,  Dr.  Lummis,  Dr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nierman,  Dr.  McDou- 
gle,  Miss   Schiffer. 

Committee  on  Admission. — Dr.  Stone,  Dr.  Murray,  Miss 
Long. 

Committee  on  Instruction. — Miss  Sparrow,  Dr.  Goode,  Dr. 
Howland,   Mr.    Nierman,   Dr.   Murray,   Mr.   Worthington. 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. — Miss  Morenus,  Mr. 
Worthington,  the  President,  Dr.  McDougle,  Miss  Czarnom- 
ska, Dr.  Ames. 

Committee  on  Schedule. — Miss  Searle,  Dr.  McDougle, 
Miss  Bartlett,  the  Registrar. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Music. — Miss  Young,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Miss   Sparrow,  the   President,  Dr.  Howland. 

Committee  on  Library. — Miss  Bartlett,  Dr.  Goode,  the  Li- 
brarians, Miss  Brook. 

Committee  on  Athletics. — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Carrington, 
Mr.  Dew. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications. — Dr.  Goode,  Miss 
Reynolds,   Miss   McLaws,   Miss   Long,   Miss   Thatcher. 

Committee  on  Dramatics. — Miss  Young,  Mr.  Dempster, 
Miss   Reynolds,   Dr.   Lummis,  Miss  Alice  Jones. 

Committee  on  Academic  Functions. — Miss  Morenus,  Dr. 
Ames,  Miss  Malet. 
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Committee    on   Book   Shop. — Miss    McLaws,    Miss    Walker, 
Dr.   Stone,  Miss  Patteson. 

Committee    on  Social  Functions. — Miss    Schiffer,   Miss    Mc- 
Laws, Miss  Thatcher,  Miss  Alice  Jones. 

Committee  on  Honors. — Dr.  Goode,  Miss  Czarnomska,   Mr. 
Nierman,   Dr.   Johnson. 

Committee    on    Scholarships. — Dr.     Johnson,     Dr.     Murray, 
Miss  Czarnomska,  Miss  Thatcher. 

Committee    on    Catalogue. — The    Registrar,    Dr.    Howland, 
Dr.  McDougle,  Miss  Brook. 

Committee  on   Tea  Room. — Mrs.   Peyton   Evans,   Mrs.   B la- 
lock,  Miss   Schiffer,  Miss  Weatherlow. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  relating  to  admission  to  the 
college  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Only  graduates  of  four-year  prepara- 
tory schools  of  recognized  standing,  or  applicants  who 
can  offer  equivalent  preparation  will  be  received  into 
the  college.  The  standards  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States 
and  associations  of  similar  character  in  the  north  and 
west  will  be  carefully  observed.  It  is  understood  that 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

She  should  present  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  her 
ability  and  character,  and  a  certificate  from  her  phy- 
sician, covering  general  health,  vaccination,  and  free- 
dom from  chronic  ailments. 

No  application  will  be  filed  until  an  application 
blank — attached  in  catalogue  or  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar — has  been  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
college.  Registration  is  not  confirmed  until  the  com- 
plete preparatory  record  has  been  examined  and  ac- 
cepted. If  the  preparatory  school  indicates  no  certifi- 
cating grade  it  is  expected  that  the  grade  in  every  sub- 
ject shall  be  appreciably  above  the  passing  mark. 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  ten  dollars    ($10.00).     A  student  can- 
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not  be  registered  nor  her  room  reserved  until  this  fee 
is  received.  The  amount,  $10.00,  is  deducted  from  the 
first  payment,  but  is  not  refunded  should  the  applicant 
withdraw. 

No  student  may  register  in  the  college  later  than 
three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Note. — Students  should  register  upon  the  dates  in- 
dicated in  the  college  calendar.  A  fee  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)   will  be  charged  for  late  registration. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing 
in  either  one  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  presenting  a  certificate  covering  fifteen 
units  of  recommended  work  from  an  approved  pre- 
paratory school.  These  units  should  conform  to  the 
units  prescribed  for  entrance  by  Sweet  Briar  College. 
Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  if  conditioned  in 
more  than  one  unit. 

A  certificate  blank  is  attached  to  the  catalogue  or  a 
copy  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  This  blank 
should  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  which  the  applicant  has  attended. 
It  should  include  a  statement  of  the  subjects  studied, 
the  amount  of  work  covered  in  each  subject,  and  the 
grades  obtained.  This  certificate  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  with  the  application. 

2.  By  examinations  at  the  college  on  June  1-2  or 
September  19.  All  applications  for  examinations  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  at  least  one  month 
before  the  date  set  for  the  examination. 
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The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  or  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations  at  Sweet 
Briar. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  as  specified  below.  A  unit 
represents  such  an  amount  of  preparation  in  one  sub- 
ject as  is  usually  completed  during  a  school  year  with 
five  recitations  a  week. 

I.  Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

English  3  units 

History    1  unit 

Mathematics    3  units 

Latin  3-4  units 

Modern  Language  2  units 

(Where  only  3  units  of  Latin  are  offered.) 
Elective  3-4  units 

II.  Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  degree. 

English  3  units 

History    1  unit 

Science  1  unit 

Mathematics  3  units 

Foreign  Languages 4  units 

Elective  3  units 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Any  combination  must 
provide  for  at  least  two  units  of  one  language  and 
two  of  another. 
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III.  Electives  for  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree. 

The  remaining  three  or  four  units  may  be  elected 
from   the   following   list : 

History  1-2  units 

Civics  J/2-l  unit 

Greek    1-3  units 

Latin  2-4  units 

French 2-4  units 

German    2-4  units 

Spanish  2-4  units 

Chemistry   1  unit 

Physics    1  unit 

Botany    1  unit 

Zoology   1  unit 

Botany — Zoology  1  unit 

Physiography  y2-\  unit 

Physiology  l/2  unit 

General   Science 1  unit 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  y2  unit  each,  on 
examination. 

General  Science  not  accepted  as  required  science 
for  admission  for  B.  S.  degree. 

Note. — All  students  entering  college  must  meet  the 

regular   entrance    requirements  whether   or    not    they 

expect  to  take  the  full  amount  of  ivork  leading  to  a 
degree. 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 
She  should  present     (1)   an  official  statement  of  en- 
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trance  and  college  records,  (2)  a  catalogue  of  the 
institution  from  which  she  transfers,  marked  to  indi- 
cate the  courses  taken,  and  (3)  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal.  When  the  candidate  enters  from  a  college 
belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  an  association 
of  equal  rank,  she  will  be  given  credit,  hour  for  hour, 
for  the  successful  completion  of  courses  that  corre- 
spond to  those  offered  by  Sweet  Briar  College.  When 
she  enters  from  any  other  college,  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing,  in  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned,  will  investigate  her 
work. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  a  limited  amount  of  work 
done  at  approved  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  Students  who  wish  to  take  summer  courses 
should  consult  at  Sweet  Briar  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges, 
an  arrangement  of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  may  be  considered  as  deferred  subjects. 

The  college  maintains  no  summer  session. 

Until  the  practice  of  the  colleges  admitting 
only  by  examination  is  more  specifically  defined 
official  transfer  will  not  be  given  to  a  student 
unless  she  has  passed  before  entrance  to  Sweet 
Briar  either  comprehensive  examinations  or  ex- 
aminations by  the  old  plan. 
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BOTANY  (i/2-l  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1)  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b) 
Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  history 
of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

CHEMISTRY    (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book,  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws 
of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  three 
recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the  stu- 
dents individually  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Every  candidate  must  present  on  request  a  notebook 
containing  in  the  candidate's  own  language  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps,  observa- 
tions, and  results  of  each  exercise  being  carefully  re- 
corded. The  record  should  be  well-ordered,  plainly 
legible,  and  concise.  The  notebook  must  bear  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes 
are  a  true  record  of  the  student's  work. 
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ENGLISH   (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelli- 
gent reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
by  giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its 
best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully, 
but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm 
of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books 
provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following 
groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Es- 
ther. The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of 
Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII. 
XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.     The  Mneid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  2Eneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from 
any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Tzvelfth  Night, 
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The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V ,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory:  Morte  d' Arthur 
(about  100  pages)  ;  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part 
I ;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and 
to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott:  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  Jane  Austen :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Maria 
Edgeworth :  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dick- 
ens: any  one  of  the  novels;  Thackeray:  any  one  of  the 
novels;  George  Eliot;  any  one'oi  the  novels;  Mrs. 
Gaskell:  Cranford;  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or 
Hereward  the  Wake;  Reade:  The  Cloister  and 
Hearth;  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes:  Tom 
Brozvn's  School-days;  Stevenson:  any  one  of  the  nov- 
els which  are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  one  of 
the  novels ;  Poe :  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne :  any  one 
of  the  novels  which  are  out  of  copyright ;  a  collection 
of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selec- 
tions from  The  Tatlcr  and  The  Spectator  (about  200 
pages);  Boswell :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  John- 
son (about  200  pages)  ;  Franklin:  Autobiography ;  Ir- 
ving :  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  the  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey:  Life  of 
Nelson;  Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray:  Lec- 
tures on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English 
Humorists;  Macaulay:  one  of  the  following  essays: 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay ;  Trevel- 
yan:     Selections   from  the   Life   of  Macaulay    (about 
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200  pages)  ;  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections 
(about  150  pages);  Dana:  Tivo  Years  before  the 
Mast;  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  es- 
timate of  Lincoln;  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau :  Walden;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about 
150  pages)  ;  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey;  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Im,- 
p roving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and 
A  Piece  of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  De  Ouincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writ- 
ers ;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns ; 
Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Book  IV, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scott- 
ish Ballads,  as,  for  example,  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The 
Battle  of  Ottcrburn,  King  Estmcre,  Young  Beichan, 
and  Berwick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads ;  Coleridge :  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron:  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of 
Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson:  The  Princess, 
or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur ;  Browning :  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
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Herve  Riel,  Pheidippidcs,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Dozvn  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  "De  Gustibus — ,"  The  Pied  Piper,  Instans 
Tyrannns;  Arnold :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The  For- 
saken Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  contin- 
uation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater 
stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allu- 
sions. The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to 
be  made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare:  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :  The  Com- 
ing of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion zvith  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copy- 
right; and  Lincoln:  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Wash- 
ington: Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns, 
with  a  selection  from  Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay :  Life 
of  Johnson;  Emerson :   Essay  on  Manners. 
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FRENCH    (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Doc- 
ument No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at 
sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions; the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
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(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well-graded 
reader  for  beginners ;  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  Mens;  Ma- 
lot,  Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  histor- 
ical or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Daudet,  Le 
Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories ;  Halevy, 
L'Abbc  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Pcrrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 
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3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 
or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  an- 
swer questions  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400 
to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion 
to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giv- 
ing French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read; 
the  study  of  grammar  of  moderate  completeness; 
writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are :  Bazin,  les 
Obcrle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colombo,;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seiglicre;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Ame- 
rique. 

More  than  3  units  in  French  are  rarelv  offered. 
The  case  of  each  applicant  for  further  credit  will  be 
considered  individually. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE   (1  Unit) 

One  year's  work  with  laboratory.  Notebooks  re- 
quired. 

GERMAN    (4   Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Doc- 
ument No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 
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2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate, 
if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help 
being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions,  to 
put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from 
the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text 
given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  upon 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as 
belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  or  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs ;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  preposi- 
tions, the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and 
the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also 
to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  grad- 
uated texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected   from  the  reading  lesson    (the  teacher 
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giving   the   English),   and    in   the    reproduction    from 
memory  of   sentences   previously  read. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one  of 
the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  beginners, 
Meissner's  Axis  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle 
von  Nilrnberg  ;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baum- 
bach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of 
short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use 
her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly 
in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

^Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Gerstack- 
er's  Germelshausen;  Eichendorff's  Aus  dcm  Leben 
cincs  Taugcnichts;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Bint ;  Jen- 
sen's Die  braune  Brica;  Seidel's  Lebrecht  Huhnchen; 
Fulda's  Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any 
one). 


♦During    each    year    at    least    six    German    poems    should    be    com- 
mitted   to    memory. 
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3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into 
German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  para- 
phrased from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any 
grammatical  questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms  and 
essential  principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax 
and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so 
far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of 
classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in 
writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  also 
grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the 
use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses, 
and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and 
subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word- 
formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are :  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach's  W.  Raabe's,  Novellen  or  Ers'dhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten; 
Heine's  Harzreise. 

More    than  3  units  in    German  are    rarely  offered. 


♦During    each    year    at    least    six    German    poems    should    be    com- 
mitted   to    memory. 
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The  case  of  each  applicant  for  further  credit  will  be 
considered  individually. 

GREEK   (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms,  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  oe  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

HISTORY    (2   Units) 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student 
must  present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory  study  of 
the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
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(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any  of 
the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  History;  to 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabulary  to  ena- 
ble her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works  intelligently, 
and  to  have  had  some  training  in  the  writing  of  ab- 
stracts. The  student  is  expected,  also,  to  have  had 
some  practice  in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be 
called  on  in  examination  to  show  her  knowledge  of 
geography  either  by  her  own  drawings,  or  by  the  loca- 
tion of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to  have 
taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

LATIN   (3-4  Units) 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

Candidates  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  au- 
thors read,  with  the  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
writing  Latin.  The  amount  of  prepared  reading 
should  be  not  less  than  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  and  seven  orations  of  Cicero  (counting  the  Ma- 
nilian  Law  as  two).     This  reading  may  be  selected 
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from  other  works  of  the  authors  named  above  or 
from  other  suitable  authors,  but  it  must  include  three 
orations  of  Cicero. 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  throughout  the  en- 
tire period  of  preparation,  attention  should  be  given 
to  sight  reading  and  to  translating  English  into  Latin. 

For  students  offering  a  fourth  unit  in  Latin,  the 
amount  of  prepared  reading,  in  addition  to  the  three- 
unit  requirement,  should  be  not  less  than  six  books 
of  Virgil's  Mneld.  This  reading  may  be  selected 
from  the  other  works  of  Virgil  or  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid,  but  must  include  three  books  of 
the  TEneld. 

MATHEMATICS    (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions; 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  proportion ;  lin- 
ear equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  problems  depending 
on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the  extraction 
of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers; 
exponents,   including   fractional  and   negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond :  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations ;  the 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ;  the 
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formulas  for  the  wth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions  with  ap- 
plications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graph- 
ical methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  these  topics  in  alge- 
bra requires,  in  general,  two  years.  In  case  the  re- 
quirements have  been  finished  in  less  time  two  units 
entrance  credit  will  be  given  only  when  a  grade  of  at 
least  80%  or  its  equivalent  has  been  attained  through- 
out the  whole  algebra  preparatory  course. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

PHYSICS   (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  one  full  session  of 
work,  the  use  of  a  standard  text-book  and  three  reci- 
tations a  week.  In  addition  to  the  three  recitations, 
four  periods  each  week  throughout  the  session  should 
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be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  performed  by  the  stu- 
dent under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  rec- 
itations and  experiments  should  cover  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  light  and  electricity.  The  note  book 
should  have  a  suitable  cover,  a  complete  index  and  be 
neatly  and  legibly  written;  it  should  also  be  indorsed 
by  the  instructor  as  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.  This  note  book  is  to  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation on  request. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY   (i/2-l  Unit) 
Text  and  laboratory  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY   (i/2   Unit) 
Text  and  note  book. 

SPANISH    (2-4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Doc- 
ument No.  82  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at 
sight  easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 
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2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  con- 
jugation of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregu- 
lar verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns, and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into 
good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy  prose  and 
verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations 
of  sentences  read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and 
verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and 
English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms 
and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses- 

5.  Writing  Spanish   from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough 
work,  with  much  repetition,  rather  than  upon  rapid 
reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics, 
carefully  graded;  Juan  Valera,  El  pdjaro  verde;  Pe- 
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rez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza, 
Zaragiicta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
El  Capitdn  Vcneno;  the  selected  short  stories  of  Pe- 
dro de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught 
should  have  in  its  library  several  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish  diction- 
ary of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy ;  one  or  more  man- 
uals of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that 
by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor's  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature. 

More  than  2  units  in  Spanish  are  rarely  offered. 
The  case  of  each  applicant  for  further  credit  will  be 
considered  individually. 

ZOOLOGY    ( 1/2-1   Unit) 

One  year's  work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  with 
laboratory   work   and   notebooks. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM 


REGISTRATION 

Students  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  office  and 
obtain  a  receipt  for  their  semester  fees.  On  presenta- 
tion of  this  receipt  to  the  chairman  of  the  registration 
committee  they  obtain  a  matriculation  card  and  are 
assigned  to  a  member  of  the  committee  for  classifica- 
tion. 

All  upper-class  students  who  have  registered  for 
their  courses  in  the  spring,  will  receive  their  matricu- 
lation cards  only  upon  presentation  of  the  treasurer's 
receipt  for  their  semester  fees. 

ATTENDANCE  ON  LECTURES 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  their  lectures  reg- 
ularly and  promptly.  Any  absence  from  class  tends 
naturally  to  lower  the  student's  standing.  After  a 
specified  number  of  absences,  whatever  the  cause, 
students  must  make  up  the  work  lost  by  means  of 
written  tests. 

EXAMINATIONS 

General  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year,  in  Jan- 
uary and  in  May.  Failure  to  attend  any  of  these  ex- 
aminations, for  any  cause  other  than  sickness,  results 
in  the  dropping  of   the  delinquent   from   the   student 
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body.  In  case  of  absence  from  examination  because 
of  sickness,  the  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  examination  in  question. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  in  case  of  conditional 
failure  at  the  discretion  of  and  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.  Those  fail- 
ing in  the  re-examination  will  be  required  to  repeat 
the  course  in  question. 

MERIT  GRADES 

Grades  indicating  the  student's  standing  in  any 
course  are  officially  recorded  as  follows :  "A",  ex- 
cellent; "B",  very  good;  "C"  good;  "D",  passing; 
"E",  failure,  with  privilege  of  re-examination;  "F", 
failure,  without  privilege  of  re-examination.  The 
grades  "A",  "B",  and  "C",  are  known  as  "merit" 
grades.  Beginning  with  the  class  of  1926,  at  least 
half  of  the  120  semester  hours  required  for  a  degree 
must  be  of  "merit"  grade. 


DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Direct- 
ors and  Faculty  of  Sweet  Briar  College: 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE    DEGREES 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  for 
graduation  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
of  college  work,  and  four  semester  hours  in  Physical 
Education.  Deficiency  of  work  in  any  semester  may 
be  made  good  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Faculty.  Not  more  than  two  first-year  lan- 
guages may  be  credited  toward  the  degree. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  A.B.  degree,  and  with  the  exception  of 
psychology  or  philosophy  should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  junior  year : 

English    12  hours 

Bible    4  hours 

History    6  hours 

Science  6  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 6  hours 

Modern    Language    12  hours* 

Latin  or  Mathematics 6  hours 

Hygiene  2  hours 

Physical  Education  4  hours 
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*If  3  units  of  a  modern  language  are  offered  for  entrance,  only 
6  semester  hours  of  this  language  in  college  are  required  to  ab- 
solve   the    modern    language    requirement    for    the    degree. 
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In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  and 
related  subjects  amounting  to  at  least  30  semester 
hours,  exclusive  of  elementary  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects.    The  remaining  hours  are  elective. 

The  subjects  in  which  majors  are  offered  at  present 
are:  English,  French,  Latin,  History,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics  and  So- 
ciology, Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  B.S.  degree: 

English    12  hours 

Bible    4  hours 

Mathematics    6  hours 

History   6  hours 

Modern  Language  12  hours 

Laboratory  Science 12  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 6  hours 

Hygiene   2  hours 

Physical  Education  4  hours 
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In  addition,  a  candidate  must  choose  a  major  sub- 
ject and  related  subjects  of  at  least  30  semester  hours, 
in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Social 
Science,  or  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  The  remain- 
ing hours  are  elective. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ART 

(a)    HISTORICAL    COURSES 

1.  Outline  Course;  in  the  History  op  Art. 
This  course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  ex- 
pression, to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  activ- 
ities, and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  civilization.  It  covers  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Open  to  Freshmen,  Sophomores  and 
Juniors. 

No  credit  will  be  given  unless  the  full  course  is 
taken. 

2.  Italian  Painting.  A  critical  study  of  the  tech- 
nique, subjects,  composition  and  historical  relations  of 
Italian  painting  from  the  Gothic  period  through  the 
High  Renaissance.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

3.  Northern  and  Spanish  Painting.  A  study 
of  Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  painting  through  the 
seventeenth  century  and  Spanish  painting  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

4.  Modern  Painting.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  schools  of  painting  in  France 
and   England   from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury,  in  America  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in 
Holland  and  Spain  the  nineteenth  century. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  contemporary  art 
in  America.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Not 
given  in  1922-23.     Prerequisite  Courses  2  and  3. 

5.  History  of  Sculpture.  Development  of  the 
art  from  early  times  to  the  present  day,  with  special 
attention  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  modern 
sculpture;  lectures  and  required  reading.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Course  1. 

(b)    PRACTICAL,   COURSES 

3.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  color 
from  nature,  life,  cast,  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things  picto- 
rially  for  form,  line,  color,  and  composition.  Qual- 
ified students  may  work  in  oil. 

4.  Sketching  from  Life  and  Landscape.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Course  3  or  its  equivalent 
as  shown  by  sketches  or  examination.  Three  hours 
of  practical  work  are  equivalent  to  one  credit  hour, 
when  Course  1  has  also  been  completed. 

5.  Interior  Decoration.  This  course  deals  with 
the  theory  and  harmony  of  color,  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  walls,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, furniture,  and  rugs,  and  other  material  con- 
nected with  house  furnishing. 

6.  Costume  Design.  This  subject  comprises  the 
study    of    figure    drawing,    color    harmony,    and    its 
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adaptations;  composition  of  line,  form,  and  texture  as 
they  relate  to  personality  and  its  expression  in  clothes. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Professor   Czarnomska 

1.  The  Literature  op  the  Old  Testament. 
For  the  Sophomore  Class.  Two  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

a.  The  Pre-literary  Period — History  of  the  Early 
Empires  of  the  Near  East,  compared  with  the  tradi- 
tions preserved  in  the  Hebrew  histories ;  the  Exo- 
dus, the  settlement  of  the  Tribes  in  Canaan  and  the 
Formation  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Israelites ;  the 
forms  developed  in  Hebrew  Prose  and  Poetry  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  literatures  of  their  contempo- 
raries. The  first  poets  of  the  Golden  Age.  First 
semester. 

b.  The  Golden  Age  continued.  Literature  in  gen- 
eral after  the  Exile.  The  Psalms.  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture. The  Maccabean  Period  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
Daniel.  A  general  review  of  the  Democratic  and 
Economic  Systems  begun  by  the  Israelites,  and  the 
origin  and  growth  of  their  Religion.     Second  semester. 

2.  a.  Biblical  Hebrew.  Elementary  Course. 
Text-books,  Harper's  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual 
and  Fagnani's  Primer  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  Two 
hours.     First  semester. 

b.  Readings  from  the  Historical  Books  and  the 
Psalms,  with  special  attention  to  poetic  rhythms  and 
tone-values.     Two  hours.     Second  semester. 
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BIOLOGY 

Professor  Howeand  Assistant  Professor  Ames 

Miss  Burweee 

A  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  in  Biology  and 
allied  subjects  (exclusive  of  elementary  courses)  is 
required  for  major  work  in  the  department.  The 
grouping  of  courses  varies  according  as  the  student 
chooses  to  place  especial  emphasis  on  Zoology,  Bot- 
any or  Bacteriology. 

1.  General  Biology.  The  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and 
to  train  her  to  keen  observation,  accurate  investiga- 
tion, and  independent  judgment.  Lectures  and  text- 
books present  questions  of  biologic  importance,  such 
as  ecology,  evolution,  and  heredity,  and  also  deal  with 
the  general  characters  and  relationships  of  the  various 
forms  studied.  Common  forms  from  both  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms  are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory 
and  field,  as  a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  his- 
tology, and  embryology.  Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

2.  (a)  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Prerequisite  Bi- 
ology 1.  In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the 
main  phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  labor- 
atory work  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lec- 
tures comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  such  standard  texts  as 
Parker  and  Haswell,  vol.   1,  Hegner,  etc.     Lectures, 
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three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ;  one  year. 
Sophomore  elective.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

2.  (b)  General  Botany.  Prerequisite  Biology  I 
or  Chemistry  I.  First  semester.  General  plant  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  ecology.  Second  semester. 
Comparative  study  of  morphology  and  evolution  of 
the  main  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Ganoung. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year.  Sophomore  elective.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

3.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I 
and  Chemistry  I.  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  body, 
including  a  series  of  experiments  in  reactions  of  spe- 
cial sense  organs,  in  muscle  contraction,  with  kimo- 
graph  records,  etc.  Bayliss,  Howell,  Martin.  Lec- 
tures, three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ;  one 
year.  Junior  elective.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

4.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite  Chemis- 
try I,  and  also  Biology  I  unless  a  biological  science  is 
offered  for  entrance.  Laboratory  methods ;  technic  and 
observations  on  the  morphology  and  general  physiology 
of  bacteria  and  allied  microorganisms.  Analysis  of 
milk  and  water.  Cultural  and  morphological  charac- 
teristics of  disease-producing  organisms.  Theories  of 
immunity  and  serum  reactions.  Routine  diagnostic 
procedure.  Jordan.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,   four    hours ;    one    year.     Junior    elective. 
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Given  in  alternate  years.     Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

5.  (a)  Animal  Histology.  Prerequisites,  Biology 
I  and  either  Biology  II  (a)  or  its  equivalent.  This 
course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of  animal  tis- 
sues, and  is  especially  designed  for  prospective  med- 
ical students.  Some  practice  in  the  histological  prep- 
aration of  tissue  is  obtained.  (Shaffer.)  Laboratory, 
eight  hours;  lecture,  one  hour.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

5.  (b)  Plant  Histology  and  Embryology.  Pre- 
requisite, Biology  II.  (b).  This  course  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  plant  cells,  and  a  comparative  study  of 
tissues  and  organs.  The  problems  of  evolution  and 
variation  are  discussed.  Considerable  practice  is 
given  in  the  technique  of  histological  and  cytological 
preparations.  Lecture,  one  hour ;  laboratory,  eight 
hours.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

6.  (a)  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite, 
Biology  V.  (a).  This  course  will  include  a  study  of 
the  embryological  development  of  vertebrate  types, 
such  as  the  frog,  chick,  and  rabbit.  Lectures,  three 
hours ;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Three  hours,  second 
semester. 

7.  Taxonomy  of  the  Phanerogams.  Prerequi- 
site, Biology  I  or  Biology  II  (b).  Detailed  study  of  the 
families  of  this  group,  their  relationship  and  evolution. 
Identification  of  species  by  use  of  keys  and  manuals. 
Study  of  cultivated  plants  with  especial  attention  to 
trees  and  shrubs.     Lecture,  two  hours ;  laboratory  and 
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field    work,  six    hours.     Sophomore    elective.     Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

8.  Taxonomy  oe  Cryptogams.  Prerequisite,  Biol- 
ogy II  (b).  Study  of  structure  with  reference  to  evo- 
lutionary development.  Classification  and  identifica- 
tion of  algae,  fungi,  Hepatics,  and  Ferns.  Lecture, 
two  hours ;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six  hours.  Jun- 
ior elective.  Alternates  with  Biology  IV.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

9.  Plant  Ecology  and  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Biology  II  (a),  Biology  VII. 
Study  of  plant  structures  as  affected  by  habitat.  Plant 
formations  and  distribution  in  relation  to  ecological  fac- 
tors. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field 
work,  four  hours.  Senior  elective.  Three  hours,  one 
semester. 

10.  Comparative  Anatomy  oe  the  Vertebrates. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I  and  II  (a).  Dissection  and 
comparative  study  of  Amphioxus  followed  by  a  type 
form  from  each  of  the  other  chief  vertebrate  phyla. 
Lecture,  three  hours ;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Junior 
elective.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

11.  Genetics.  A  study  of  Mendelian  Inheritance  in 
the  light  of  modern  research.  Morgan.  Babcock  and 
Clausen.  Lecture  hours,  two.  Open  to  senior  ma- 
jors.    One  year.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

12.  Biological  Technique.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
I.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
continue  work  along  biological  lines,  as  technicians,  as 
hospital  assistants,  or  as  teachers.     It  deals  with  the 
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most  important  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  sectioning, 
and  staining  material  for  slide  examination.  Labor- 
atory course,  nine  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

13.  Historical  Biology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 
This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of 
scientific  thought  and  development  of  biological  sci- 
ences from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 
Lecture  and  library  course.  Three  hours,  one  se- 
mester. 

14.  A  Seminar  with  readings,  reports  and  confer- 
ences will  be  arranged  for  majors  in  the  department. 

The  college  provides  two  tables  at  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  any  of  the  undergraduate  courses  offered  there. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor   NiErman 

A  major  in  the  department  consists  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  in  Chemistry,  not  including  Course  1, 
and  six  semester  hours  in  physics  or  biology,  the  for- 
mer preferred. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry;  it  furnishes  a  sur- 
vey of  the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry 
of  the  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds. 
Three  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods 
a  week  for  one  year.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 
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2.  (a)  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution,  and 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of 
the  analyst.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Three  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

2.  (b)  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introductory 
course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  2  (a).  Three  three-hour  labora- 
tory periods  a  week.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  Two  lec- 
tures and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week 
for  one  year.     Four  hours  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  organic  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  important  classes  of  organic  compounds,  in- 
cluding coal-tar  dyes,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids,  ter- 
penes,  uric  acid  derivatives,  and  ptomaines ;  special 
topics,  including  tautomerism,  stereoisomerism,  and 
the  electron  theory  applied  to  organic  compounds. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  2  (a),  2  (b),  and  3.  Two 
lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week 
for  one  year.     Four  hours  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  further  prac- 
tice  in  analytical   methods.     The   course  will   include 
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both  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  as  applied 
to  mineral  analysis,  water  analysis,  and  food  analysis. 
Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course 
is  especially  designed  for  students  who  desire  to 
major  in  chemistry  and  who  want  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  not  usually  fully  developed  in  an  ele- 
mentary course.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
Three  lectures  a  week.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE 

Professor  Czarnomska 

1.  a.  Lyric  Poetry,  ancient  and  modern.  To  be 
taken  in  sophomore  year,  if  possible.  Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

b.  The  Ballad  in  Spain,  Denmark  and  England. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

2.  Study  of  the  Epic  (in  English  translations)  from 
its  earliest  appearance  in  the  Orient  to  the  nineteenth 
century.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  Laws,  Technique  and  Problems  of  Greek 
Drama  (studied  in  English  translations)  compared 
with  those  of  the  Dramas  of  modern  Europe.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  French  3  and  English  6. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  (Not  given  in 
1922-23.) 

Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years;  they 
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are  therefore  open  to  both  Juniors  and  Seniors.  A 
seminar,  required  in  senior  year,  counts  for  one  hour. 
Specialization  in  this  department  is  open  to  those  who 
have  entered  on  Latin  and  French.  The  major  re- 
quirements are  the  courses  offered  above.  The  minor 
are  English  7  and  Latin  A  tor  2).  to  be  taken  before 
senior  year:  in  the  senior  year  it  may  be  taken,  under 
advice,  in  any  subject,  allied  or  not. 

ECONOMICS   AND    SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  McDougle 

The  major  requirement  of  this  department  is  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  which  twenty- 
four  hours  must  be  in  Economics  and  Sociology.  Eco- 
nomics 1  and  Sociology  1  are  required  of  all  major 
students.  The  six  semester  hours  outside  this  de- 
partment may  be  taken  in  either  History  or  Psychol- 
ogy but  neither  History  1  nor  Psychology  1  will  count 
towards  the  major  requirement  of  thirty  hours. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  Principles  ?  Economics.  A  general  intro- 
duction to  economics,  including  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  production,  value  and  price,  money  and 
banking,  international  trade,  wages  and  labor  prob- 
lems, business  combinations,  socialism,  public  finance 
and  taxation.  Ely  and  Taussig  texts  used  in  combi- 
nation with  Marshall.  Wright  and  Field  as  chief  col- 
lateral. Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2  a  Lai  ok  Problems.  A  study  of  labor  and  la- 
bor conditions  in  the  modern  industrial  world,  including 
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labor  organizations,  minimum  wage,  profit  sharing. 
co-operation,  social  insurance,  child  labor,  women  in 
industry,  and  unemployment.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.     Two  hours,   first  semester. 

2.  ib)  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  A  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  socialist  thought  fol- 
lowed by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  different  schools 
of  socialism  today.     Two  hours,   second  semester. 

3.  (a)  Economic  Development  of  the  United 
States.  A  special  study  of  the  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  growth  of  the  U.  S.  Open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  Economics  1.  Two  hours,  first 
semester.     (Not  given  in  1922-1923.) 

3.  (b)  Social  Legislation.  A  study  of  the  content 
and  administration  of  modern  legislation  to  improve 
social  conditions,  and  promote  social  welfare,  such  as 
laws  affecting  living  and  working  conditions,  the  fam- 
ily, employer,  employee,  women,  child  labor,  etc.  Two 
hours,  second  semester. 

4.  Banking  and  Business  Finance.  A  new  out- 
line course  designed  to  give  the  modern  college  woman 
an  insight  into  the  chief  problems  of  financial  interest 
in  present-day  commercial  society.  The  problem 
method  will  be  used  and  theory  will  give  way  to  prac- 
tice in  all  fields  covered.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

5.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  The  evolution 
of  economic  institutions  with  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing present-day  economic  conditions,  and  leading  up 
to  a  more  intensive  study  of  modern  agriculture,  com- 
merce, industry  and  finance.     Open  only  to  those  who 
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have  had  History  1.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
(Not  given  in  1922-1923.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Sociology.  A  study  of  social  origins,  social 
evolution,  social  institutions,  and  social  progress.  Fol- 
lowed in  the  second  semester  by  a  study  of  a  few  of 
the  great  modern  social  problems  such  as  population, 
immigration,  the  race  problem,  marriage  and  divorce, 
etc.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  (a)  Dependency  and  Delinquency.  A  study 
of  the  "socially  inadequate"  beginning  with  poverty,  de- 
fectiveness and  pure  dependency  and  followed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  wayward  elements  of  society. 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 

2.  (b)  History  of  Social  Theories.  A  survey  of 
the  main  contributions  to  sociological  literature  begin- 
ning with  August  Comte.  Designed  as  a  special  semi- 
seminar  course  for  senior  majors  in  this  department. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Goode  Assistant   Professor   Long 

Assistant  Professor  Reynolds         Miss  Thatcher 

Twelve  hours  of  English  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  degrees.  Course  1  is  prerequisite  to  all 
other  courses  of  the  department,  except  16.  Course 
2  is  prerequisite  to  all  elective  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment, except  5,  14,  and  16. 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  not  less 
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than  twenty-one  (21)  semester  hours,  in  addition  to 
courses  1  and  2,  of  which  eleven  (11)  hours  are  pre- 
scribed as  follows:  Courses  3,  4  (a)  or  12  (b)  or 
13  (b),  and  5  (a)  or  5  (b).  Course  16  is  recom- 
mended for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  may  not 
be  counted  in  major  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  department,  in  the 
fulfillment  of  major  requirements,  the  student  must 
have  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  hours  in  the  following 
related  subjects,  over  and  above  the  courses  prescribed 
in  these  subjects  for  graduation:  Art  and  Music, 
Bible  and  Comparative  Literature,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, German,  Classic  Languages,  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  History.  The  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment must  be  had  in  the  election  and  distribution  of 
the  courses  of  study  in  these  subjects. 

History  2,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  major 
work  in  the  department. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  forms  of 
discourse  in  theory  and  practice,  with  emphasis  on 
exposition  and  narration.  Short  and  long  themes  reg- 
ularly. Selections  from  literature  for  purposes  of  il- 
lustration and  example.  Collateral  reading.  Individ- 
ual conferences.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Survey  oe  English  Literature.  English  lit- 
erature in  historical  outline  from  the  beginnings  to 
the  present  time.  Representative  selections  for  study, 
copious  reading,  lectures,  critiques.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  Shakespeare.     Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays, 
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comprehensive   reading  and  study  of   others.     Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

4.  (a)  Chaucer.  Reading  of  certain  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  and  other  works  of  Chaucer,  from  the 
linguistic  standpoint  primarily.  Three  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

5.  (a)  Advanced  Composition.  Exposition — 
constant  practice  in  several  current  expository  forms. 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 

5.  (b)  Advanced  Composition.  The  Short  Story 
— analysis  and  technique.  Numerous  examples  and 
practical  construction.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

6.  Development  of  the  Drama.  Rise  of  dra- 
matic forms  in  England,  extensive  study  of  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  and  survey  through  the  decadence  to 
1642.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

7.  (a)  The  Romantic  Movement.  English  po- 
etry approximately  from  1775  to  1825,  with  special 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

7.  (b)  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Studies  in  the 
poetry  of  the  two  great  Victorian  masters.  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

8.  (a)  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  chief 
prose  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  exclu- 
sive of  fiction  and  drama, — Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge, 
De  Quincey,   Carlyle.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

8.  (b)  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  The  great 
prose  masters  of  the  Victorian  Age  proper — Macau- 
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lay,    Ruskin,     Newman,    Arnold,     Pater,     Stevenson. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 

11.  The  English  Novel.  Cursory  examination 
of  prose  fiction  before  Defoe.  Authors  and  types  of 
the  novel  proper  to  the  present  time.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.     (Omitted,   1922-23.) 

12.  (b)  Old  English.  Grammar  and  syntax. 
Readings  in  West  Saxon  prose  and  poetry.  Three 
hours,   second  semester.      (Omitted,   1922-23.) 

13.  (b)  Middle  English  Literature.  Studies  in 
English  literature  from  cir.  1200  to  cir.  1500,  with 
chief  attention  to  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries. 
Three  hours,   second  semester. 

14.  (a)  American  Literature.  The  development 
of  literature  in  America  to  the  National  period.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

14.  (b)  American  Literature.  Literature  in 
America  from  the  National  period  to  the  present  time. 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

16.  Oral  English.  Instruction  and  practice  in 
the  elements  of  spoken  English — enunciation,  voice 
control,  modulation  in  reading  aloud,  and  public 
speaking.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Worthington         Assistant  Professor  Bartlett 
Mlle.  Malet 

All  courses  in  the  department,  except  French  6  (b), 
French  7,  and  French  8,  are  conducted  largely  in 
French. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MAJOR  IN  FRENCH 

Major  work  in  French  consists  of  not  less  than 
twenty-four  semester  hours  of  which  twelve  semester 
hours  are  prescribed  as  follows :  Courses  3,  7,  and  8. 
Twelve  semester  hours  of  related  work  in  any  lan- 
guage, in  French  history,  or  in  comparative  literature 
are  required  and  may  be  chosen  after  consultation 
with  members  of  the  department  staff. 

1.  Elementary  French.  The  study  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  grammar  is  begun  and  easy  oral  and  written 
exercises  are  given  daily.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French 
Grammar.  In  class  about  200  pages  are  read  from 
Smith  and  Greenleaf,  French  Reader  and  from  La- 
biche  et  Martin,  he  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 
For  beginners.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

French  Conversation  1.  In  this  course,  which  is 
open  only  to  members  of  French  1,  additional  oral 
practice  on  material  used  in  French  1  is  given.  The 
class  meets  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
One  hour  credit  for  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  French.  In  this  course  a  thor- 
ough study  of  verbs  is  made,  and  systematic  phonetic 
and  conversational  drill  is  given.  Olmsted,  Elemen- 
tary French  Grammar;  Talbot,  La  France  Nouvelle; 
Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France;  Merimee,  Colombo, 
(Lamb  edition).  Prerequisite,  French  1  or  two  units 
at  entrance.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

French  Conversation  2.  Open  only  to  members  of 
French  2.  Conversation  based  on  material  used  in 
French  2.  Two  meetings  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
One  hour  credit. 
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3.  Modern  French  Drama.  First  semester:  Hugo, 
Dumas  pere,  Musset,  Bornier,  Coppee,  Scribe.  Sec- 
ond semester :  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Becque,  Hervieu, 
Lavedan,  Rostand.  Ten  plays  are  carefully  studied. 
Parallel  reading  of  an  equal  number  is  required.  Lec- 
tures on  the  history  and  development  of  French  drama. 
Required  readings  in  Matthews :  French  Dramatists ; 
Chandler:  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  France; 
Strachey:  Landmarks  in  French  Literature.  Pre- 
requisite, French  2,  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

French  Conversation  3.  Open  only  to  members  of 
French  3.  Additional  practice  in  conversation  based 
on  material  used  in  French  3.  Two  meetings  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     One  hour  credit. 

4.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Representative  selections  from  the  chief 
authors  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  are  carefully 
studied.  Lectures  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  French 
3.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

5.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Lectures,  required  reading,  reports.  Prerequi- 
site, French  4.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
(Not  offered  in  1922-'23.) 

6.  (a)  The  Romantic  Movement  in  France. 
Study  of  representative  authors,  especially  the  poets. 
Prerequisite,  French  4.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

(b)  The  Realistic  Method  of  Honore  de  Bal- 
zac.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Advanced    Syntax    and    Composition.      This 
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course  is  based  on  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French 
Verb.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  One  hour  throughout 
the  year. 

8.  Advanced  Phonetics.  A  study  of  the  sounds, 
the  stress  groups,  and  the  intonations  in  modern 
spoken  French.  Exercises  on  various  types  of  prose 
and  poetry  are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  phono- 
graph. Rosset,  Excrciccs  pratiques  d' articulation  et 
de  diction.  Prerequisite,  French  3.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

9.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Exercises  in  composition,  style,  and  diction.  Prereq- 
uisite, French  3.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

GERMAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

Twenty- four  semester  hours'  work  in  the  depart- 
ment is  required  for  a  major  in  German.  This  must 
include  German  3,  German  4,  and  either  German  5  or 
6.  The  following  subjects  may  be  chosen  as  minors: 
any  language,  English  or  comparative  literature  and 
certain  courses  in  history. 

1.  Elementary  German.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  readings  from 
modern  prose,  with  exercises  in  German  composition. 
Prerequisite,  German  1  or  two  units  at  entrance. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  German  Classical  Drama.  Selections  from 
the  dramas  of   Lessing,   Schiller,  and   Goethe.     Lee- 
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tures  on  the  history  of  German  literature  and  ad- 
vanced prose  composition.  Prerequisite,  German  2  or 
three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

4.  Non-Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

(a)  The  Romantic  Movement. 

(b)  Development  of  the  short  story  and  novel. 
Prerequisite,  German  3.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

5.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  Special  study 
of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann. 

6.  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  their  dramatic  works  and  selected  lyrics. 
Prerequisite,  German  4  or  5.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

(Courses  5  and  6  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.) 

GREEK 

Professor  Lummis 

1.  Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Translation  of  easy  prose.  Selections  from  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  this  course 
until  Greek  2  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Other  Selections 
from  Easy  Attic  Prose. 
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Homer.  Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

These  courses  in  Greek  will  be  offered  if  elected 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

For  courses  on  Greek  literature,  see  department  of 
Comparative  Literature. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Sparrow  Assistant  Professor  Brook 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  thirty 
hours  in  the  major  group.  A  minimum  of  eighteen 
hours  is  required  in  History ;  and  twelve  in  related  sub- 
jects. Among  the  subjects  recognized  as  related,  are 
Government,  Sociology,  History  of  Art,  Economic 
History.  Combinations  in  the  major  group  must  be 
arranged  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Course  1  or  Course  2  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  degrees,  and  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses 
in  the  department.  The  aim  of  the  required  course 
is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  college  study  of  his- 
tory, and  to  give  training  in  historical  method. 

1.  General  European  History.  This  course  cov- 
ers in  the  first  semester  the  development  of  the  chief 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  feudalism,  the  guild, 
the  manor,  the  church,  and  the  mediaeval  empire.  It 
covers  in  the  second  semester  a  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  and  of 
national  expansion,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy,  and  of  international  trade. 
It  endeavors  to  give  the  student  a  background  for  the 
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better    understanding    of    the    present.     Three    hours 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  (a)  History  of  England.  General  course  in 
the  history  of  England  up  to  the  present  day.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  those  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, which  affect  the  political  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  History  of  the  Renaissance.  This  course  con- 
tains, first,  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  quickened 
life  of  the  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Reaction.  This  course  presupposes 
Course  1  or  2.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

4.  History  of  the  English  People.  This  course 
is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  History  (1)  but 
it  is  arranged  specially  to  correlate  with  the  work  of 
English  2.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

5.  (a)  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
This  course  covers  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  course  in  France;  the  career  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

5.  (b)  Europe  Since  1815.  This  course  considers 
first  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers 
the  industrial  and  political  development  of  modern 
Europe,  and  endeavors  to  show  the  progress  of  forces 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1914,  and  to  the  League  of 
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Nations.      It  articulates     with     History     (4).      Three 
hours,  second  semester.     Junior  and  senior  elective. 

6.  (a)  American  History.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States,  comprising  (1)  Co- 
lonial History  with  special  reference  to  mercantilism, 
English  and  Colonial.  (2)  The  history  from  the  Rev- 
olution to  the  Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to 
conflicting  sectional  interests  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  backgrounds  of  constitutional  development. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  (b)  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  issues  of  present  day  politics.  The 
course  traces  the  political,  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  since  1860,  and  gives 
some  training  in  the  use  of  historical  material,  such  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  memoirs,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

7.  Recent  American  History.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  Course  6.  Two  hours  through- 
out the  year.     Not  given  in  1922-23. 

GOVERNMENT 

1.  Fundamentals  of  American  Government. 
This  course  aims  to  give  some  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  Federal.  State,  and  City  government, 
under  the  party  system.  It  endeavors  to  prepare  the 
general  student  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

2.  Problems   oe  American   Government.     Open 
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to  students  who  have  government.     Two  hours,   sec- 
ond semester. 

3.  The  Governments  of  Europe.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  larger  European  States  are  analyzed  and 
compared.  The  League  of  Nations  and  its  function- 
ing is  also  studied.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States.  This  course  covers  the  development  of  the 
two  party  system,  with  special  reference  to  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  to  the  problems  of  American 
Democracy.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

Miss  Schiffer 

The  department  of  Home  Economics  is  designed  to 
fit  students  for  the  intelligent  and  scientific  manage- 
ment of  their  homes  and  with  the  home  as  the  basis 
of  action  to  lead  them  out  as  sympathetic  and  useful 
members  of  their  respective  communities. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  biological,  physical  and 
social  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of 
the  home  and  the  community.  The  phases  of  the  work 
at  present  offered  consist  of  the   following  courses : 

1.  Foods.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  composition,  nutritive  value 
and  preparation  of  food,  together  with  the  selection, 
preservation  and  economics  of  food.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  I.  Two  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods,  one  year.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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2.  Dietetics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition, 
composition  and  fuel,  value  of  food  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  planning  of  dietaries  from  the  standpoint 
of  age,  race,  occupation,  income  and  the  other  factors 
entering  into  varying  conditions  of  life.  Two  lec- 
tures, two  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  one  year.  Co- 
incident of  prerequisite  Chemistry  3.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  Household  Management.  A  study  of  the 
home  from  the  standpoint  of  environment,  construc- 
tion, water  supply,  drainage,  heating,  lighting,  venti- 
lation, furnishing  and  purchasing  of  supplies  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  budget  standards  of  living,  or- 
ganization of  the  household,  problems  of  service  and 
the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

ITALIAN 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  Phelps,  Italian  Grammar 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short 
Stories  (Heath)  ;  Manzoni,  /  Promessi  Sposi 
(Heath)  ;  Goldoni,  77  vcro  Amico  (Heath).  This 
course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Advanced  Italian.  Dante,  Divina  Commedia 
(Heath)  ;  Edgren,  Italian  Dictionary  (Holt)  ;  Garnett, 
History  of  Italian  Literature  (Appleton)  ;  Petrarch, 
II  Canzoniere  (Hoepli).  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 
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LATIN 

Professor   Lummis 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  eighteen 
semester  hours  in  addition  to  Latin  1. 

Besides  the  major  requirement  the  student  must 
have  not  less  than  twelve  hours  in  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
History,  Biblical  Literature,  Comparative  Literature, 
Greek. 

A.  Virgil.  Selections  from  the  ^Eneid  and  the 
Eclogues.  Prose  composition.  Open  to  students  who 
present  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  XXI  and  XXII.  Hor- 
ace, Odes  and  Epodcs.  Prose  composition.  Open  to 
students  who  present  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry.  Catullus,  Tibul- 
lus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Study  of  lyric  and  elegiac 
metres.  The  development  of  Roman  elegy.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Roman  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  origin,  development,  and  characteris- 
tics of  Roman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic  and  col- 
loquial Latin.  Reading;  of  the  simpler  metres. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

4.  Roman  Tragedy.     Selected  plays  of  Seneca. 

Philosophy.  Selections  from  Lucretius'  De  Re- 
rum  Natura.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 
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5.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Annals  or  His- 
tories. Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 
Three  hours,  first  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  Study  of  Roman  life  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan.  Three  hours,  second 
semester.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Roman  Satire.  Reading  of  selected  satires  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study  of  other  Roman  satir- 
ists by  lectures  and  special  topics.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  Latin  Composition.  A  systematic  review  of 
Latin  Grammar  with  practical  exercises.  Varied 
yearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class.  Junior  and 
senior  elective.     One   hour  throughout  the  year. 

9.  Roman  Private  Life.  The  daily  life  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  education,  marriage, 
amusements.  Lectures  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  lantern  slides.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

10.  The  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome.  An 
introduction  to  the  topography  and  development  of 
the  city  with  an  account  of  the  principal  monuments, 
their  history  and  present  condition.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin  not  essential  for  9  and  10.  Two  hours, 
second    semester. 

11.  Sight  Reading  and  Translation  of  Latin. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  with  no  required  prepara- 
tion.    One  hour  throughout  the  vear. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Morenus  Miss  SearlE 

A  candidate  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  her  major  subject  must  complete 
thirty-six  hours  work  in  Mathematics  or  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.  This  must  include  at  least 
Mathematics  Courses  1,  3,  4  and  one  other  three- 
hour   Mathematics  course. 

1.  (a)  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours,  one  se- 
mester. 

1.  (b)  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Three  hours,  one  semester. 

Note. — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  Geometry  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  substitute  2 
for  1  (a)  or  (b).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a 
satisfactory  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take 
3  instead  of  1  (a)  and  (b).  Credit  for  either  1  (a) 
or  1  (b),  taken  in  preparatory  schools,  is  given  only 
on  examination. 

2.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients,  the 
elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  theory 
of  logarithms,  determinants,  elementary  theory  of 
equations.  Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance 
requirements  in  Algebra.     Three  hours,  one  semester. 

3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  with  an  Intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Three 
hours   throughout   the   year.      Prerequisite,   Course    1. 
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4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1 
and  3. 

5.  Projective  Geometry.  Three  hours,  one  se- 
mester.    Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3. 

6.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  for 
one  semester  or  two  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

7.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

(a)  vStatics.  Three  hours,  one  semester.  Prereq- 
uisites, Courses  1  and  3. 

(b)  Kinematics  and  Kinetics.  Three  hours, 
one  semester.     Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  may  be  taken  parallel  with  the  second 
semester  of  4. 

8.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Three  hours,  one  se- 
mester.    Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

MUSIC 

Miss   Young  Mr.   Swan 

Miss  Jones  Mrs.  Bi.alock 

Theoretical  and  Historical  Courses. 

1.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  nota- 
tion, rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony, 
and  analysis.  Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadences,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
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altered   chords,    modulation.      Open   to   all   who    have 
completed  Course  1.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  connec- 
tion of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of  non- 
harmonic  tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part  writing. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

4.  Counterpoint.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Harmony.     Two  hours,  one  semester. 

5.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Course  4. 
Two  hours,  one  semester. 

6.  History  op  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homo- 
phony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters.  Study  of  the 
classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools  of  composition, 
history  of  instruments  and  the  lives  of  the  great  com- 
posers with  practical  illustrations  from  their  works. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

7.  Appreciation  of  Music.  This  course,  which  is 
open  to  all  students  and  requires  no  previous  musical 
knowledge,  aims  to  give  a  general  comprehension  of 
music  such  as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  listen  intelli- 
gently. It  includes  an  explanation  of  thematic  devel- 
opment; ear  training  in  harmonic  perception;  descrip- 
tion   of  the    principal    musical    forms,  of  present-day 
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instruments  and  the  orchestra ;  a  general  view  of  folk 
and  church  music,  song,  oratorio,  and  opera,  illus- 
trated by  works  of  representative  composers.  One 
hour  throughout  the  year. 

Applied  Music. 

Six  credits  towards  the  degree  will  be  given  for  ap- 
plied music  (piano fort  playing)  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  prescribed  theoretical  courses.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless  she  has 
satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this  she  must 
be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the  musical  content, 
the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach,  Haydn  Sonata  in 
D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and  such  pieces  as  No.  2 
from  Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  op.  94,  or  Im- 
promptu, op.  142,  in  A  flat,  together  with  correct 
treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedaling;  also  in  pas- 
sage work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes  to  100. 
The  student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  Equiv- 
alents of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 

1.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  tech- 
nically work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
and  will  include :  Bach  Three- Part  Inventions,  so- 
natas by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  earlier  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven, smaller  compositions  of  Schumann,  Chopin, 
and  technique  suited  to  individual  needs.  No  cr< 
will  be  given  for  this  course  unless  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  theoretical  Courses  1  or  3.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  In  the  second  year  compositions  by  Scarlatti, 
Handel,  and  other  earlv  classic  writers  will  be  studied, 
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also  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart,  and 
recital  pieces.  Correlated  work  in  technique.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  course  for  the  third  year  will  include  a  study 
of  the  suites  of  Bach,  concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  continued  study  of  the  Romanticists,  to- 
gether with  compositions  of  MacDowell,  Cyril  Scott, 
Debussy,  and  other  modern  composers.  Advanced 
technical  studies ;  analysis  of  compositions.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

4.  In  the  fourth  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach 
will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the 
modern  Russian  and  French  schools.  Study  of  mu- 
sical forms.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted this  course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving 
a  public  recital.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the 
entrance  requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  department,  but  their  work  will  not  be 
counted  towards  the  degree. 

All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Course  6  on 
"Sound"  in  the  Physics  Department. 

Violin.     Instruction   offered. 

Voice  Culture.  The  course  in  solo  singing  will 
include  control  of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and 
building  of  the  voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of 
vocalises,  songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and 
arias. 

Choral  Singing.  Two  choral  associations  are  open 
to  students  :   the  college  choir  and  the  Glee  Club.    Stu- 
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dents  having  suitable  voices  may  apply   for  member- 
ship. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Stone 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Physics  and  the  remaining  six  hours  in 
the  allied  subjects :  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Chemis- 
try. 

1.  General  Physics.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  physics ; 
to  explain  natural  phenomena  and  modern  inventions 
as  illustrations  of  its  laws.  The  principles  of  me- 
chanics, sound,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light 
are  presented  and  applied  to  ordinary  experience.  Lec- 
tures, three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory  four  hours. 
Three  hours  credit  throughout  the  year. 

2  (a)  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  This  course 
in  advanced  physics  treats  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields,  absolute  units,  tangent  galvanometer,  Fara- 
day's laws  of  electrolysis,  methods  of  measuring  re- 
sistance, electro-motive  force  and  current,  thermo- 
electricity, alternating  currents.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
1.  Lectures  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four 
hours.     Three  hours  first  semester. 

2  (b)  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics.  This 
course  treats  of  optical  instruments,  photometry,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  dispersions,  color  phenomena,  ra- 
diation, photography.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lec- 
tures three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours. 
Three  hours  second  semester. 
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3A.  Recent  Developments  in  Electricity.  The 
study  of  electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  the  conduction 
of  electricity  through  gases,  cathode  rays,  and  X-rays. 
Prerequisite,    Physics    1.      Lectures    and    recitations. 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

3B.  The  study  of  radio-activity  and  the  electron  the- 
ory. Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

4A.  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Elasticity, 
coefficient  of  rigidity,  Young's  modulus,  diffusion  and 
solution,  surface  tension,  expansion  of  solids,  liquids 
and  gases,  specific  heats,  kinetic  theory,  liquefaction 
of  gases,  radiation.  Prerequisite,  Physics  1.  Lec- 
tures three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory  four  hours. 
Three  hours,  first  semester.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

4B.  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Electrical  measurements  in  self  inductance,  mutual  in- 
ductance capacity.  Induced  currents  and  their  applica- 
tion to  practical  electrical  instruments.  Use  of  the  po- 
tentiometer. Cathode  rays,  X-rays,  radioactivity.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  1 .  Lectures  three  hours  a  week ;  lab- 
oratory four  hours.  Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

5.  History  of  Physics  from  the  achievements  of 
Archimedes,  Galileo  and  Newton  to  modern  times. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  Sound.  A  course  of  experimental  lectures  planned 
for  students  who  are  interested  in  music ;  it  treats 
of  the  nature  of  sound  waves,  the  scientific  basis  of 
musical  systems,  the  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action  of 
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instruments  used  in  modern  orchestras,  the  acoustics 
of  buildings.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours, 
second  semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Harley  Miss  Carrington 

health  department 

Hygiene. 

(A)  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  oe  the  Sick.  Ex- 
amination and  care  of  school  children  and  the  health 
of  the  teacher  as  required  by  the  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Health  and  Board  of  Education.  One  hour,  first 
semester. 

Text-book :    Health  Manual  for  Teachers. 

(B)  "First  Aid."     One  hour,  second  semester. 

Text-books :  American  Red  Cross  Home  Hygiene 
and  Care  of  the  Sick,  First  Aid ;  Hough  and  Sedgwicks 
Human  Mechanism. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

1.  (a)  Swedish  drill  and  apparatus  work.  Two 
hours  during  winter  term. 

(b)  Corrective  gymnastics,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  cases. 

(c)  Indoor  basket-ball.  Two  hours  during  winter 
term. 

2.  Outdoor  Sports. 

(a)   Hockey  and  basket-ball.     Fall  term. 
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(b)  Tennis,  swimming,  hiking,  baseball,  water 
sports,  field  sports,  horseback  riding.  Two  hours 
during  spring  and  fall  terms. 

Courses  1  (a)  and  2  (a)  required  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

3.  Dancing.  Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing,  competi- 
tive and  preparatory  to  May  Day  Pageant.  Winter 
and  spring  terms. 

Owing  to  natural  advantages  of  the  campus,  much 
attention  is  given  to  outdoor  athletics. 

Athletic  points  are  given  for  the  social  games,  hockey 
and  basket-ball,  tennis  tournaments,  track  meet  (the 
usual  events),  May  Day  Pageant,  chorus  and  solo  danc- 
ing, Lake  Day  boat  races,  swimming  speed  in  short 
dashes,  and  speed  and  endurance  in  quarter-mile  swim. 
Endurance  points  for  mountain  hikes  and  horseback 
rides,  canoe  tests  and  races. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor   Murray 

Major  work  in  the  department  consists  of  at  least 
twenty  semester  hours  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education,  including  eight  hours  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology; the  remainder  in  related  courses  in  Biology, 
Physics,  History  and  Sociology,  to  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  major  professor. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  General  Psychology.  Introductory  course. 
The  study  of  the  normal  adult  mind ;  of  the  phenomena 
of  memory,  imagery,  sense-perception,  attention,  action, 
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habit,  learning,  feeling,  judgment,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  them.  Lectures,  text-book  references  and  dis- 
cussion, experimental  exercises  and  demonstrations. 
Texts :  Breese,  Pillsbury,  and  Seashore.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Required  for  juniors.  Open 
to  sophomores  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department. 

2.  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  successive 
stages  in  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  moral  devel- 
opment through  childhood  and  early  youth;  of  indi- 
vidual types,  normal  and  exceptional ;  and  of  the  prob- 
lems of  child  welfare.  Lectures,  schoolroom  observa- 
tions, the  study  of  individual  children,  and  the  use  of 
Binet  and  other  graded  mental  age  tests.  Texts :  Nors- 
worthy  and  Whitley,  Kirkpatrick,  Colvin,  Waddle, 
Freeman.  Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  1 . 

3.  Social  Psychology.1  A  study  of  the  psycholog- 
ical basis  of  society,  and  of  social  and  anti-social  be- 
havior; of  the  social  instincts,  imitation,  suggestion, 
mob  action,  etc.;  of  customs  and  superstitions;  of  race 
characteristics,  etc.  Texts  :  McDougall,  Ross ;  and  col- 
lateral references.  (Given  in  1921-22.)  Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  Psychology  1. 

4.  Experimental  Psychology  (a  and  b).  Intro- 
ductory laboratory  course,  supplementary  to  Course  1. 
Laboratory  technique,  and  simple  experiments  in  mem- 
ory, learning,  attention,  etc.  Students  must  arrange 
to  work  in  pairs.     Two  semester  courses,  one  hour's 

1  Given   in   alternate   years   with   Education    1. 
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credit  for  two  one -hour  laboratory  periods ;  or  two 
hours  for  four.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or 
are  taking  Course  1. 

5.  Experimental  Psychology.  Advanced  course 
in  the  mental  tests  and  measurements  of  adults  and 
children  now  in  use  in  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions. Two  hours  throughout  the  year  (for  four 
laboratory   periods). 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Problems  in  Philosophy.2  A  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  philosophical  thought,  with 
special  emphasis  on  political  or  social,  ethical,  and  es- 
thetic theories,  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times. 
Texts:  Rogers,  Royce;  collateral  reading.  (Given  in 
1921-22.)  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

2.  Ethics.2  A  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
conduct  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  of  the  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
of  their  application  to  modern  problems,  both  personal 
and  social.  Texts :  Drake,  Dewey.  Prerequisite,  Psy- 
chology 1  or  Philosophy  1.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     (Given  in  1922-3.) 

3.  Esthetics.2  Fact  and  theory  as  to  the  sources 
of  esthetic  enjoyment  in  music,  poetry,  drama,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
factors  of  rhythm,  color,  proportion,  melody,  imagery, 
metaphor,  emotion,  and  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic ;  of 

2  Course   1   will   be   given  one  year.    Courses   2   and   3   the   next. 
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theories  of  the  aims  of  art,  and  the  nature  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Prerequisite,  Psychology  1.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Given  in 
1922-23.) 

EDUCATION 

1.  Theory  and  Practice.3  The  study  of  education 
as  a  factor  in  social  progress,  including  a  consideration 
of  educational  aims,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society;  the  educational  value  of  each 
curriculum  subject ;  the  psychological  basis  of  interest, 
learning,  and  thought ;  the  use  of  standardized  tests  in 
the  various  school  subjects;  individual  differences  and 
vocational  guidance.  Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  1. 

SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  Hinojosa 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  The  elements  of  gram- 
mar and  of  pronunciation.  Reading;  oral  practice;  bi- 
monthly tests.  Hills  and  Ford,  First  Spanish  Course; 
Spiers,  Spanish  Verb  Blanks;  Marcial  Dorado,  Es- 
pana  Pintoresca;  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Carrion  y  Aza, 
Zaragilcta;  Alarcon,  El  Caption  Veneno.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Continued  study  of 
grammar;  composition;  reading.  Oral  and  written 
summaries  based  on  reading.  Ramsey,  A  Text-Book  of 
Modern  Spanish;  Umphrey,  Spanish  Prose  Composi- 
tion; Valdes,  Jose;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta;  Valera, 
El  Comendador  Mendoza;  Blasco  Ibanez,  La  Barraca; 
Havelock  Ellis,  The  Soul  of  Spain;  Higgin,  Spanish 

8  Given    In    alternate    years    with    Psychology    S. 
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Life  in  Tozvn  and  Country.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  1 
or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

3.  (a)  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Lectures ; 
reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  modern 
Spanish  plays.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2.  Three  hours, 
first  semester. 

3.  (b)  Introduction  to  Spanish  Classics.  Read- 
ings, lectures,  and  reports.  Interpretation  in  class  of 
selections  from  Don  Quixote  and  of  representative 
plays  of  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite,  Spanish  2. 
Three  hours,  second   semester. 

4.  Spanish  Conversation.  Additional  oral  drill 
and  conversation  based  on  a  limited  vocabulary  of 
practical  Spanish.  Phonograph  used  in  connection 
with  class  work.  Open  only  to  students  who  are  tak- 
ing another  course  in  Spanish.  Two  meetings  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     One  hour  credit. 

LECTURES 

Dean  Ada  L.  Comstock:    "Education  Today." 
Dr.  Tom  Peete  Cross :    "The  Isles  of  the  Blest." 
Mr.   Albert   Swan:    "Lecture   Recital." 
Dr.  Charles  Herbert  Levermore:    "The  Far  East- 
ern Problem." 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs :  "My  America  and 
What  it  Means  to  Me." 

The  Hon.  John  Garland  Pollard :  "The  Founda- 
tions of  Peace." 

Dr.  Ivan  McDougle :  "The  Principal  Figures  at  the 
Peace  Conference." 
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Professor  Czarnomska :    "Dante." 

The  Hon.  Aubrey  Strode :    "Woodrow  Wilson." 

Mr.  Robert  Dempster :    Dramatic  Reading  of  Mrs. 

Vernon   Lee's   "Ariadne  in  Mantua." 
Ibsen  Players :    "The  Master  Builder." 
Professor    B.    R.    Baumgardt :     "The    Frontiers    of 

the  Universe." 

CONCERTS 

Miss  Herma  Menth :    Piano  Recital. 
Mr.  Albert   Swan:    Violin  Recital. 
Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Blalock :    Piano  Recital. 
Mr.   Winston  Wilkinson:    Violin   Recital. 
Mr.  John  Barclay,  Baritone:    Ballad  Recital. 
The  Letz  String  Quartet :    Chamber   Music. 
Miss  Emilie  Rose  Knox :    Violin  Recital. 


EXPENSES 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege. 

Tuition  $175.00 

Board,    room,    laundry,    infirmary    fee,    library,    lecture 

and   church   dues 425.00 

$600.00 

For  single    room $  50.00 

Fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory  science,  except  psy- 
chology      10.00 

Laboratory    fee,    Psychology    1 5.00 

Each   additional   laboratory   course   in   psychology 3.00 

Diploma   10.00 

Music,  piano,   tuition    100.00 

"      use  of   piano   for  practice 15.00 

"      vocal    90.00 

"      use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice 10.00 

Art   75.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of  any 
extra  charge  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance.  The 
remainder  is   due  February  first. 

Note. — For  registration  fee,  see  page  17. 

Laundry.  Eighteen  pieces  are  allowed  weekly. 
Excess  laundry  is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

Infirmary. — The  charges  above  include  all  atten- 
tion from  the  physician,  medicines,  and  dressings,  and 
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two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra  nursing  is  not 
required.  In  case  of  serious  or  contagious  illness 
where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the  cost  of  the  nurse 
and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to  the  student.  In 
case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for  a  total  length  of 
time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even  though  any  one  visit 
is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra  time  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  day. 

Books  and  Stationery. — Books  and  stationery 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Students'  Book  Shop.  A 
deposit  of  $25.00  must  be  made  zvith  the  Book  Shop 
to  cover  the  cost  of  books.  Any  balance  will  be  re- 
turned in  June.  No  books  will  be  ordered  without  the 
deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Stu- 
dents' Book  Shop.  The  management  of  the  Book 
Shop  is  entirely  separate  from  the  college. 

As  space  in  the  College  is  limited,  guests  cannot  be 
accommodated  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
When  a  student  wishes  to  entertain  a  guest  she  should 
find  out  whether  or  not  a  room  is  available  at  the  time 
desired.  The  College  does  not  consider  it  wise  to  al- 
low even  near  relatives  to  stay  in  students'  rooms ; 
such  visits  interfere  with  study  and  with  the  dormitory 
life.  The  charge  for  guests  is  $2.50  a  day.  Arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made  for  protracted  visits. 

Recess  and  Other  Charges. — A  charge  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is 
made  for  students  and  all  other  persons  who  remain  at 
the  college  during  the  Christmas  and  spring  recess. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 
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DEDUCTIONS  AND  REFUNDS 

No  deductions  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tui- 
tion except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  or  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made 
unless  the  absence  of  the  student,  delay  in  arriving  or 
withdrawal,  is  for  reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  college.  In  such  cases  a  deduction  or 
refund  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  will  be 
made  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  This 
deduction  is  reckoned  from  the  time  the  formal  notice 
of  withdrawal  is  received.  The  periods  of  Christmas 
or  spring  vacation  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  re- 
fund. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the 
college,  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  a  few  schol- 
arships of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  each  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President   to   such  applicants  as   are  deemed  worthy. 

Tuition  scholarships  are  given  to  any  students  in 
Amherst  County  who  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Tea-Room  have  been  invested 
and  the  interest  furnishes  a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships. 

Two  tables  are  maintained  by  the  college  at  Woods 
Hole  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  show  marked 
proficiency  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

BEN-HUR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  one  of  the  institutions  which 
may  be  selected  by  those  to  whom  Ben-Hur  Scholar- 
ships are  awarded.  These  Scholarships  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Tribe  of  Ben-Hur,  a  fraternal 
beneficial  society,  in  memory  of  David  W.  Gerard,  the 
founder.  They  are  worth  $500  a  year  and  are  given  to 
members  of  the  order  strictly  on  merit  after  a  compe- 
tition in  which  classroom  scholarship,  school  activi- 
ties, social  qualities  and  character  are  all  considered. 
For  further  information  write  to  Gilbert  Howell,  Sec- 
retary,  Crawfordsville,   Indiana. 
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LOCATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Washington  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad. 

GROUNDS 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  about  three  thousand 
acres.  The  campus,  with  its  green  lawns,  its  ancient 
woodlands,  its  gardens  and  meadows,  gives  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  most  extensive  sports  and  exercise. 
A  pleasant  lake  affords  boating  and  swimming  in  the 
fall  and  spring,  and  skating  in  winter.  The  athletic 
field  provides  for  hockey,  basket-ball,  and  tennis. 
The  unusual  extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus  and  the 
charm  of  the  surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
make  riding,  driving,  and  cross-country  walking  par- 
ticularly popular  with  the  students. 

A  large  farm  and  dairy  supply  the  college  with 
fruits,   vegetables,  cream,   and   milk. 

BUILDINGS 

The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  build- 
ings. These  buildings,  of  a  uniform  style  of  architec- 
ture, are  to  be  connected  by  arcades.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  two  quadrangles :  one  containing  eight  dor- 
mitories, a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium;  the 
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other,  the  academic  building,  the  art  building,  the 
library,  the  science  hall  and  the  industrial  building. 
Of  these  buildings,  five  dormitories  and  the  academic 
building  have  been  erected. 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  Virginia  home- 
stead of  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent's house  and  contains  the  administrative  offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  other  houses,  residences 
of  the  professors,  a  steam  laundry,  a  cold-storage 
plant,  a  creamery,  a  power-house,  and  a  building  con- 
taining the  Tea-Room. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  They  contain  single  rooms,  double 
rooms  and  suites,  and  each  dormitory  has  its  own  re- 
ception-room. 

The  academic  building  contains  large  and  well- 
lighted  classrooms,  an  art  studio,  and  the  science  lab- 
oratories. The  library  is  housed  in  a  small  separate 
building.  It  consists  of  nine  thousand,  five  hundred 
well-selected  volumes  in  addition  to  the  general  refer- 
ence books  and  magazine  files.  The  reading-room  sup- 
plies the  leading  papers  and  periodicals. 

The  assembly  hall,  in  which  religious  services  and 
all  public  exercises  are  held,  is  a  large  admirably 
lighted  room  seating  four  hundred  persons. 
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The  gymnasium,  located  in  Grammar  Hall,  is 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 

PHYSICAL    CARE    AND    MEDICAL    ATTENDANCE 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  re- 
sides on  the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  every  student  who  enters  college,  and 
supervises  the  health  of  the  students  and  the  general 
living  conditions  of  the  college. 

The  infirmary  comprises  four  bright,  pleasant  rooms 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  resident  nurse. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  infirmary  diet.  The 
physician's  suite  and  the  room  of  the  nurse  are  con- 
nected with  the  infirmary. 

Owing  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  out-of- 
door  life,  the  exceptionally  fine  climate  and  a  pure 
water  supply,  the  health  of  the  students  is  unusually 
good,  and  many  who  cannot  successfully  complete  their 
college  courses  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  under 
more  confining  conditions  can  do  their  work  at  Sweet 
Briar  with  a  steady  improvement  in  health. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  says, 
"Your  institution  is  well  known  for  the  attention  de- 
voted to  the  health  of  the  students  as  well  as  to  their 
education." 

RELIGIOUS    LIFE    AND    SERVICES 

While  strictly  non-sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Daily  re- 
ligious exercises  and  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the 
chapel.  Attendance  is  expected  at  the  daily  and  Sun- 
day services. 
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Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  organized  among  the 
students  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  in 
the  curriculum. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and 
has  organized  and  actively  directs  practical  social 
work  at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  President  conducts  the  week-day  services,  and 
visiting  ministers  of  various  denominations  conduct 
the  Sunday  services. 

PREACHERS   TO   THE   COLLEGE 
From   September   14,   1921,  to  May   1,   1922 

Oct.     9.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Powell,  D.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  16.  The  Right  Rev.  J.  P.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Oct.  23.  The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Oct.  30.  The  Rev.  W.   M.  Forrest,  D.D.,  University,  Va. 
Nov.     6.  The  Rev.   Paca  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Nov.  13.  The  Rev.  Beverley  Tucker,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Nov.  20.  The  Rev.  William  D.  Moss,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Dec.     4.  The  Rev.  W.  E.   Rollins,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Jan.     8.  The  Rev.  Paca  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Jan.  15.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Ashby,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Jan.  29.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Forrest,  D.D.,  University.  Va. 
Feb.  12.  The  Rev.  M.  A.  Barber,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Feb.  19.  The   Rev.   Thomas  D.  Lewis,  Amherst,  Va. 
Feb.  26.  The  Rev.   H.  O.   Nash,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
March     5.  Dr.  E.  B.  Crooks,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
March  12.  The  Right  Rev.  Robert  C.  Jett,  D.D.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
April     2.  The  Rev.  William  D.   Moss,   Chapel  Hill,   N.   C. 
April  16.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Rollins,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
April  30.  The  Rev.  W.   M.  Forrest,  D.D.,  University,  Va. 

OTHER    SUNDAY    SPEAKERS    ON    RELIGIOUS    SUBJECTS 

Sept.  18.  President  Emilie  W.   McVea,   Sweet  Briar. 
Sept.  25.  Mr.  N.   C.  Manson,  Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Oct.     2.  President  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Sweet  Briar. 
Nov.  27.  President  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Sweet  Briar. 
Dec.  11.  President  Emilie  W.  McVea,  Sweet  Briar. 
Jan.  22.  Professor  M.  E.  J.  Czarnomska,   Sweet  Briar. 
Feb.     5    Professor  M.  E.  J.  Czarnomska,  Sweet  Briar. 

GOVEKNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  educative  in  charac- 
ter and  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association.  The  College  Council,  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  faculty  and  the  students 
acts  in  conjunction  with  the  student  executive. 

Every  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  acts  as  adviser  in  classification  and  in  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  student.  The 
same  adviser  is  continued  throughout  the  sophomore 
year. 

The  honor  system  obtains  at  the  college  and  all  tests 
and  examinations  are  given  under  this  system.  Any 
violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense 
of  great  seriousness. 

At  the  close  of  each  vacation  every-  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
calendar.  In  case  of  unavoidable  detention  she  must 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
and  after  her  return  she  must  present  the  reason  for 
her  delay.  Absence  immediately  after  vacation,  with- 
out legitimate  excuse,  is  considered  a  serious  offense. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station  and  meets  regularly  all  local 
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trains.     Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart  on  other 
trains  should  notify  Miss   Dix,   Supervisor  of   Halls. 

Halls  of  residence  will  not  be  open  for  occupancy 
until  Monday,  September  18. 

The  college  may  be  reached  directly  by  wire  or  by 
long  distance  telephone. 

Every  student  must  supply  one-half  dozen  napkins, 
towels,  sheets  for  single  bed,  pillow  cases,  and  an  extra 
blanket  or  comfort. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names. 
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HONORS   AWARDED,    1920-1921 

college  honors 

Rhoda  Marjorie  Allen,   1921 
Madelaine  Russell  Bigger,  1921 
Isabel  MosElEy  Godwin,  1921 
Maynette  RozellE,   1921 
Mary  Robins  Taylor,  1921 

department  honors 

Madelaine  Russell  Bigger,   1921 — English 
Isabel  MoselEy  Godwin,  1921 — Latin 
MaynETTE  RozEllE,   1921 — English 

class  honors 

Junior 
Alice  Arlitta  EarlEy 
Amey  Allan   Smyth 

Sophomore 
Ritchie  Graves   McGuire 
Jane  Bruce  Guignard 

Freshman 
Florence   Parsons   Bodine 
Eleanor  May  HarnEd 
Margaret  Louise  Henigbaum 
Celia  BeldEn  Marshall 
Emily   Garrison    Meredith 
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STUDENTS 

SENIORS 

Anderson,   Helen    M Cleveland,    Ohio 

Babcock,    Alice Columbia,    S.    C. 

Cook,    Catherine    N Towson,    Md. 

Dally,    Gertrude    E Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Dickson,    Burd    B Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Earl,   May   L St.    Paul,   Minn. 

Earley,  Alice  A Valley   City,   N.   Dak. 

Evans,    Louise    A Crawfordsville,    Ind. 

Fiske,  Ruth   M Mount  Vernon,   N.  Y. 

Fohl,    Mary    E Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Frank,    Isabelle Marion,    Ohio 

Hagler,   Ruth Washington   Court    House,   Ohio 

Hampton,    Loiette Nashville,    Tenn. 

Hogans,    Clara    D Oak    Park,    111. 

Huber,    Elizabeth    A Gettysburg,    Pa. 

Jones,    Morrell   S Louisville,    Ky. 

Long,    Minnie    deF Rock    Hill,    S.    C. 

Maddox,    Lillie Birmingham,    Ala. 

Menk,   Margaret   G Munhall,    Pa. 

Mierke,    Margaret    R Cleveland,    Ohio 

Morris,   Sadie Atlantic    City,    N.   J. 

Munson,     Mary    E Springfield,     111. 

Newby,    Maylen    B Crewe,    Va. 

Norris,    Beulah    I Newcastle,    Pa. 

Pickett,    Elizabeth    M Madison,    N.    C. 

Schnorbach,    Elizabeth    P Manistee,    Mich. 

Shenehon,    Katherine    B Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Shepherd,    Lillias,    McD Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Slater,    Ruth Des    Moines,    Iowa 

Smyth,    Amey    A Blacksburg,    Va. 

Thomson,    Grizzelle    W Norfolk,    Va. 

Walker,   Marion  R East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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JUNIORS 

Baird,    Mildred   A Asheville,    N.   C. 

Bechtel,    Josephine    A Pottsville,    Pa. 

Benton,    Margaret   J Fremont,    N.    C. 

Brinkley,    Louise    M Suffolk,    Va. 

Brown,    Ellen    H Lebanon,    Pa. 

Bryant,   Matilda   P Durham,   N.    C. 

Burwell,    Margaret    S Roanoke,    Va. 

Cannon,    Helen    M Auburn,    N.    Y. 

Chantler,    Mary    H Sewickley,    Pa. 

Duckworth,   Helen   E.   A Ft.   Thomas,   Ky. 

Everett,   Lillian Suffolk,    Va. 

Geer,    Gertrude    H Toledo,    Ohio 

Guignard,  Jane  B Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hagler,    Katharine    C Augusta,    Ga. 

Hall,    Elizabeth    L Macon,    Ga. 

Hancock,    Katherine Richmond,    Va. 

Hoge,    Bessie Richmond,    Va. 

Janney,   Rebecca   T Fredericksburg,   Va. 

Jones,   Mary   H Lancaster,   S.    C. 

Klooz,    Marie    S Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

La    Venture,    Mildred Racine,    Wis. 

Lee,   Jane    C Fremont,    N.    C. 

Leiper,    Ellen Little    Rock,    Ark. 

Lovett,    Dorothy Huntington,    W.    Va. 

McCaw,    Mary    D Macon,    Ga. 

McGuire,    Richie    G Richmond,    Va. 

McMahon,    Helen    H.    M Huntington,    W.   Va. 

Miller,    Edith Atlanta,     Ga. 

Milligan,    Muriel Aberdeen,    S.    Dak. 

Neel,    Gladys Macon,    Ga. 

Newkirk,    Louisa    M Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Newton,    Martha    A Macon,    Ga. 

Nixon,    Margaret Boonville,    Mo. 

Payne,    Phillis    E Covington,    Va. 

Purcell,    Lydia    M Richmond,    Va. 

Richards,    Helen    R Lebanon,    Pa. 

Robertson,    Lucy    Clare Emporia,    Va. 
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Robertson,    Martha    W Emporia,    Va. 

Schroeter,   Hilda   S St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Spilman,    Lillian    S Knoxville,    Tenn. 

Stanbery,   Virginia    E Sistersville,   W.   Va. 

Taylor,    Elizabeth    D Richmond,    Va. 

Taylor,    Harmoline    G Tyler,    Texas 

Travis,    Dorothy Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Tyler,    Ada Fargo,    N.    Dak. 

Weber,    Lorna Cleveland,    Ohio 

Weiser,    Katharine New    Ulm,    Minn. 

Welch,    Helen    M Hertford,    N.    C. 

Whittemore,    Helen    P Detroit,    Mich. 

SOPHOMORES 

Austin,    Dorothy Detroit,    Mich. 

Ballard,    Doris Memphis,    Tenn. 

Bernhard,    Frederica New    York    City 

Bodine,    Florence    P Flemington,    N.    J. 

Brede,    Marie Detroit,    Mich. 

Brewster,    Elizabeth Chicago,    111. 

Brown,    Dorene West    Pittston,    Pa. 

Brown,    Mae    L Crafton,    Pa. 

Burger,    Adelaide    L Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cardwell,    Marjorie    D Louisville,    Ky. 

Carper,    A.    Louise Boyce,    Va. 

Charles,    Harriet    F Riverside,    111. 

Clark,    Olive    D Charlottesville,    Va. 

Copeland,   Dorothy   E Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Dreyfus,    Hilda    E New   York   City 

Flynn,   Caroline    B Jamaica,    N.    Y. 

Ford,   Annie    G Charleston,    S.    C. 

Grant,    Jean    F Charlottesville,    Va. 

Grill,   Helen   D Tiffin,   Ohio 

Grimes,    Marian Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Guy,    Elizabeth Crafton,     Pa. 

Hamann,    Elizabeth Cleveland,    Ohio 

Harned,    Eleanor    M Davenport,    Iowa 

Henigbaum,    Margaret Davenport,    Iowa 
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Henne,   Ruth   A Marietta,    Ohio 

Hodgson,   Josephine Fort   Worth,   Texas 

Hulburd,    Bernice Cleveland,    Ohio 

Jack,    Esther Chillicothe,    Ohio 

James,    Harrell Danville,    Va. 

James,   Margaret    E Darlington,   S.    C. 

Jeffrey,    Emily Roanoke,    Va. 

Jones,    Thelma    I Danville,    Va. 

Kelly,  Annie   V New   Haven,  Conn. 

Kimball,   Lydia    C Lansdowne,    Pa. 

King,    Clara    A Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Klumph,    Kathryn Cleveland,     Ohio 

Lewis,    Virginia    E Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Lobingier,     Martha Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Loomis,    Josephine Battle    Creek,    Mich. 

McCrillis,    Lorraine Holley,    N.    Y. 

MacLeod,    Muriel Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Marshall,    Celia    B Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Marshall,    Mary    D Portsmouth,    Va. 

Martin,    Mabel    M Memphis,   Tenn. 

Massie,   Elizabeth   D Clifton    Forge,   Va. 

Meredith,    Emily    G Norfolk,    Va. 

Merrick,    Grace Cleveland,    Ohio 

Meyers,    Dorothy Terrace    Park,    Ohio 

Millinger,    Phyllis Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Mitchell,    Margaret New    York    City 

Mowry,    Hellen Sterling,    Conn. 

Nash,    Frances Waco,    Texas 

Neal,    Fanny   Y Louisburg,    N.    C. 

Nelson,    Margaret    McC Atlantic    City,    N.   J. 

Norton,    Delphine    I Cleveland,    Ohio 

Pape,    Elizabeth Chicago,    111. 

Quincey,    Blanche Douglas,    Ga. 

Redd,    Katharine Birmingham,    Ala. 

Rhodes,    Helen    B Newark,    N.    J. 

Rich,    Mary    S Catonsville,    Md. 

Robinson,    Margery Brownsville,    Pa. 

Simrall,    Susan Covington,    Ky. 
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Skinner,    Cornelia Louisville,    Ky. 

Slaughter,    Katherine Mitchell,    Va. 

Snyder,    Rebecca    L Charlotte,    N.   C. 

Sutton,    Elizabeth Memphis,    Tenn. 

Swannell,    Marian Champaign,    111. 

von   Maur,  Josephine Davenport,    Iowa 

Watson,    Gwendolyn Memphis,    Tenn. 

Westgate,    Florence Titusville,    Pa. 

Wilson,    Mary    B Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Wood,    Elsie    B Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Woodward,    Gladys Montclair,    N.    J. 

Woollcott,    Elizabeth Warren,    Pa. 

FRESHMEN 

Agard,    Katherine Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Aleshire,    Mary    Elizabeth Chicago,    111. 

Allison,    Catherine Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Armstrong,    Margaret   E City   Point,    Va. 

Baker,   Catherine   A Battle   Creek,    Mich. 

Bane,    Helen    E Cumberland,    Md. 

Beasley,   E.   Irene Amarillo,   Texas 

Becker,   Jane   B Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Benn,    Dorothy    C Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Billings,   G.   Virginia Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Bryson,    Nancy    E Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Buckingham,    Venus   T Ashland,    Ky. 

Bues,    Ida Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buffington,    Virginia    C Evanston,    111. 

Bullington,    Louise Durham,    N.    C. 

Burke,   Virginia Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 

Burke,    Winifred    M Roanoke,    Va. 

Burnett,    Frances Fostoria,    Ohio 

Carlson,    Janet St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Carson,    Lucy    Holmes Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Carter,    Ashley    C Norfolk,    Va. 

Cassard,    Mary    Stuart Towson,    Md. 

Chamberlain,    Margaret Muskegon,    Mich. 
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Cleaveland,  Anna   C Rock    Island,    111. 

Cooper,    Martha    A Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Craighill,    Mary  B Rocky  Mount,   N.   C. 

Craven,    Agnes    E Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Darragh,    Laura    M New    Brighton,    Pa. 

Demeter,   Olga Macon,    Mo. 

Dibrell,   Elizabeth   M Nashville,   Tenn. 

Dick,    Margaret    M Salisbury,    Md. 

Dowds,    Mary   C Mount   Vernon,    Ohio 

Dugan,    Mary   Virginia Louisville,    Ky. 

Durham,    Louise Kenilworth,    111. 

Early,   C.   Elizabeth Merchantville,    N.   J. 

Eastman,    Margaret    B Omaha,    Neb. 

Egerton,    Imogene Huntington,   W.   Va. 

Engeman,   Frances   H Flemington,   N.   J. 

Eve,    Anna Augusta,    Ga. 

Everett,  Frances   S Suffolk,  Va. 

Fiery,  Byrd  J Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Finch,  T.   Woodis Palisades   Park,   N.   J. 

Fossum,    Muriel   E Aberdeen,    S.   D. 

Frank,    Clara    Belle Memphis,    Tenn. 

Freeman,    Margaret Fargo,    N.    D. 

Frierson,    Susie    B Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Garrard,    Louise Columbus,    Ga. 

Gates,    Ruth    D Hagerstown,    Md 

Gerrard,    Elinor Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Gibbon,    Louise    W Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Goodall,    Eugenia    C Staunton,    Va. 

Goodlove,    Lycebeth    F Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Graham,    Laura   W Rome,    Ga. 

Greason,   Isabel   Barrington Essex   Fells,   N.   J. 

Green,  Dorothy  W Winchester,  Va. 

Greene,    Marion    A Plainfield,    N.    J. 

Hager,    Susan Lancaster,    Pa. 

Hampton,    Frances Nashville,    Tenn. 

Hancock,    Dora   J University,   Va. 

Hanger,    L.    Cornelia Amherst,    Va. 

Harpster,    Helen    A Toledo,    Ohio 
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Harris,   Adelaide   E Concord,    N.    C. 

Herbison,  Dorothy  L Industry,  N.  Y. 

Hill,    Helen Montclair,    N.    J. 

Hodges,   Elizabeth    S South    Boston,   Va. 

Hogue,    Margaret    C Germantown,    Pa. 

Holloway,    Tallulah Marlin,    Texas 

Hook,    Ethel    C Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Jamison,    Martha    E Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Joy,   Dorothy   A Riverside,    111. 

Kendig,    Harriet    E Akron,    Ohio 

Kinsley,  Gertrude  E New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Kirkendall,    Cordelia Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Leathern,    Dorothy Memphis,    Tenn. 

Lee,    Martha Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Leopold,    Elizabeth    S Lansdowne,    Pa. 

Leute,    Marjorie    C Philadelphia,    Pa. 

McCleary,  R.  Helen New  Philadelphia,   Ohio 

McGiffert,    Gertrude   R Duluth,    Minn. 

McHenry,    Martha    L Macon,    Miss. 

McKenzie,    lone    L Montezuma,    Ga. 

Manning,   Elizabeth   A Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

Mansfield,    Katherine    D Flint,    Mich. 

Martin,    Georgia    D Newport,    Ark. 

Martin,    Louise    E Augusta,    Ga. 

Martin,    Mary    Hampton Montclair,    N.   J. 

Masters,    Margaret   T Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Meals,    Margaret Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Meinecke,   Catherine   L Mount   Vernon,    N.   Y. 

Meriwether,    Elizabeth Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Meriwether,    Mollie    F Shreveport,    La. 

Miller,    Eleanor    S Lynchburg,    Va. 

Mills,   Dolores   H East   Orange,   N.  J. 

Muhlhauser,    Virginia    R Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Munro,    Elsie Plainfield,    N.    J. 

Newby,    Kathleen Crewe,    Va. 

Polk,    Ella Alexandria,    La. 

Pope,    Mary    Nadine Cleveland,    Ohio 

Pratt,   Ruth   M Aldan,   Pa. 
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Pretlow,    Evelyn    B Franklin,    Va. 

Read,    Edith Camden,    N.    J. 

Reed,    Mary    E Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Reinus,    Sybil Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Robinson,    Grace    S Evanston,    111. 

Rollins,    Lillian    P Asheville,    N.    C. 

Rose,    Thomasine    L Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Rosebro,    Frances    M Richmond,    Va. 

Rugg,    Helen    C Champaign,    111. 

Sailer,    Mary    E Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Scherr,   Mary  A Charleston,   W.    Va. 

Schofield,    Estel    R Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Schooley,    Romayne Kingston,    Pa. 

Schwab,    D.    Constance Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Selby,   Juliet Martin's    Ferry,    Ohio 

Spedden,    Louise    G Cambridge,    Md. 

Sturgis,    Mary   I Onancock,    Va. 

Templeton,    Mildred    E Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Tremann,    Helen   W Rock    Island,   111. 

Vaughn,   Margaret  S Greensboro,   N.  C. 

Wade,    Louise    V Lexington,    Va. 

Watkins,    Mary  T Henderson,    N.    C. 

Watson,    Adelaide University,    Va. 

Welch,   Mary   E St.    Petersburg,   Fla. 

Whitlock,    Virginia   L Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Williams,  Amy  L East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Woodward,    M.    Antoinette Norfolk,    Va. 

Woodward,    Martha    H Norfolk,    Va. 

Wootton,    Esther    M Clarksville,    Tenn. 
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Sweet  Briar  College 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    STUDENTS 


Southern    States 


North   Central   and  Middle 
West 


Virginia    44      Michigan 


Maryland    7 

North  Carolina  20 

Georgia    12 

South   Carolina   7 

Florida    2 

Alabama  3 

Mississippi    1 

Louisiana    2 

Texas    5 

Arkansas    2 

Kentucky    7 

Tennessee    13 


Wisconsin    4 

Ohio    27 

West   Virginia    6 

Illinois    14 

Indiana   2 

Missouri    4 

Minnesota    6 

71 


125 

North  Eastern   States 

Pennsylvania  43 

New    Jersey    18 

New    York    13 

Connecticut    2 


Far    Western 

Nebraska    1 

North    Dakota   3 

South   Dakota    2 

Iowa    4 


76 


10 


Form  1-A 


Sweet  Briar  College 

Application  for  Admission  in 
September  IQ2 


Name    in    full 

Permanent  address  

Year,  month,  day,  and  place  of  birth. 


Father's   name    Father    living  ?., 

Business  address    

Father's    occupation    

Mother's    maiden   name Mother    living  ?. 

Legal  guardian,   if   not    father 


Address    

Health    

When    last    successfully    vaccinated? 

Church   membership    

If  not  a  church  member,  denomination  preferred 

Name  and  addresses  of  preparatory  schools  and  dates  of  attendance : 


Graduate? 


Yes 
No  . 


.Date 


Name  and  addresses  of  references : 


To  be  filled  out  and  returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 


Form   1-B 


Sweet  Briar  College 

Recommendation 
of  Preparatory  School 


Full    name   of    applicant. 
Permanent    address    


Miss 


has  been  a  pupil  in  this  school  from to 

She  has  completed  the  work  described  on  the   following  pages.     She  graduated   from 

our course  in ,   19 Her  conduct, 

moral  worth,  and  school  record  justify  me  in  recommending  her  for  college. 

Principal. 

School. 

School   Address. 

• ,  19 

Our   passing   grade    is 

Our  grade  for  college  certification  is 

Our  length  of  the  school  period  is 


To  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  Registrar,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 


FULL  STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

</3 

CD  -o 

IS 

O 

TEXT-BOOKS 

Has    the    applicant    fulfilled    the    col- 

Mathematics — Algebra    to    Quadratics 

"    Algebra,  through  binomial,  theo- 
rem, series,  and  progression.... 

"    Geometry — Plane Books 

"     Geometry — Solid Books 

Latin — Beginners : 

Caesar Books 

Cicero Orations 

Virgil Books 

Prose 

Greek  

1 

1 

FULL  STATEMENT  OF  WORK— 
Continued 

<D    <u 

No.  Periods 
Per  Week 

<D 

T3 
a! 

o 

TEXT-BOOKS 

. 



Science     (Notebooks     must    be     pre- 

Recs.                         Lab.  Periods 

Recs.                         Lab.  Periods 

1 

1 

UNITS  ACCEPTED  BY  SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

(Not  to  be  filled  out  by  Preparatory  School) 


English  units. 

History    and    Civics units. 

Mathematics   units. 

Latin    units. 

Conditions — 


Greek    units. 

French   or   Spanish units. 

German  units. 

Science  units.. 

Total    units.. 


6 


•       ■    , 


